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ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  30-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller  [Module  5) 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet  (preferably  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  (Module  7) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (a  notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a handbook  of  English 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• a television  with  either  a VCR  or  a DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

• a computer  with  a word-processing  application 

• occasional  access  to  the  Internet 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 
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Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher.  Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed.  Remember, 
the  grading  you  receive  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in  English  Language 
Arts  30-1.  Your  Diploma  Exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Refer  to  one  of  your  handbooks. 


Use  the  Internet  (usually  optional). 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Audio  CDs. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM,  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  or  the  Researching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 
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odule  Overview 


ection  1 


Climbing  The  Bean  Trees 


^ection  3 
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ection  4 


Preparing  for  Your  Final  Exams 


a contemporary  novel  by  the  American  writer 
Barbara  Kingsolver.  As  you  read,  you’ll  explore 
the  inner  workings  of  a novel,  and  you  should 
gain  insight  into  why  this  format  has  had  such  a 
huge  impact  on  the  telling  of  stories  and  the  use 
of  the  English  language. 

In  Section  3,  the  focus  of  the  module  will  shift 
dramatically  as  you  think  back  over  the  work 
you’ve  done  in  the  course  and  tie  things  together. 
You’ll  also  put  together  a portfolio  of  your  best 
writing  as  an  ELA  30-1  student.  Finally,  in 
Section  4,  you’ll  prepare  to  write  your  final 
course  test  and  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
Diploma  Examination. 


So  far  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1,  you’ve 
encountered  texts  of  all  sorts — literary,  visual, 
aural,  and  multimedia.  Now  you’ve  arrived  at 
the  novel— the  longest  literary  genre  of  all  and 
the  most  popular  genre  of  the  past  200  years. 

What  magic  does  the  novel  hold?  Why  is  it  the 
most  popular  literary  genre  in  the  world?  This  is 
a difficult  question  to  answer.  Some  people  have 
pointed  out  that  everything  you  find  in  a novel 
can  be  found  in  a short  story,  so  why  not  save 
time  and  paper?  Others  see  novels  as  fancy 
screenplays:  don’t  they  all  get  made  into  movies 
anyway?  You’ll  tackle  these  questions  and  more 
as  you  work  through  the  first  two  sections  of 
Module  7,  where  you’ll  read  The  Bean  Trees— 


Module  Overview 


s ■ ■ 
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Melanie  and  Irfan  spent  Saturday  afternoon 
strolling  in  the  mall.  They  hit  a shoe  store,  a 
music  store,  and  a bookstore.  Irfan  bought  a 
book— the  latest  in  a series  featuring  a janitor 
who  solves  murders  in  her  spare  time. 


^ '■ 
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Melanie  couldn’t  believe  that  Irfan  read  detective 
novels.  She  hated  them  because— she  said— 
they’re  too  predictable  and  too  gory.  Melanie 
wanted  to  browse  in  the  comic-book  shop 
instead.  Now  that  was  something  that  Irfan 
couldn’t  understand  at  all.  Melanie  claimed  that 
comics  combine  great  stories  with  amazing 
visuals — a true  contemporary  art  form;  but  as  far 
as  Irfan  was  concerned,  comics  are  filled  with 
stereotypes  and  mindless  violence. 

Comic  books,  novels,  short  stories,  urban  myths, 
songs— people  all  over  the  world  enjoy  stories  of 
all  sorts.  Stories  can  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
plays,  paintings,  photographs,  or  even  letters. 
You’ve  already  enjoyed  stories  in  some  of  these 
forms — including  the  short  story.  In  the  past 
century,  stories  in  the  form  of  the  novel  have 
skyrocketed  in  popularity.  Currently,  the  novel  is 
the  most  widely  available  written  story  form. 


In  this  section  you’ll  start  reading  The  Bean  Trees  by 
Barbara  Kingsolver  and  you’ll  begin  thinking  about 
what  it  means  to  tell  a story  in  the  form  of  a novel. 
Just  what  goes  on  in  novels  that’s  different  from 
what  occurs  in  other  kinds  of  stories? 


mmsM 
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Approaching  a Novel 

So  you’ve  got  your  copy  of  The  Bean 
Trees  in  front  of  you.  Identify  the 
statement  that  best  describes  the  first 
thing  that  you  would  like  to  do  with 
the  book. 

• Look  at  the  cover  and  decide 
whether  it’s  attractive  or  ugly. 

• Open  the  novel  up  to  the  final 
page  and  read  the  last  few  lines. 

• Look  at  the  author’s  photo  and 
decide  whether  you  think  she’s 
someone  you’d  like  to  know. 

• Read  any  biographical 
information  about  the  author. 

• Flip  through  the  chapters, 
skimming  as  you  go. 

• Jump  in  and  start  reading  the 
first  chapter  right  away. 

• Read  the  critics’  comments  on  the  cover  and  inside  cover. 

• Read  the  last  page  to  see  if  it  has  a happy  ending. 

• None  of  the  above;  do  something  else  entirely. 

Of  course,  the  statement  that  you  chose  will  reflect  your  own  personality.  Some 
people  always  do  the  same  thing  when  they  start  reading  a book — like  turning  to  the 
back  page  first  or  reading  any  biographical  information  on  the  author.  For  other 
people,  each  book  is  different  and  the  first  thing  they  do  depends  on  the  text  itself. 
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Section  1 : Climbing  The  Bean  Trees 


Ms.  Kim:  When  you  pick  up  a novel,  what’s  the  first  thing  you  notice? 


Carmen:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I instantly  weigh  it  in  my  hand  to  check  out  how 
heavy  it  is!  I mean,  if  it’s  really  heavy  you  think,  oh  no,  this  is  going  to  be  an 
awful  lot  of  reading. 

Tyson:  Yeah,  that’s  the  thing  with  novels.  If  you  have  to  read  a poem  or  a short 
story  or  even  an  essay,  you  know  you  can  finish  it  pretty  quickly.  With  a 
novel,  you’re  in  for  the  long  haul. 

Fiona:  But  that  means  you  can  really  get  into  it.  I hate  short  stories  because  they 
end  before  you  even  get  to  know  the  characters. 


e 


a book,  often  one 
that  is  thought  to 
be  heavy,  long,  and 
scholarly 


novella 


a short  novel 


Ms.  Kim:  Length  is  definitely  one  of  the  defining  features  of  the  novel.  When 
people  think  of  novels,  they  often  think  of  huge  tomes  hundreds  of  pages 
long— like  the  famous  Russian  novel  War  and  Peace,  which  has  1400  pages. 

Levi:  What?!  The  Bean  Trees  has  232  pages  and  I thought  that  was  long. 

Carmen:  Well,  just  how  long  does  a novel  have  to  be  exactly? 

Ms.  Kim:  There  can  be  very  short  novels,  which  are  called  novellas.  They  might 
be  as  short  as  30  or  40  pages  like  Alice  Munro’s  The  Love  of  a Good  Woman. 
But  before  we  start  defining  what  a novella  is,  let’s  look  a little  closer  at  the 
book  that’s  in  your  hand. 


When  you  set  out  to  define  a novel — in  contrast,  for  instance,  to  a short  story — one 
of  the  first  things  you  probably  notice  is  its  size.  But  while  people  are  often  very 
conscious  of  the  length  of  the  novels  they  read,  they  frequently  overlook  other 
elements  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  works.  People  today  tend  to  think  of  novels 
as  books,  and  books  usually  have  certain  characteristics. 
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English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  7 


As  you  look  over  The  Bean  Trees,  imagine  for  a moment  that  it’s  not  just  a novel  or 
just  a book  but  a physical  object — a sculpture,  perhaps — that  you’ve  stumbled  across 
in  an  art  gallery  or  a museum.  Art  galleries  usually  put  a card  next  to  a work  of  art 
listing  the  title,  credit,  and  date  as  well  as  a description  of  the  materials  used  to  make 
it.  That  card  will  often  look  like  the  following: 


BISBEE  DOG  #6  $400 

burlap  over  plaster  and  wire 

P.  Conandor  1988 


1.  a.  Imagine  you’re  looking  at  the  index  card  beside  the  “sculpture”  (that  is, 
your  copy  of)  The  Bean  Trees.  What  materials  does  it  list? 

b.  Now  imagine  that  you’re  at  an  interactive  exhibit  where  you  can  touch  the 
art.  Pick  up  The  Bean  Trees  and  examine  it.  How  would  you  describe  it?  List 
all  the  characteristics  you  find  and  provide  a brief  explanation  of  each  one. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  166. 


It’s  sometimes  difficult  to  remember  that  literary  genres,  like  other  art  forms,  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  change  and  development.  Novels  have  taken  a number  of  different 
forms  over  the  centuries,  and  at  this  point  in  history  they’re  starting  to  take  on  new 
shapes.  The  novel  has  proven  to  be  a genre  that’s  not  only  resilient  but  also  very  flexible. 


2. 


Consider  the  following  examples  of  novel  formats. 
How  would  you  feel  about  reading  these  novels? 


a.  Charles  Dickens  published  nearly  all  of  his 
novels  in  serial  form.  A section  would 
appear  each  week  in  the  newspaper. 


b.  In  March  2000,  Stephen  King  made  his 
novella  Riding  the  Bullet  available 
exclusively  online.  Over  400  000  people 
downloaded  it  within  24  hours. 


Charles  Dickens 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  167. 


Section  1 : Climbing  The  Bean  Trees 


Dickens  and  King  provide  two  examples  of  forms  that  vary  from  the  way  most 
people  imagine  novels  today.  Books,  however,  haven’t  always  been  the  way  they 
are  right  now,  and  they  may  not  stay  that  way  in  the  future. 

3.  Imagine  what  books  were  like  around  the  following  places  and  points  in  history. 

a.  50  B.c.  in  Rome 

b.  A.D.  800  in  Ireland 

c.  A.D.  1020  in  Japan 

d.  A.D.  1719  in  Britain 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  168. 


GOING  FURTHER 


In  the  past,  books  were  commonly  viewed  as  works  of  art.  Today,  books  tend  to 
be  mass  produced  using  highly  mechanized  processes,  so  people  don’t  often  think 
of  them  as  unique  objects  of  art.  Nonetheless,  there  are  some  books  produced 
today  with  innovative  materials,  unique  craftsmanship,  and  unusual  formats. 
Some  artisans  still  practise  and  teach  the  ancient  art  of  binding  books  by  hand. 

In  1998  the  Canadian  Bookbinders  and  Book  Artists  Guild  sponsored  an  exhibit 
called  “The  Art  of  the  Book.”  Entries  included  beautifully  crafted  books  in 
conventional  forms  as  well  as  in  fantastic  forms  such  as  accordions,  wheels, 
cubes,  or  sheets  hung  on  a line.  If  you’d  like  to  see  some  of  these  books,  go  to 
the  following  website: 

http://www.cbbag.ca/ab98.html 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  7A 


Consider  how  the  form  of  a writer’s  story  could  be  influenced  by  the  kinds  of 
materials  and  production  techniques  that  are  available  to  him  or  her.  Do  some 
freewriting  to  get  your  imagination  in  gear  and  see  what  ideas  you  can  generate. 
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English  Language  Arts  30-1:  Module  7 


To  finish  up  this  discussion,  here’s  an  interesting  side 
note.  The  manuscript  of  Jack  Kerouac’s  beat-generation 
novel  On  the  Road  extends  over  119  feet  and  is 
contained  on  several  12-foot  scrolls  of  paper.  The  novel 
was  written  in  a 20-day  span  and  was  published  in  1957. 


title  page  verso 


verso  page;  the 
page  in  a book, 
giving  information 
about  matters  like 
publishers  and 
dates,  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  title 
page 


Besides  usually  taking  the  form  of  a book,  there  are  many  elements  that  characterize 
the  novel  today.  One  of  them,  found  without  fail  on  any  novel  published  in  the 
industrial  world,  is  what’s  called  the  title  page  verso  (or  just  the  verso  page).  This 
page,  on  the  back  of  the  book’s  title  page,  contains  information  like  the  book’s  date 
of  publication  and  copyright  information.  Find  the  title  page  verso  in  The  Bean  Trees. 

4.  Where  was  The  Bean  Trees  published? 

5.  a.  What  is  the  copyright  date  of  The  Bean  Trees'^. 

b.  Were  you  born  by  that  time?  If  yes,  how  old  were  you? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  168. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  at  the  time  that  The 
Bean  Trees  was  published?  Ask  older  relatives,  scan  through  old  magazines,  or 
search  the  Internet  to  glean  some  information  about  what  was  happening — 
especially  in  the  U.S.  where  the  story  is  set.  Perhaps  you  can  locate  some 
national  and  international  headlines.  Write  a few  brief  lines  about  what  you 
discover  on  your  search. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  7B 

The  cover  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  you  look  at  when  you  pick  up  a book.  Often 
it’s  what  attracts  a person  to  a work  in  the  first  place.  Contrary  to  the  old  adage  about 
not  judging  a book  by  its  cover,  people  may  skip  over  a volume  just  because  they 
find  the  cover  unattractive.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  what  do  you  make  of  the  artwork 
on  the  cover  of  The  Bean  Trees'^  Does  it  entice  you  to  read  the  book?  Does  it  have  the 
opposite  effect?  What  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  it?  Do  you  think  the  publisher 
made  a wise  selection  in  picking  this  artwork  for  the  cover? 


HN  U 


Section  1 : Climbing  The  Bean  Trees 


While  you  may  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  size,  weight,  shape,  and  appearance  of  a 
novel,  you  probably  already  have  a clear  idea  that  a novel  is  much,  much  more  than 
the  sum  total  of  its  physical  attributes.  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  real  work  obviously 
wasn’t  the  physical  design  and  construction  of  The  Bean  Trees.  In  fact,  she  may  have 
had  very  little  to  do  with  those  elements,  since  decisions  about  design  are  usually 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 

Kingsolver  was  obviously  responsible  for  something  else,  but  exactly  what?  The 
simple  answer,  of  course,  is  that  she  was  responsible  for  writing  the  novel.  But 
precisely  what  does  that  mean? 


Tyson:  Well,  she  put  the  words  together— probably  60  or  70  thousand  of  them.  And  that  takes 
some  skill.  You  have  to  put  them  together  right — choose  them,  organize  them. 


Levi:  Sure,  but  there  are  lots  of  ways  that  you  can  organize  words  and  they  don’t  all  turn  out 
to  be  novels.  I mean,  you  could  put  a bunch  of  words  together  and  instead  of  being  a 
novel  it  could  turn  out  to  be  a journal  or  a catalogue  or  an  encyclopedia  or  an  epic  poem. 

Ms.  Kim:  So  if  you  think  of  novels  and  “not-novels,”  what  would  you  say  the  difference  is? 
Novels  aren’t  just  novels  because  they’re  long.  What  other  characteristics  do  they  need? 

Tyson:  They  need  a plot.  That’s  something  that  a catalogue  or  a journal  doesn’t  have. 

Levi:  But  an  epic  poem  has  a plot — like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Carmen:  But  epic  poems  aren’t  written  in  prose.  One  of  the  elements  that  characterizes  a 
novel  is  that  it’s  written  in  prose. 

Fiona:  And  I guess  a novel  also  needs  characters. 


You’ve  heard  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  students  in  Ms.  Kim’s  class  on  what 
constitutes  a novel.  Now  it’s  time  to  expand  on  their  ideas  to  formulate  your  own 
definition  of  a novel. 

6.  Take  some  time  and  see  if  you  can  list  the  titles  (and,  if  you  can,  the  authors) 
of  all  the  novels  you’ve  read  over  the  last  three  or  four  years — both  inside  and 
outside  of  class.  If  you  don’t  read  many  novels,  think  back  a few  years  farther 
in  order  to  make  your  list  longer. 
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7.  What  characteristics  do  the  novels  in  your  list  have  in  common? 

8.  Bearing  in  mind  your  response  to  the  preceding  question,  can  you  formulate  a 
succinct  definition  of  the  novel? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  168. 


If  you  had  problems  responding  to  question  8,  don’t  worry  about  it.  Writers 
themselves  have  a great  deal  to  say  about  novels— and  they  don’t  always  agree.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  come  up  with  a clear  and  succinct  definition  because  literary 
forms  are  always  evolving  and  undergoing  change.  On  top  of  that,  what  one  writer 
sees  as  being  the  most  important  quality  of  a novel  may  be  unimportant  to  another 
writer.  Throughout  Sections  1 and  2,  you’ll  have  the  chance  to  revise  and  revamp 
your  vision  of  the  novel. 
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Take  the  opportunity  to  reflect  a little 
further  on  your  experience  with  novels.  Can 
you  remember  when  you  first  read  one?  Do 
you  recall  what  it  was?  Did  you  read  novels 
as  a child?  Did  anyone  read  novels  to  you? 

Bearing  in  mind  your  responses  to  these 
questions,  think  about  your  own  attitudes  to 
digging  into  a new  novel.  Are  they  positive? 
Negative?  What  factors  in  your  past  do  you 
believe  have  helped  shape  your  attitudes? 
Most  importantly  of  all,  if  your  attitudes  are 
largely  negative,  how  can  you  go  about 
trying  to  change  them? 


1 


Reading  Strategies 


Ms.  Kim:  Now  that  you’ve  thought  a bit  about  your  own  attitudes  to  reading  novels,  it’s  time  to 
think  about  your  habits  and  practices.  Tyson,  how  do  you  deal  with  a novel  you’ve  decided 
to  read? 

Tyson:  I’m  not  sure  just  what  you  mean,  but  I know  that  if  I get  a book  in  my  hands,  that’s  it — 
I have  to  read  it  through  to  the  end.  My  mom  and  dad  get  mad  at  me  because  if  they  call 
me  for  supper,  I don’t  even  hear  them. 

Carmen:  I’m  just  the  opposite.  I read  a bit  every  night — sometimes  on  the  bus  home.  I like 
finding  things  out  slowly.  If  it’s  a book  that  I like.  I’m  always  disappointed  if  it  ends  too 
fast,  so  I like  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible.  I guess  my  approach  doesn’t  really  work 
if  you  have  to  get  the  book  read  for  a certain  date  at  school. 

Fiona:  I find  that  I have  to  be  pretty  disciplined  when  I read.  Otherwise,  I fall  asleep.  Sometimes  I 
put  blaring  music  on  just  to  read.  And  I don’t  read  in  bed,  because  in  two  minutes  I’m  asleep. 

I usually  have  to  sit  up  and  read  at  a desk.  I stop  every  now  and  then  and  take  notes  as  I’m 
reading.  Taking  notes  helps  me  focus  and  it  jogs  my  memory  later,  too. 

Levi:  I read  on  my  bed  all  the  time.  The  only  problem  is  that  I like  to  make  notes  right  in  the 
book— if  it’s  my  own  copy,  that  is— so  I have  to  make  sure  that  I’m  in  a position  to  read 
and  write. 

Fiona:  When  I read,  I also  really  need  food  close  at  hand! 

Carmen:  Okay,  here’s  a question:  When  you  put  down  a book  for  a while,  do  you  use  a bookmark, 
do  you  fold  down  the  page,  or  do  you  just  try  to  remember  the  page  you  ended  on? 

Tyson:  Achh!  I hate  it  when  people  fold  down  the  page!  You  have  to  respect  a book — not  wreck  it! 

Carmen:  No  way!  When  I see  books  that  are  all  worn  and  dog-eared,  I figure  that  lots  of  people 
have  enjoyed  them.  A book  that  looks  as  if  it’s  never  even  been  cracked  open  is  probably 
one  to  avoid. 
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You  may  not  even  think  about  what  you  do 
when  you  read;  you  just  do  it.  You  read 
where  you  want,  in  the  position  most 
comfortable  for  you,  as  fast  as  you  want, 
with  as  many  breaks  as  you  need.  Take  a 
moment  to  think  about  what  works  best 
for  you.  Is  there  anything  you  do  that’s 
particularly  quirky  or  just  plain  weird— like 
Fiona’s  blaring  music?  Is  there  a reason  for 
it?  Does  it  really  help?  Can  you  improve  your 
reading  practices? 


For  the  sake  of  organizing  questions  and  discussion  into  manageable  chunks,  you’ll  be 
asked  to  read  four  chapters  of  The  Bean  Trees  at  a time.  However,  you  should  read  in  the 
manner  that  suits  you  best;  after  all,  you  should  get  pleasure  out  of  your  novel-reading 
experience.  You  can  stop  and  work  through  the  discussions  and  questions  every  four 
chapters,  or  you  can  read  the  whole  novel  and  then  go  back  and  complete  the  work  in 
the  Student  Module  Booklet— perhaps  having  to  reread  parts  at  times.  (Note,  however, 
that  if  you  read  the  entire  novel  first,  some  of  the  questions  that  ask  you  to  predict  events 
or  respond  to  certain  developments  will  lose  their  relevance.) 


Whichever  approach  you  take,  plan  to  finish  the  novel  by  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  in 
Section  2;  after  that,  you’ll  be  going  back  over  some  parts  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  feel 
free  to  experiment  with  different  methods  of  reading. 


If  you  have  a study  partner — a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member  who’s  willing 
to  participate— read  aloud  to  each  other.  It  may  sound  old-fashioned  and,  yes,  even 
corny;  but  you’d  be  amazed  at  how  much  fun  it  can  be  to  share  a good  novel  this 
way.  Besides,  while  one  person  is  reading,  the  other  can  be  doing  something  else — 
like  washing  dishes  or  preparing  supper— as  long  as  the  job  doesn’t  prevent  him  or 
her  from  focusing  on  the  novel. 


Reading-Log  Suggestions 


As  you  read  your  novel,  consider  keeping  a reading  log.  In  the  last  classroom 
discussion,  both  Levi  and  Fiona  mentioned  that  they  like  to  keep  notes  as  they  read. 
You  may  find  this  idea  helpful.  Keeping  notes  can  help  you  remember  details  and 
complete  your  work  more  quickly  later.  It  also  helps  you  keep  focused  on  the  story. 
Your  reading  log  can  take  any  number  of  forms.  You  could  highlight  or  underline  if 
the  novel  belongs  to  you.  If  not,  use  sticky  notes  to  mark  pages  with  particularly 
interesting  passages,  or  simply  keep  notes  in  a separate  notebook. 


Following  are  some  tips  for  keeping  a reading  log.  You  may  prefer  to  use  one 
approach  or  you  may  choose  to  use  a combination  of  them. 


• Write  down  memorable  quotations. 

" Keep  track  of  characters’  names. 

Build  a list,  a map,  or  a family  tree 
if  it  helps. 

- Identify  any  words  and  allusions 
that  are  unfamiliar  to  you  so  you 
can  look  them  up  later. 

- Note  moments  or  incidents  that  are 
puzzling  to  you. 

• Jot  down  any  expectations  or  predictions 
you  have  for  the  rest  of  the  novel. 

• If  something  doesn’t  entirely  make  sense  to  you,  write  down  questions  about 
what’s  happened. 

• Keep  track  of  incidents  in  the  form  of  a time  line. 

• Note  any  similarities  that  you  find  with  other  works  that  you’ve  read,  with 
your  own  life,  or  with  the  lives  of  other  people. 

• Record  any  images,  phrases,  or  themes  that  are  repeated. 

• Map  out  the  setting. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  lesson,  you  thought  about  prereading  strategies  and  you  put 
a few  into  effect — like  looking  at  the  cover  and  the  verso  page  of  The  Bean  Trees.  If 
you  haven’t  already  done  so,  take  a few  minutes  now  and  put  a few  more  strategies 
to  work.  Flip  through  the  book  to  get  an  idea  of  things  like  chapter  titles,  characters’ 
names,  and  the  style  and  tone  of  the  writing.  Read  the  biographical  information 
about  the  author  and  the  critics’  remarks  on  the  back  cover.  Think  about  the  title. 


9.  a.  The  Bean  Trees  is  an  odd  title  for  a book.  Beans  don’t  grow  on  trees.  What 
associations  come  to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  this  title?  Freewrite  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  get  them  all  down. 

b.  Now  go  one  step  further  into  the  book  and  read  the  title  of  the  first  chapter. 
Freewrite  again  in  response  to  it. 
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c.  Finally,  this  is  your  last  stop  before  you  start 
reading  the  novel. 


Read  just  the  first  sentence.  Freewrite  again 
in  response  to  it.  What  is  established  in  that 
first  sentence?  What  does  it  achieve?  How 
does  it  make  you  feel? 


The  science-fiction  writer  Ursula  LeGuin  once  said  that  opening  lines  are  key  because 
they  open  the  doors  to  other  worlds.  Some  novels  are  famous  for  their  opening  lines. 
Here  are  the  opening  sentences  of  several  different  novels.  Read  them  and  see  which 
one  attracts  you  the  most.  Can  you  explain  why?  Consider  what  it  accomplishes.  How 
is  it  the  same  or  different  from  Kingsolver’s  opening  sentence? 

• Charles  Dickens’  David  Copperfield:  “Whether  1 shall  turn  out  to  be  the  hero 
of  my  own  life,  or  whether  that  station  will  be  held  by  anybody  else,  these 
pages  must  show.” 

• Ann-Marie  MacDonald’s  Fall  On  Your  Knees:  “They’re  all  dead  now.” 

• Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez’s  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude:  “Many  years  later, 
as  he  faced  the  firing  squad.  Colonel  Aureliano  Buendia  was  to  remember 
the  distant  afternoon  when  his  father  took  him  to  discover  ice.” 

• Salman  Rushdie’s  Haroun  and  the  Sea  of  Stories:  “There  was  once,  in  the 
country  of  Alifbay,  a sad  city,  the  saddest  of  cities,  a city  so  ruinously  sad 
that  it  had  forgotten  its  name.” 

• Carol  Shields’  The  Stone  Diaries:  “My  mother’s  name  was  Mercy  Stone 
Goodwill.” 

• Robertson  Davies’  Murther  and  Walking  Spirits:  “1  was  never  so  amazed  in 
my  life  as  when  the  Sniffer  drew  his  concealed  weapon  from  its  case  and 
struck  me  to  the  ground,  stone  dead.” 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  formed  an  initial  acquaintance  with  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara 
Kingsolver.  You’ve  thought  about  some  of  the  elements,  both  physical  and  literary, 
that  constitute  a novel.  You’ve  reviewed  prereading  and  reading  strategies,  and 
you’ve  prepared  yourself  to  start  reading  The  Bean  Trees.  Go  ahead  now  and  read 
the  first  four  chapters  of  the  novel  before  you  continue  with  the  next  lesson. 


e<s<k?n  2:  People  and  Places 
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Characters — Your  First  Impressions 


You’ve  now  read  the  first  four  chapters  of  The  Bean  Trees,  and  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  react  to  the  novel  through  a reading  log  or  discussions  with  one  or  more  study 
partners.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  dealing  with  your  first  impressions  of  the  novel. 
You’ll  also  think  about  the  characters  that  populate  the  world  of  The  Bean  Trees,  the 
direction  that  the  novel  takes,  and  some  of  the  themes  that  it  introduces. 
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Spend  two  minutes  freewriting  your  thoughts  about  the  first  four  chapters  of 
the  book.  Include  all  unedited  ideas  that  pop  into  your  head.  If  you’re  already 
keeping  a reading  log,  it’s  okay  if  you  repeat  your  ideas. 
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1.  After  reading  the  opening  chapters  and,  it’s  hoped,  freewriting  an  initial 
response,  answer  the  following  questions. 

a.  List  one  memorable  moment  from  the  first  four  chapters. 

b.  List  one  thing  you  hate  or  love  about  the  novel  so  far. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  170. 


2.  Brainstorm  a list  of  at  least  20  characters  from  the  first  four  chapters.  Include 
characters  that  you  get  to  know  first-hand  as  well  as  characters  who  are  just 
mentioned  in  passing. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  170. 


Keeping  all  the  characters  in  a novel  straight  can  be  challenging.  Some  novels  follow 
characters  through  several  generations.  Others  are  filled  with  characters  who  all  have 
the  same  or  similar  names.  Traditional  Russian  novels  are  especially  famous  for  their 
huge  casts  of  characters  that  can  be  very  difficult  to  keep  straight— especially  for 
readers  not  familiar  with  Russian  names.  Often  in  these  cases,  a family  tree  will  be 
provided. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Not  all  of  the  characters  in  The  Bean  Trees  are  family.  Nonetheless,  you  shouldn’t 
find  it  too  difficult  to  create  a chart  that  maps  out  the  characters  and  their 
connections.  If  it  helps,  go  ahead  and  make  one  now. 


Novels  are  populated  by  people  and,  just  like  in  the  real  world,  not  all  the  people 
you  encounter  will  have  the  same  impact  on  you.  You  don’t  come  to  know  them 
all  equally  well,  and  you  sympathize  with  some  and  not  with  others. 

Of  course,  as  you’ll  recall  from  Module  2,  stories  of  all  sorts  usually  have  characters 
who  play  a relatively  major  role  and  those  whose  parts  are  more  minor.  This  is  even 
more  obvious  in  a novel  than  in  a short  story  because  there  can  be  so  very  many 
characters  in  a work  hundreds  of  pages  long.  Bear  this  in  mind  as  you  get  to  know 
the  characters  in  The  Bean  Trees. 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  difference  between  major  and  minor  characters  is  to 
determine  who’s  in  the  centre  of  the  action.  On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  you 
can  ask  who’s  on  the  edge,  or  the  periphery,  of  the  action. 
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3.  Think  back  to  Kingsolver’s  opening  sentence.  Why  would  she  focus  on  an  incident 
with  Newt  Hardbine’s  father  when  the  father  is  actually  a peripheral  character? 


4.  The  term  rogues'  gallery  originally  referred  to  a collection  of  photographs  of 
known  criminals  kept  by  the  police  for  identification  purposes.  Take  this 
concept — a collection  of  photos  assembled  for  identification  purposes — and 
start  to  build  your  own  “gallery”  of  characters  from  The  Bean  Trees.  It  should  be 
an  ongoing  project:  as  you  read,  gather  details  about  each  character — physical 
aspects  as  well  as  elements  of  their  personalities. 

Create  a visual  representation  of  the  characters  in  your  gallery  by  sketching 
the  characters  yourself,  finding  a suitable  image  in  a magazine,  or  taking  a 
photograph  of  someone  who  looks  the  way  you  imagine  the  character  to  look. 
Begin  by  profiling  one  character  now.  It  can  be  any  character  as  long  as  there’s 
enough  detail  provided  in  the  novel  to  flesh  out  his  or  her  profile.  Include  a 
picture  of  the  character.  Set  the  gallery  up  so  you  can  add  to  it  later. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  171. 


Character  Development — A Strength  or  a Weakness  of  Novels? 

As  a genre,  the  novel  has  been  valued  because  its  length  allows  for  the  development 
of  complex  characters.  Character  development  isn’t  possible  to  the  same  degree  in 
shorter  forms  like  the  short  story  or  the  lyric  poem  or  even  the  play.  Novels,  as  you 
already  know,  can  go  on  and  on,  so  there’s  time  and  space  to  get  to  know  people.  In 
fact,  some  critics  argue  that  characters  are  what  “make”  a novel.  Arthur  Koestler,  a 
famous  writer  and  critic,  emphasized  this  point.  Here’s  what  he  said. 


In  the  true  novel,  as  opposed  to  reportage  and  chronicle,  the 
main  action  takes  place  within  the  characters’  “skulls  and  ribs.” 


—Arthur  Koestler 
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5.  Investigate  Koestler’s  idea  by  answering  the  following  questions. 

a.  What  role  does  he  think  characters  play  in  the  “true  novel”? 

b.  What  does  he  mean  by  “reportage  and  chronicle”? 

c.  What  does  he  mean  by  “skulls  and  ribs”? 

6.  Have  you  seen  any  action  taking  place  inside  the  skulls  and  ribs  of  any 
characters  in  The  Bean  Treesl  Which  ones? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  171. 
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Some  critics  claim  that  readers  remember  characters  long 
after  the  plot,  setting,  or  style  of  a novel  have  been 
forgotten.  Is  this  true  for  you?  Have  characters  from 
novels  you’ve  read  lived  with  you  years  after  you  finished 
the  book?  Identify  a couple  of  memorable  characters  as 
well  as  the  novels  they  were  from  (if  you  can  remember 
the  titles) . Write  a sentence  or  two  describing  each 
character  and  explaining  why  you  think  he  or  she  stuck 
so  firmly  in  your  mind. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  focus  on  characterization  has  also  been  seen  as  a weakness 
of  the  novel.  The  Argentinian  writer  Jorge  Luis  Borges  argued  that  characterization 
weighs  the  novel  down  so  much  that  the  plot  often  flounders  and  disappears. 
Throughout  his  career,  Borges  stuck  to  writing  short  stories,  where  a tight, 
well-crafted  plot  can  predominate  and  where  the  characters  are  developed  only 
as  far  as  they  need  be  for  the  story  to  unfold. 

7.  Do  you  agree  with  Borges?  Do  you  think  novels  are  always  governed  by 
characterization?  In  your  response,  explain  whether  or  not  you  think  it’s 
a bad  thing  if  they  are. 

8.  On  the  basis  of  what  you’ve  read  so  far  in  your  novel,  do  you  think  that  The 
Bean  Trees  is  going  to  be  more  about  plot  or  about  character?  Be  sure  to  explain 
your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  172. 


The  Bean  Trees 


Looking  for  Patterns 


Ms.  Kim:  Have  you  ever  read  a novel  that  was  clearly  driven  by  the  plot? 


Fiona:  Sure.  There  are  a lot  of  novels  where  the  characters  don’t  really  matter. 

Tyson:  What  do  you  mean?  1 think  that  characters  always  make  the  novel. 

Levi:  But  what  about  thrillers  or  detective  novels?  1 couldn’t  even  remember  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  the  spy  stories  that  I’ve  read,  but  1 sure  kept  turning 
the  pages.  It’s  the  excitement  or  the  mystery  or  the  suspense  that  drew  me  in  and 
kept  me  going. 

Fiona:  And  in  books  like  those  it  doesn’t  really  matter  if  the  characters  aren’t  very 
interesting  or  well  developed,  does  it?  The  point  is  to  have  an  adventure.  Big  deal 
who’s  on  the  adventure.  It’s  a fast-and-easy  read. 

Levi:  I read  a lot  of  adventure  and  mystery  books  as  a kid.  I really  loved  them,  but  it’s 
true  that  I can’t  remember  much  about  the  lives  of  the  characters. 

Ms.  Kim:  Those  mystery  stories  you  enjoyed  were 
probably  much  like  the  ones  I read  as  a child — like 
the  Nancy  Drew  and  Hardy  Boys  series.  Producing 
such  books  is  really  an  industry.  They’re  usually 
ghost-written:  a number  of  authors  write  them  using 
a standard  formula,  and  they’re  published  under  a 
pseudonym.  Lots  of  children  and  young  teens  love 
those  books,  but  their  formulaic  nature  prevents  them 
from  being  high  art. 

Carmen:  I guess  that’s  the  situation  with  romance  novels,  too.  I once  read  that 

Barbara  Cartland,  the  British  romance  writer,  wrote  over  600  books  in  her  career. 

Tyson:  Wow;  if  she  had  a career  of  30  years,  she  was  writing  20  books  a year.  I doubt 
that  she  had  time  to  put  much  creativity  into  any  of  them! 


Fiona:  That’s  one  book  every  two  and  a half  weeks!  It  can  take  me  that  long  to  write 
a little  research  paper. 


a a 
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Levi:  So  her  books  would  be  considered  low  art,  right? 


Ms.  Kim:  Exactly.  If  you  think  back  to  our  discussion  of  high  art  and  low  art  in 
Module  4,  you’ll  remember  that  low  art  tends  to  be  mass  produced.  A novel 
that  would  qualify  as  high  art  might  take  a writer  several  years  to  complete.  It 
wouldn’t  follow  a formula;  it  would  be  unique  and  complex.  If  a romance  writer 
took  a few  years  to  write  a novel,  it  would  probably  turn  out  very  differently  than 
one  that  was  produced  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Carmen:  But  then  what’s  the  point  of  reading  a romance?  It’s  supposed  to  be  fast  and 
easy  and  predictable,  isn’t  it?  It’s  not  like  you’re  supposed  to  have  some  profound 
experience. 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  an  important  argument.  Novels  exist  in  both  forms;  some  are  high 
art  and  some  are  low.  Or,  to  use  terminology  from  Module  2,  some  are  interpretive 
and  some  escapist.  At  each  level  they  perform  different  functions.  Some  people 
choose  to  read  only  one  kind  of  novel,  but  many  people  enjoy  both — perhaps 
reading  one  of  the  latest  Governor  General’s  Literary  Award  winners  and  then 
switching  to  a good  murder  mystery. 


GOING  FURTHER 


When  you  have  a chance,  browse  through  a second-hand  bookstore  or  look 
through  the  book  section  of  your  local  thrift  shop.  What  do  you  see  on  the 
shelves  in  terms  of  novels?  Are  there  any  obvious  patterns?  Does  it  seem  as  if 
one  kind  of  novel  or  another  is  more  popular?  What  conclusions  would  you  draw 
about  the  reading  habits  of  Canadians  based  on  what  you  see  there? 


When  a piece  of  writing  follows  a set  pattern,  it’s 
considered  formulaic.  For  instance,  if  you  read  a 
movie  review  that  describes  a film  as  “boy  meets 
girl,”  a western,  or  a “chick  flick,”  you  immediately 
tune  in  to  the  movie’s  formula.  You  know  what 
conventions  to  expect.  It’s  the  same  with  a book. 


Formula  can  be  deadening  to  the  reader  or  viewer;  the  story  is  old,  the  action  is 
completely  predictable,  and  sometimes  the  characters  are  flat.  But  formula  can  also 
be  comforting— the  reader  or  viewer  knows  what  to  expect  and  won’t  have  to  deal 
with  any  nasty  surprises.  If  you  know  the  hero  isn’t  going  to  die  in  the  end  (who 
would  do  the  sequel?),  it  takes  away  some  of  the  stress. 
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9.  Does  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  novel  seem  to  fit  into  the  high  or  low  category  of  art? 
In  other  words,  from  what  you’ve  read  so  far,  do  you  feel  that  The  Bean  Trees  is 
formulaic  or  original?  If  you  think  it’s  formulaic,  what  would  you  say  is  the 
formula?  If  you  think  it’s  original,  explain  why. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  172, 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  think  all  stories  share  common  elements?  If  you  were  to  organize  all  the 
stories  in  the  world  into  four  or  five  groups,  what  would  the  groups  be?  The 
Canadian  literary  critic  Northrop  Frye  felt  that  all  stories,  high  or  low  culture, 
follow  one  of  four  patterns  that  he  identified  as  comedy,  romance,  tragedy,  and 
irony.  Search  the  Internet  or  your  local  library  to  find  out,  according  to  Frye,  what 
each  of  these  forms  entails.  Can  you  find  examples  of  each  one?  Does  The  Bean 
Trees  seem  to  fit  into  one  of  those  categories? 


Archetypes 


There  are  critics  who  agree  that  the  number  of  shapes  that  stories  can  take  is  limited. 
They  believe  that  writers  repeat  the  same  structures  over  and  over  again.  And  believe 
it  or  not,  people  don’t  get  tired  of  hearing  the  same  patterns  over  and  over.  For 
instance,  how  many  jokes  have  you  heard  that  begin,  “There’s  this  guy  who  walks 
into  the  doctor’s  office  ...”  or  “Knock-knock”? 
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Many  narratives  may  be  just  as  familiar  to  you.  Simply 
mention  the  terms  fairy  tale  or  folk  tale  or  fable  and 
you  have  a good  idea  of  how  a story  will  start  and  end. 
Some  scholars,  such  as  comparative  mythologist 
Joseph  Campbell,  would  argue  that  this  doesn’t  make 
stories  trashy  or  flat;  rather  it  shows  that  all  humans 
are  united  at  a deep,  unconscious  level. 

This  is  where  the  idea  of  archetypes  comes  into  play. 
Certain  characters,  plots,  and  themes  recur  over  and 
over  and  over  in  literature — as  well  as  in  visual  texts. 

These  archetypes  are  something  to  which  everyone 
can  relate.  They  unite  us  and  are  part  of  what  makes 
us  human. 
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Some  popular  narrative  structures  stem  from  patterns  that  are  ancient  and  simple. 
For  instance,  consider  one  of  the  earliest  works  written  in  Europe.  Boccaccio  wrote 
The  Decameron  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  centres  on  a group  of  soldiers  in 
quarantine.  Every  night,  they  choose  a theme  or  topic,  and  each  man  tells  a story 
related  to  that  theme.  Meanwhile  in  England  at  about  the  same  time,  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales  took  a slightly  different  approach;  his  characters  are  also 
haphazardly  thrown  together  as  they  travel  together  on  a pilgrimage  and  take  turns 
telling  their  life  stories. 

These  early  stories  provide  a clear — and  in  some  ways  clumsy— format,  but  the 
same  structures  still  crop  up  today.  How  many  novels  or  movies  have  you  come 
across  that  involve  people  travelling  or  trapped  together  somewhere?  They  may  be 
on  a train,  on  a camping  trip,  caught  in  an  avalanche,  or  stranded  on  a desert  island; 
and  throughout  the  ordeal  they  have  to  get  to  know  each  other. 


GOING  FURTHER 


“1 

Take  a moment  to  consider  what  reality  TV  shows  like  “Survivor”  or  “Big  Brother’ 
might  have  in  common  with  the  medieval  tales  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio. 


Ms.  Kim:  When  you  look  at  a contemporary  novel  like  The  Bean  Trees,  it  might 
be  a little  harder  to  identify  the  premise  that  the  novel  is  based  on.  Most 
novelists  today  are  much  more  sophisticated  than  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer 
were  in  the  middle  ages— at  least  about  this  sort  of  thing.  The  structures  they 
rely  on  are  more  subtle  and  also  more  flexible. 

Carmen:  I’m  not  sure  I get  what  we’re  actually  looking  for. 

Ms.  Kim:  You’re  trying  to  identify  the  premise  of  the  novel.  What  gets  it  going? 
What  trajectory  does  Kingsolver  set  up  for  it? 

Tyson:  What’s  a trajectory?  Is  that  like  the  trajectory  of  a rocket? 

Ms.  Kim:  Exactly.  When  a rocket  is  launched,  it’s  important  to  pay  attention  to 
the  path  it  takes.  What’s  the  angle  of  its  arc?  The  shape  of  its  journey?  And 
that’s  what  you’re  thinking  about  now  in  terms  of  the  novel. 


Tyson:  So  we’re  thinking  about  the  novel  as  though  it’s  a flying  object? 
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Ms.  Kim:  Why  not?  Any  story  is  ultimately  about  action,  right?  So  a novel  has 
to  move  somewhere.  What  launches  the  movement?  And  once  it’s  launched, 
where  does  it  go? 

Fiona:  Well,  I’d  say  that  it  really  gets  going  when  Missy  buys  her  car  and  hits 
the  road. 

Tyson:  Though  it  could  have  started  earlier  than  that.  It  seems  as  if  she’s  wanted 
to  get  out  of  there  for  a long  time. 

10.  There  are  many  references  to  being  trapped— or  getting  “hooked”— in  the  first 
chapters  of  the  novel.  Identify  one  of  these  references. 

11.  a.  What  is  Missy  escaping  from? 

b.  Was  it  inevitable  that  Missy  was  going  to  leave?  Why  or  why  not? 

12.  a.  Does  the  means  of  escape  that  Missy  chooses  seem  like  a good  way  to  get  out? 
b.  Do  you  admire  her  for  making  that  choice,  or  do  you  think  that  she’s  foolish? 


The  Impact  of  Names 


Carmen:  Well,  I think  it’s  interesting  that  Missy  decides  to  change  her  own  name. 

Tyson:  I thought  it  was  a bit  weird.  I mean,  when  you’re  born  with  a name  and 
you  live  with  it  for  all  those  years,  why  would  you  want  to  throw  it  away? 

Carmen:  Who  would  want  to  spend  a whole  lifetime  with  the  name  Missyl  It 
sounds  so  silly. 

Tyson:  But  her  real  name  is  Marietta. 

Fiona:  Yeah,  another  name  after  a town— only  this  time  in  Georgia! 
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Carmen:  This  isn’t  the  first  time  she  changed  her  name  anyway.  She  says  when 
she  was  three,  she  stamped  her  foot  and  told  her  mom  to  call  her  Miss 
Marietta  and  then  that  changed  to  Missy. 


Fiona:  But  the  name  she  chooses  this  time  is  dumb,  too!  As  a name,  Taylor  is 
okay,  but  the  way  she  picked  it  is  so  arbitrary  and  stupid.  What  if  she  had 
stopped  in  a different  town? 

Levi:  She  lists  some  of  the  towns  she  could  have  been  named  after.  1 remember  Cerro 
Gordo  and  Blue  Mound,  but  1 think  she  made  sure  she  didn’t  stop  there.  I thought 
it  was  kind  of  cool — she  could  have  a whole  new  name  because  of  a spot  on  the 
map.  Aren’t  the  names  parents  give  their  kids  kind  of  arbitrary  ar 

Fiona:  And  Taylor  does  suit  her  better. 

Tyson:  1 suppose.  Marietta  and  Missy  are  both  kind  of  sweet, 
feminine  names  and  she’s  pretty  tough. 

Levi:  The  name  means  she  can  have  a fresh  start.  She  doesn’t 
have  to  hold  on  to  the  name  that  her  mom  gave  her  or  the  life 
she  was  supposed  to  have. 
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Today,  quite  a few  parents  are  naming  their  daughters  Taylor,  but  when  The  Bean 
Trees  was  written,  it  sounded  very  unusual.  In  fact,  the  novel  is  probably  partly 
responsible  for  the  current  popularity  of  the  name.  But  it’s  important  to  remember 
that  at  the  time  a girl  taking  the  name  Taylor  would  have  been  something  of  a 
curiosity.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  respond  to  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

• Do  you  have  the  sense  that  part  of  the  name  change  for  Taylor  was  about 
rejecting  the  life  that  she  was  supposed  to  have? 

• How  do  people  usually  feel  about  their  names?  If  necessary,  interview  some 
friends  and  write  in  response  to  these  questions: 

- For  what  reasons  do  people  change  their  names? 

- What  impact  does  a person’s  name  have  on  his  or  her  personality? 

- Do  people  grow  into  their  names? 

- What  is  it  like  to  have  a memorable  name? 

- What  is  it  like  to  have  a name  you  hate? 

- What  effect  does  a name  have  on  the  first  impression  of  someone? 

- How  do  people  get  their  names? 

- Do  you  know  of  anyone  with  a particularly  interesting  naming  story? 
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• In  the  novel,  as  in  the  real  world,  people  don’t  just  receive  names 
individually.  Kingsolver  includes  names  in  the  novel  that  refer  to  groups  of 
people.  These  names  may  apply  to  a particular  class  or  race  or  some  other 
group  of  people.  Consider  some  of  the  names  of  groups  of  people  that 
Kingsolver  mentions.  Do  you  find  any  of  them  derogatory?  Think  about 
names  that  you’ve  heard  in  your  life  that  refer  to  specific  groups  of  people. 
Who  chooses  the  name?  Do  they  ever  change  over  time?  How  and  why? 


Names  may  be  seen  as  superficial  markers  of  who  people  are.  On  the  other  hand, 
names  act  as  the  code  through  which  people  present  themselves  to  the  world.  A lot 
of  importance  is  pinned  on  names. 

Names  also  play  a significant  role  in  the  world  of  the  novel.  Writer  William  Glass 
maintains  that  “A  character,  first  of  all,  is  the  noise  of  his  name.”  Writers  often 
provide  their  characters  with  names  that  have  some  significance.  Sometimes  this  is 
obvious;  sometimes  it’s  not.  Consider  character  names  that  you’ve  already  come 
across— such  as  Willy  Loman  and  his  sons  Biff  and  Happy  in  Death  of  a Salesman. 
You’ve  probably  already  considered  the  effect  created  by  those  names. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  7A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 and  2. 


Barbara  Kingsolver  seems  to  introduce  a lot  of  questions 
about  what  it  means  to  be  a child  and  what  it  means  to 
be  a parent.  She  mentions  many  different  relationships 
between  parents  and  children  in  the  lives  of  both  her 
major  characters  and  her  minor  characters. 

13.  Describe  the  relationship  between  Missy  and  her 
mother.  In  your  response,  explain  how  you  know 
what  their  relationship  is  like  and  provide  at  least 
one  quotation  to  back  up  your  ideas. 

14.  Consider  the  following  characters  and  their  relationships 
to  their  parents  or  to  their  children.  What  do  these 
relationships  reveal  about  being  a parent  or  a child? 


a. 

Newt  Hardbine 

e. 

Lee  Sing 

b. 

Jolene  Shanks 

f. 

Mattie 

c. 

Turtle 

g- 

Sandi 

d. 

Lou  Ann  Ruiz 

h. 

Bobby  Bingo 
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15.  What’s  ironic  about  the  fact  that  Taylor  ends  up  with  Turtle?  In  your  response, 
explain  whether  Taylor  recognizes  the  irony  herself.  Find  two  quotations  to 
support  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  173. 
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Childhood  is  often  seen  as  an  idyllic  time,  one  without  worries  or  cares,  filled 
with  innocence  and  joy.  Does  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  novel  support  this  idea? 
Would  you  say  that  it’s  optimistic  or  pessimistic  in  the  vision  of  childhood  that 
it  portrays?  How  does  it  compare  with  your  own  ideas  about  being  a child? 


Life  as  a Highway 


Canadian  Music  Hall  of  Fame  member 
Tom  Cochrane  released  his  popular  song 
“Life  Is  a Highway”  in  1991.  The  song  is 
original;  the  metaphor  it  employs  is 
ancient.  Cochrane  is  one  of  a long  line  of 
artists  who  have  employed  it  in  their 
songs,  poems,  stories,  and  films.  Maybe 
you  could  even  imagine  the  pilgrims  in 
Chaucer’s  tale  singing  about  it  as  they 
travelled  along  the  road  to  Canterbury. 


16.  Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a highway.  Why? 

17.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  songs,  poems,  or  stories  that  employ  this  metaphor? 
If  you  can,  brainstorm  a list  with  your  study  partner. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Find  the  lyrics  to  Tom  Cochrane’s  “Life  Is  a Highway”  on  the  Internet.  Does  the 
journey  that  it  describes  echo  Taylor’s  journey  at  all? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  174. 
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a genre  of 
non-fiction  writing 
that  recounts  the 
writer’s  travels, 
usually  by  car 


The  highway  has  been  used 
metaphorically,  but  it  has  also 
been  used  literally.  Like  Taylor,  the 
characters  in  many  stories  literally 
set  out  on  the  road.  A whole 
sub-genre  of  travel  literature  has 
developed  that’s  come  to  be 
known  as  road  literature.  Much 
of  it  is  autobiographical. 


You’ve  probably  seen  a number  of  road  movies  in  your  life — films  that  focus  on  a 
trip  taken  by  one  or  more  characters — along  the  highway,  in  a train,  on  foot,  or  in  a 
motor  vehicle. 
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Consider  a trip  that  you’ve  taken  in  your  life — even  if  it  was  a short  one.  The 
trip  could  have  been  by  train,  bus,  foot,  boat,  bicycle,  or  some  other  means  of 
locomotion.  Write  a short  prose  piece  describing  the  trip.  Include  the  people 
who  were  with  you,  the  people  you  met  on  the  way,  the  places  that  you  passed 
through,  your  final  destination,  and  any  interesting  events  that  occurred. 


Telling  stories  about  journeys  may  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  storytelling. 
People — merchants,  soldiers,  minstrels,  pilgrims,  explorers,  colonizers — have  always 
left  their  homes  and  been  eager  to  tell  about  their  adventures  upon  their  return.  In 
whatever  form— letters,  reports,  ballads,  gossip,  tall  tales,  dispatches— the  stories 
have  made  it  back  to  the  people  who  remained  behind. 

18.  What  is  it  about  travelling  that  attracts  contemporary  storytellers  so  much? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  175. 
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Fiona:  All  this  talk  about  road  trips  makes  me  think  of  a song  that  1 love  by  the 
Dixie  Chicks  called  “Wide  Open  Spaces.” 


Carmen:  That’s  part  of  the  attraction,  isn’t  it?  Somehow,  when  you’re  on  the 
road  there  aren’t  any  restrictions  on  direction  or  time;  you’re  free  to  go 
wherever  you  want  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  you  want.  The  possibilities  are 
endless,  and  there’s  this  wonderful  sense  of  freedom  and  adventure. 

Levi:  But  you  still  have  some  direction;  there’s  still  a road  that  can  get  you 
somewhere. 

Fiona:  You’re  free  but  you  still  have  a road  to  follow,  so  you’re  also  kind  of  safe. 

Carmen:  Part  of  the  reason  that  road  trips  are  appealing — at  least  the  ones  on 
the  highway— is  the  whole  driving  thing.  1 mean,  everyone  loves  open-road 
driving.  1 certainly  do,  and  1 want  to  get  my  motorcycle  license  too. 

Levi:  1 don’t  see  what  the  big  deal  is.  I drive,  but  it’s  not  like  it  totally  rocks  my 
world. 

Fiona:  Think  of  all  those  car  commercials.  They  always  make  it  seem  that  if  you 
have  a vehicle,  you  can  be  on  top  of  the  world.  Driving  a car  is  never  about 
just  going  to  the  convenience  store  for  milk.  It’s  about  going  somewhere 
incredible  and  amazing— off  the  roads,  and  fast.  And  of  course,  you  have  to 
be  beautiful  to  do  it. 

Tyson:  Yeah,  I guess  it’s  kind  of  a frontier  thing.  Humans  conquer  nature  or 
something. 

Carmen:  It’s  also  about  the  individual.  It’s  as  if  you  get  to  be  all-powerful  driving 
this  vehicle  out  in  the  big  world— totally  self-reliant.  Of  course  you  won’t 
break  down,  because  you’re  superhuman. 


Levi:  But  if  you  did  break  down,  that  would  just  add  to  the  story.  Like  you  might 
find  a mechanic  who’s  a serial  killer.  Or  you  might  fall  in  love  with  the  cook 
where  you  have  breakfast. 


i 
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a grand  ancient 
tale,  told  in  verse, 
that  recounts  the 
deeds  of  heroes 


Ms.  Kim:  It’s  interesting  that  you  mention  these 
possibilities.  Many  ancient  epic  poems  were 
highly  detailed  and  even  formulaic.  All  the 
accomplishments  of  the  hero  would  be 
listed.  All  the  people  encountered  and 
places  visited  would  be  described.  These 
stories  included  a lot  of  detail  about  the 
landscape  and  even  the  weather. 

Tyson:  Are  you  saying  that  The  Bean  Trees 
could  be  read  as  an  epic? 


Ms.  Kim:  I might  not  go  that  far,  but  it’s  a question  worth  discussing.  For  instance, 
it  would  make  a good  essay  topic.  Many  contemporary  novels  borrow  from 
older  traditions  but  usually  try  to  do  something  fresh  and  unique  with  them. 


19.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  any  epic  poems?  Have  you  ever  read  one? 

20.  From  your  reading  of  The  Bean  Trees  so  far,  would  you  say  that  it  could  be 
described  as  an  epic  (except,  of  course,  that  it’s  not  written  in  verse)?  Use  the 
following  chart  to  formulate  your  response.  Identify  the  qualities  that  you  know 
of  the  epic  and  point  out  whether  The  Bean  Trees  has  matching  qualities.  You 
may  have  to  complete  the  chart  as  you  read  the  rest  of  the  novel. 


Characteristics  of 
the  Epic 

Characteristics  of 

The  Bean  Trees 

^Uicdl^  tkem  ^ a male  pAxdacpniAl 
hemic  he  Ha 

"Ihe  fimicupmdt  H j^male;  dlted^  hucjlt, 
iheuc^  mi  tmiJilifmalLj.  hemic  cuiA  mt 
Lilemdlij.  a 

21.  The  road  trip  is  often  regarded  as  a quintessentially  American  narrative  form. 
Suggest  a reason  for  this. 

22.  a.  Why  does  Taylor  head  west? 

b.  Why  does  she  stop  in  Tucson,  Arizona?  Is  that  where  she  intended  to  stop? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  175. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


With  a partner  or  in  a group,  look  at  a map  of  the  United  States  and  try  to  trace 
Missy’s  journey.  Can  you  find  the  towns  that  she  mentions?  Can  you  find  the  spot 
where  she  changes  her  name  to  Taylorl 


One  motorcyclist  and  writer,  Mark  K.  Tiger  Edwards, 
had  this  to  say  about  road-trip  literature:  “Another  thing 
that  is  pretty  obvious  here  is  that  road  lit  isn’t  always 
just  about  the  road.  Sometimes  the  road  maps,  the 
destinations,  even  the  trips  themselves,  are  internal.” 

One  reason  that  journeys  provide  an  attractive  subject 
for  writers  is  the  way  crises  can  arise  in  a trip.  As 
characters  face  the  physical  challenges  of  the  journey, 
they  may  also  have  to  sort  out  internal  conflicts. 

23.  Identify  a physical  or  logistical  crisis  that  Taylor  faces  while  on  the  road,  and 
describe  whether  or  not  it  provokes  some  kind  of  spiritual  growth  in  her. 

24.  Do  you  ever  feel  that  writers  give  their  characters  too  hard  a time?  Do  you  think 
Kingsolver  makes  things  harder,  say,  for  Taylor  and  Lou  Ann  than  they  need  to 
be?  Explain  your  response  with  direct  references  to  the  novel. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  176. 


What  has  come  to  be  known  as  wad  literature  is  a sub-genre  of  travel  writing.  As 
travel  has  become  much  more  possible  for  ordinary  people,  travel  literature  has 
become  a very  popular  genre  of  writing.  Next  time  you’re  in  a bookstore,  take  a look 
at  the  travel  section;  you’ll  likely  be  surprised  at  how  large  it  is.  If  you’d  like  to  read 
some  examples  of  travel  writing,  visit  the  online  magazine  Trip  Lit,  which  can  be 
found  at  http://www.triplit.com.  Does  the  writing  at  this  site  match  your  vision  of 
what  it  means  to  write  about  travelling? 


Some  critics  maintain  that  writing  about  other  places  and 
people  is  really  a way  of  writing  about  yourself.  Think  about 
this  idea  and  about  any  travel  literature  you’ve  read;  do  you 
think  the  assertion  is  true?  Whether  or  not  you  do  agree,  it  is 
true  that  in  travel  writing  there’s  a constant  tension  between 
writing  about  the  places  visited  or  the  people  who  are  there. 
Think  about  which  one  is  most  important  to  you. 
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25.  Which  does  Barbara  Kingsolver  do?  How  does  her  novel  strike  a balance 
between  writing  about  places  and  writing  about  people? 

In  some  novels  of  the  road-trip  genre,  the  person  on  the  journey  isn’t  actually  the 
focus;  rather  more  time  is  spent  with  the  quirky  characters  met  along  the  way. 

26.  Pick  two  characters  that  Taylor  has  met  so  far— one  that  you  enjoyed  reading 
about  and  one  that  you  thought  could  have  been  left  out.  So  far,  is  the  novel 
more  about  Taylor  or  more  about  the  people  she  meets? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  177. 


picaresque  novel 


a type  of  novel  that 
recounts  the  life  of 
a rascal  (someone 
of  ill  repute  with 
little  money)  who 
must  survive  using 
his  or  her  wits 


episodic 


consisting  of  a 
string  of  incidents 
or  adventures  often 
loosely  threaded 
together 


GOING  FURTHER 


A form  of  writing  that’s  closely  connected  to  the  epic  poem  and  to  road  literature 
is  the  picaresque  novel.  This  form  emerged  in  sixteenth-century  Spain  and 
commonly  featured  a rascal  or  rogue  from  humble  origins  who  moved  from 
adventure  to  adventure  getting  through  by  the  skin  of  his  or  her  teeth.  Through 
cleverness,  the  rascal  would  “make  it,”  by  either  gaining  material  wealth  or 
coming  to  some  form  of  self-knowledge.  Often  this  would  also  involve  a return 
home.  These  novels  tended  to  be  episodic.  Use  the  Internet  or  your  local  library 
to  find  out  more  about  the  picaresque  novel.  Following  are  two  famous  examples 
of  picaresque  novels: 

• The  History  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders  by  the  English  writer  Daniel 
Defoe  (author  of  Robinson  Crusoe],  published  in  1722 

• Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  by  the  Spanish  writer  Miguel  Cervantes, 
published  in  1605  (a  work  that  some  people  still  maintain  is  the  “greatest” 
novel  yet  written) 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  had  the  chance  to  read  and  think  about  the  first  four  chapters 
of  The  Bean  Trees.  You’ve  considered  the  characters  that  are  in  the  novel,  the 
direction  the  novel  takes,  and  some  of  the  issues  that  it  raises. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  how  the  narrative  is  structured  in  the  novel. 

But  before  you  begin  the  next  lesson,  be  sure  to  read  Chapters  5 to  8. 


e<&son  3:  The  Nature  of  Narrative 


Narrative,  Description,  and  Dialogue 

At  the  heart  of  the  novel  lies  narrative.  Novels  have  big  hearts  though;  they  don’t 
rely  exclusively  on  narrative.  Other  important  building  blocks  such  as  description 
and  dialogue  combine  with  narrative  to  bring  the  novel  to  life.  The  way  that  these 
elements  come  together  determines  the  texture  and  pace  of  a novel.  Is  it  slow  and 
meditative?  Philosophical?  Action  packed?  Fast  moving?  Scandalous?  Didactic? 
Novelists  can  go  in  any  direction. 

Technically,  the  term  narrative  (or  narration]  refers  to  the  telling  of  a story  or  the 
recounting  of  a sequence  of  events;  it’s  the  action  in  a novel.  A novel,  however, 
would  be  as  boring  as  mud  if  it  were  simply  a list  of  events.  Most  novelists  work  to 
balance  action  with  description  and  dialogue  so  that  a complex  and  multi-layered 
tale  results. 
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At  times  during  a novel,  dialogue  will  predominate;  at  times  the  novelist  will 
describe  a scene  or  explain  an  idea.  These  are  all  important  storytelling  methods. 
Used  well,  they  work  together  to  create  stories  with  impact. 

1.  List  some  of  the  other  methods  storytellers  employ  to  give  their  stories  more 
impact.  If  possible,  brainstorm  ideas  with  a study  partner  or  in  a small  group. 
A list  has  been  started  for  you. 


Compare  your  list  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  177. 


Just  to  emphasize  the  differences  between  the  three  modes  of  writing  (narration, 
description,  and  dialogue),  here’s  an  example  of  each,  gleaned  from  Chapters  5 to  8 
of  Kingsolver’s  novel.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  three  of  them  often  mesh.  Some 
dialogue,  for  instance,  may  contain  description,  and  a passage  that’s  primarily 
narrative  might  contain  a small  amount  of  dialogue. 


Narration 

Turtle,  wielding  a chopstick  in  each  hand,  had  managed  to  pick  up  a 
chunk  of  pineapple.  Little  by  little  she  moved  it  upward  toward  her 
wide-open  mouth,  but  the  sticks  were  longer  than  her  arms.  The 
pineapple  hung  in  the  air  over  her  head  and  then  fell  behind  her  onto 
the  floor.  We  laughed  and  cheered  her  on,  but  Turtle  was  so  startled 
she  cried.  1 picked  her  up  and  held  her  on  my  lap.^ 

Description 

She  was  possessed  of  the  type  of  blond,  bone-straight  hair  that  was, 
for  a brief  period  in  history,  the  envy  of  every  teen-aged  female  alive. 

1 remember  when  the  older  girls  spoke  so  endlessly  of  bleaching  and 
ironing  techniques  you’d  think  their  hair  was  something  to  be  thrown  in 
a white  load  of  wash.  Lou  Ann  would  have  been  in  high  school  by  then, 
she  was  a few  years  older  than  me,  but  she  probably  missed  this  whole 
craze.  She  would  have  been  too  concerned  with  having  the  wrong  kind 
of  this  or  that.2 

Dialogue 

“Usually  little  kids  are  into  faces,”  he  informed  me.  “She  seems  kind  of 
spaced  out.” 

“She  makes  up  her  own  mind  about  what  she’s  into.” 

“She  sure  has  a lot  of  hair,”  he  said.  “How  old  is  she?” 

“Eighteen  months,”  1 said.  It  was  a wild  guess. 

“She  looks  very  Indian.” 

“Native  American,”  Fei  corrected  him.  “She  does.  Is  her  father  Native 
American?” 

“Her  great-great-grandpa  was  full-blooded  Cherokee,”  1 said.  “On  my  side. 
Cherokee  skips  a generation,  like  red  hair.  Didn’t  you  know  that?”^ 

' Excerpt,  107,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

^ Ibid.,  98. 

^ Ibid.,  71-72. 
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2.  What  do  you  observe  about  each  of  these  examples?  For  instance,  do  you  see  any 
characteristics  that  are  unique  to  each  form?  Is  it  easier  or  more  enjoyable  to  read 
one  type  over  the  other?  Describe  the  rhythm  and  speed  of  reading  for  each. 
Design  a chart  to  present  your  observations. 

3.  Practise  identifying  narration,  description,  and  dialogue  by  finding  another 
example  of  each.  The  examples  can  be  as  short  as  five  lines. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  178.  ^ 


Earlier  in  this  course,  you  had  the  chance  to  “translate”  prose  into  poetry  and 
vice  versa.  As  you  can  imagine,  dialogue,  description,  and  narrative  can  each 
be  transferred  into  either  of  the  other  forms.  Dialogue  and  description  can  be 
“narrativized”;  description  and  narrative  can  be  turned  into  dialogue;  anything 
can  be  used  as  a spinoff  for  description. 

Immediately  after  her  disastrous  interview  with  the  first  set  of  potential  roommates, 
Taylor  recounts  the  crazy  experience  for  Lou  Ann.  Essentially,  she  turns  dialogue 
into  a narrative. 


Carmen:  But  what  would  happen  if  you  turned  a whole  novel  into  nothing  but 
dialogue? 

Levi:  It  would  be  a play!  Really,  that’s  what  a play  consists  of,  right?  You  don’t 
need  the  “filler”  of  the  narrative,  because  you’re  watching  it  on  stage  and  the 
visuals  fill  in  for  you.  And  when  you  read  the  script,  the  stage  directions  kind 
of  act  like  that  filler. 

Fiona:  Or  it  could  be  a comic  strip.  The  words  in  comic  strips  are  usually  in 
those  little  speech  bubbles — which  means  it’s  dialogue,  right? 

Tyson:  Yeah,  you  don’t  need  to  describe  or  narrate  very  much  in  a comic  strip, 
because  the  audience  is  looking  at  the  picture  and  can  see  what’s  happening. 
Sometimes  they  put  in  sound  effects  or  a caption  like  “The  next  day,”  but 
that’s  about  it. 
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Carmen:  Right,  and  that  voice  saying  “The  next  day”  is  doing  what  the  narrative 
does;  it’s  hooking  the  events  together,  building  a little  bridge  for  the  reader 
where  there  might  be  a gap.  It’s  a transitional  device,  really. 


Ms.  Kim:  That’s  right.  When  Taylor  tells  Lou  Ann  the  story  of  the  harmonious 
space  people,  she  has  to  bridge  a lot  of  gaps  because  Lou  Ann  wasn’t  there. 
She  probably  told  Lou  Ann  what  they  looked  like  and  what  they  did  as  well 
as  what  they  said.  She’d  also  have  to  provide  the  background  about  why  she 
went  there.  But  if  she  could  show  Lou  Ann  the  movie  of  her  experience,  it 
would  just  have  dialogue. 


Writers  will  choose  to  present  information  to  the  reader  in  whatever  format  they  feel 
is  most  suitable  for  the  moment.  It  might  be  a question  of  rhythm;  it  might  be  a 
question  of  convenience  or  speed;  it  might  be  a question  of  having  invented  really 
talkative  characters.  There  are  as  many  reasons  as  there  are  situations. 

4.  A number  of  new  characters  are  introduced  in  Chapters  5 to  8.  If  you  haven’t 
already  done  so,  take  the  time  now  to  add  another  character  to  your  rogues’ 
gallery.  Choose  one  introduced  in  these  chapters.  Provide  a drawing  and  a 
description  of  the  character’s  personality.  Provide  details  from  the  novel  to 
support  your  observations. 

5.  Describe  how  Kingsolver  handles  each  of  the  following  moments.  Are  they 
revealed  essentially  through  dialogue,  narration,  or  description? 

a.  Mattie  showing  Taylor  what  an  exploding  tire  feels  like 

b.  Taylor  meeting  Lou  Ann  for  the  first  time 

c.  Esperanza  seeing  Turtle  for  the  first  time 

d.  Estevan,  Mattie,  Lou  Ann,  Taylor,  and  Turtle  stopping  for  the  quail  family  to 
cross  the  road 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  178. 
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If  you’re  feeling  really  adventurous,  choose  a different  scene  from  the  novel  and 
try  converting  it  into  one  of  the  following: 


• a dramatic  script 

• a screenplay 

• a comic  strip 

• a radio  play 


When  you’ve  finished  it, 
perform  it  or,  at  the  very 
least,  show  it  to  a fellow 
classmate  or  an  interested 
family  member. 


r 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


Description  can  take  different  forms.  Whenever  you  feel  that  a writer  is  “going  off  on 
a tangent,”  you’re  probably  reading  description.  The  tangent  might  be  an  exploration 
of  something  quite  concrete  like  the  description  of  Lou  Ann’s  hair,  or  it  could  be 
something  more  abstract— ideas  about  life,  philosophy,  politics,  or  something  else. 
Just  as  when  you  talk  to  people  face  to  face,  tangents  can  be  a welcome  distraction. 

On  the  other  hand,  tangents  can  divert  your  attention,  bore  you,  make  you  fidgety, 
and  cause  you  to  long  for  the  storyteller  to  get  back  to  the  main  story  line.  Rather 
than  complementing  the  narrative,  which  is  concerned  with  action,  some  readers  see 
elaborate  descriptions  or  explorations  of  abstract  ideas  or  philosophical  ramblings  as 
disruptive  and  boring.  Consider  the  following  advice  from  American  writer  Elmore 
Leonard:  “My  most  important  piece  of  advice  to  all  you  would-be  writers:  when  you 
write,  try  to  leave  out  all  the  parts  readers  skip.” 

6.  Can  you  find  an  example  where  Kingsolver  goes  off  on  a tangent — where  she’s 
more  concerned  with  ideas  than  with  advancing  the  plot?  Did  you  skip  any  of 
these  parts  or  other  parts? 

Sometimes  writers  are  mysterious.  They  leave  blanks  in  their  writing,  expecting  “active 
readers”  to  do  the  work  that’s  necessary  to  fill  them  in— that  is,  to  make  the  necessary 
inferences.  Other  writers  explain  everything  down  to  the  most  minute  detail. 


7.  a.  Does  Barbara  Kingsolver  leave  many  blanks  in  her  writing?  If  so,  point  out  a 
few  things  that  remain  unexplained  or  only  hinted  at. 

b.  Why  do  you  think  these  situations  weren’t  explained  in  detail? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  179. 


Point  of  View 

The  form  of  a novel  is  partly  determined  by  the  point  of  view  that  the  narration 
takes.  In  your  experience  of  reading,  you’ve  probably  come  across  novels  written 
from  every  possible  point  of  view. 

In  past  English  language  arts  courses,  you’ve  likely  learned  that  stories  can  be  told 
from  the  following  narrative  points  of  view: 

• first  person— major  character 

• first  person — minor  character 

• omniscient 

• limited  omniscient— major  character 

• limited  omniscient— minor  character 

• objective 

When  you  reviewed  narrative  point  of  view  in  Module  2, 
these  were  the  types  of  narration  presented.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  there  that  sometimes  a first-person  narrator  can’t 
be  relied  upon  to  report  things  accurately  or  objectively.  Anything 
reported  by  an  unreliable  narrator — such  as  an  innocent-eye 
narrator— must  be  taken  “with  a grain  of  salt.” 

But  sometimes  it  helps  to  think  a bit  beyond  these  basic  narrative  points  of  view. 
After  all,  just  as  one  first-person  narrator  can  be  more  reliable  than  another,  some 
can  be  more  sympathetic  or  simply  more  talkative  than  others.  Some  tend  to  be 
intimate,  while  some  are  distant.  Some  don’t  tell  you  much;  some  go  on  and  on. 
Any  first-person  narrator  will  be  closer  to  some  characters  than  others,  and  this 
surely  prejudices  his  or  her  observations. 

8.  a.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  how  would  you  characterize  the  narrative  point  of 
view  through  which  Barbara  Kingsolver  chose  to  tell  her  story  in  The  Bean 
Trees'^  In  your  response,  note  whether  she’s  consistent  with  her  viewpoint 
throughout  the  chapters  you’ve  read. 

b.  What  impact  would  a different  point  of  view  have  had  on  the  novel? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  180. 
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As  you’ve  seen,  even  when  a novel  or  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person,  the  storyteller  can  be  closer  to  or  further  from 
the  story. 

The  flavour  and  possibly  even  the  direction  of  a story  or 
novel  is  determined  by  the  narrator’s  position  in  relation  to 
the  happenings.  Is  the  storyteller  in  the  middle  of  the  action? 
Is  the  storyteller  a little  bit  removed  from  the  action? 


9.  Where  would  you  locate  Taylor  in  this  regard? 

10.  Choose  a very  brief  moment  in  Chapters  5 to  8 and  retell  it  through  the  eyes  of 
one  of  the  characters  who’s  in  the  moment  but  on  the  periphery— that  is,  who’s 
not  so  involved  in  the  event. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  181. 


The  placement  of  the  narrator  in  relation  to  his  or  her  involvement  in  the  story  is 
one  important  aspect  of  point  of  view.  Likewise,  the  placement  of  the  narrator  in 
time  also  has  an  impact.  Is  the  narrator  relating  events  as  they  happen?  Is  the 
narrator  recalling  them  years  later?  If  so,  how  would  the  language  or  events  change? 

11.  Choose  another  brief  moment  in  Chapters  5 to  8.  Imagine  Taylor  in  her  eighties 
recalling  the  adventures  of  her  youth.  Retell  the  moment  as  you  imagine  she 
would  recall  it. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  181. 


Narratives  don’t  always  stick  to  the  same  type  of 
narration  or  point  of  view.  For  instance,  the  point  of 
view  shifts  twice  in  The  Bean  Trees  between  Taylor 
and  a limited-omniscient  narrator  who  follows 
Lou  Ann.  Once  the  two  women  meet  and  Taylor 
moves  into  Lou  Ann’s  house,  the  story  is  told 
through  Taylor’s  eyes  for  the  rest  of  the  novel. 

Time  is  something  else  that  can  change  in  a novel’s 
narrative.  As  you  well  know,  the  events  in  any 
narrative  needn’t  always  be  ordered  chronologically 
— in  the  order  in  which  events  actually  occurred — 
and  the  events  may  not  play  themselves  out  at  a 
consistent  pace. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  questions  you  can  ask  about  a novel  to  determine  how  time  is 
handled  within  its  narrative: 


• Does  the  narrative  move  along  day  by  day  or  hour  by  hour? 

• Does  the  narrative  race  through  months  and  years? 

• Does  time  pass  quickly  or  slowly? 

• Does  the  narrative  leave  gaps? 

• Does  the  narrative  go  forward?  Backward?  Does  it  jump  back  and  forth? 

• How  much  time  passes  from  the  beginning  of  the  novel  to  the  end?  A day? 
Several  generations? 


Tyson:  1 remember  reading  a novel  that  covered  four  generations  of  a family. 

It  went  through  more  than  a century. 

Fiona:  In  just  one  novel?  That’s  a lot  of  time  to  cover.  It  might  be  hard  for  the 
reader  to  keep  up.  I don’t  think  I’d  like  a novel  like  that;  I’d  just  be  getting 
really  interested  in  one  cast  of  characters  and  they’d  all  die;  then  I’d  have  to 
start  over  with  their  children. 

Ms.  Kim:  Yes,  you  can  imagine  what  it  means  to  cover  that  whole  span  of  time  in 
one  novel.  Think  about  the  opposite:  the  Russian  novel  One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovich  is  an  entire  novel  that  covers  just  one  day.  How  would  that 
affect  your  experience  as  a reader? 

Levi:  Well,  I guess  it  would  be  easy  to  follow  because  the  author  isn’t  trying  to 
cram  all  of  those  years  in  there.  What  would  you  write  about  though? 

Carmen:  It  must  have  been  a very  busy  day.  You’d  think  that  in  order  for  it  to 
be  worth  writing  about,  a lot  of  stuff  would  have  to  happen  that  day. 

Fiona:  Or  else  you’d  just  go  into  a lot  of  detail  about  each  thing. 


Levi:  I suppose  if  you  were  trying  to  cover  several  hundred  years,  you  couldn’t  go 
into  so  much  detail. 

Tyson:  Yeah,  but  sometimes  you  see  movies  that  skip  a lot  of  time.  You  find  out 
that  something  happened  in  a character’s  childhood  and  then  you  see  the 
character  thirty  years  later  as  an  adult. 

Carmen:  I don’t  think  there’s  any  rule  that  you  have  to  cover  everything  when 
you  write  a novel. 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  right.  Writers  sometimes  play  around  with  the  order  of  events  or 
leave  things  out.  Stories  can  also  flash  forward.  And,  as  you  know  oh  so  well, 
when  the  narrative  shifts  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story,  that  move  is  called  a 
flashback. 


12.  Are  there  any  gaps  in  The  Bean  Trees'l  Does  the  writer  ever  skip  ahead?  If  so, 
identify  an  example. 

13.  Are  there  parts  of  the  novel  that  seem  to  go  faster  or  more  slowly  than  others? 
Again  point  out  a specific  example  if  you  think  there  are. 

14.  Can  you  think  of  any  times  when  the  characters  in  The  Bean  Trees,  through 
what  they’re  saying  or  thinking,  go  back  to  an  earlier  moment  that  happened 
before  the  story  even  started?  Point  out  an  example. 

15.  a.  Do  you  have  a preference  in  terms  of  the  order  a novel  follows?  Do  you 

enjoy  reading  something  that  flashes  back  or  flashes  forward? 

b.  What  are  some  reasons  that  a writer  might  want  to  employ  these  techniques? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  181. 


Because  narrative  is  ultimately  made  up  of  a number  of  events  that  have  to  link 
together  closely  enough  that  the  reader  can  follow  the  sequence,  writers  pay 
attention  to  the  “paths”  they  build.  What  route  will  a writer  take  readers  down  in 
order  to  give  a story  the  most  impact? 

Earlier  in  this  course,  the  poet  Iman  Mersal  described  writing  narrative  as  a method 
of  stacking  and  building,  as  opposed  to  exploring  one  “spot”  or  “moment”  like  a 
lyric  poem  might.  Narrative  may  be  a set  of  moments  or  “spots,”  but  eventually  it 
has  to  get  somewhere. 


Section  1 : Climbing  The  Bean  Trees 
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subplot  I 


a plot  that  branches 
off  from,  or  that 
parallels,  the  main 
plot  in  a work  of 
fiction— most  often 
a novel— but  that  is 
less  important 


Some  novelists  don’t  create  a clear  path;  rather,  they 
leave  the  reader  to  assemble  the  pieces  and  make 
the  connections.  As  you  can  imagine,  in  most  novels 
there  may  be  one  main  story,  but  there  are  probably 
many  smaller  side  stories  that  branch  off  from  the 
main  one.  The  main  road,  or  story,  of  course, 
comprises  the  plot.  The  side  branches  are  known  as 
subplots.  One  of  the  things  you  probably  noted 
earlier  about  the  difference  between  a short  story 
and  a novel  is  that  the  novel  has  space  for  a number 
of  subplots  while  the  short  story  generally  will  have 
only  one  plot  because  it  has  to  be  more  compact. 


16.  In  point  form  or  a list  of  short  sentences,  outline  the  events  in  the  main  plot  so 
far  in  The  Bean  Trees. 


17.  Can  you  identify  any  subplots? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  182. 


O 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  considered  a number  of  aspects  of  the  novel  The  Bean  Trees. 
You’ve  looked  at  the  way  in  which  Barbara  Kingsolver  handles  narrative,  description, 
and  dialogue.  You’ve  examined  the  point  of  view  used  by  the  author  and  the 
organization  of  the  novel — along  with  the  order  of  the  narrative.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you’ll  look  more  closely  at  the  writer’s  choices  regarding  language.  But  before  you 
begin  the  next  lesson,  be  sure  to  read  Chapters  9 to  12. 
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In  Section  1,  you’ve  accomplished  many  things.  You’ve  considered  the  nature  of 
the  novel  as  a genre  and  you’ve  become  acquainted  with  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  novel 
The  Bean  Trees.  By  now  you’ve  read  a good  portion  of  the  book,  paying  attention  to 
character  and  setting.  You’ve  examined  the  choices  that  the  writer  has  made  in  order 
to  heighten  the  impact  of  her  novel— including  point  of  view,  order,  narration, 
dialogue,  and  description.  In  the  next  section,  you’ll  build  on  ah  of  the  knowledge 
that  you’ve  acquired  and  skills  that  you’ve  honed  so  far. 
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ection  2:  The  View  from  Here 


Aaron  and  Star  set  up  a reading  group  with  their 
friends  to  get  through  the  novel  they  were 
studying  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1.  At  the 
first  meeting,  the  discussions  really  took  off;  they 
were  far  enough  into  the  novel  that  they  could 
sink  their  teeth  in,  and  people  were  figuring  out  if 
they  liked  it  or  not.  They  talked  about  some  of 
the  characters  in  the  book  as  well  as  some  of  the 
issues  that  it  touched  on.  But  when  they  got 
together  the  second  time— squeezed  in  between 
band  practice  and  basketball — it  was  a different 
story.  Chelsea  and  Munir  had  both  read  the  entire 
book  on  their  own;  they  were  so  into  it  that  they 
hadn’t  wanted  to  stop.  But  Liv  and  Lucy  were 
finding  the  reading  quite  a slog.  In  the  end, 
everyone  went  a bit  crazy  that  night.  Aaron  got  it 
all  going  when  he  started  reading  the  fourth 
chapter  aloud  with  an  Austin  Powers  accent. 

Soon  people  were  reading  paragraphs  in  a dozen 
different  accents.  Before  you  knew  it,  Liv  was 
singing  the  opera  version. 

You’re  almost  at  the  end  of  The  Bean  Trees — and 
this  entire  ELA  30-1  course.  If  you’re  starting  to 
slow  down  a bit,  don’t  be  afraid  to  break  things 
up  with  a little  craziness  like  that.  Have  some 
fun.  If  you’re  speeding  along— go  for  it.  But 
remember  to  record  your  thoughts  and  ideas  as 
you  go. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  be  considering  the  novel  in 
greater  depth.  You’ll  examine  Kingsolver’s  language. 
You’ll  look  at  the  issues  that  the  novel  touches  on 
and,  finally,  you’ll  have  the  chance  to  write  critically 
about  the  work.  This  section  will  provide  you  with 
the  opportunity  to  thoughtfully  consider  your 
position  as  both  a reader  and  a writer. 


When  you  read  a work  of  fiction,  do  you  tend  to  get  so  caught  up  in  the  action  and 
the  characters  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  writer’s  use  of  language?  If  so,  you 
aren’t  alone;  in  fact,  it’s  possible  to  get  so  involved  in  a novel’s  plot  that  you  end  up 
almost  skimming  through  the  pages— and  skipping  those  long  descriptive  passages 
entirely— in  your  hurry  to  find  out  what  happens  next. 

This  is  fine  for  some  types  of  novels — most  notably  for  adventure  stories  and  similar 
sorts  of  escape  literature.  In  fact,  works  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  aptly  labelled 
page-turners.  But  zipping  through  novels,  oblivious  to  the  language  in  which  they’re 
written,  isn’t  something  you  should  be  doing  when  you  read  works  intended  to  do 
more  than  keep  you  turning  pages. 

Whether  they  work  with  prose  or  poetry,  good  writers  always  use  words  effectively 
and  interestingly.  As  you  work  at  becoming  a more  effective  reader,  you  should  learn 
to  pay  close  attention  to  writers’  diction  and  style. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  looking  at  how  Barbara  Kingsolver  works  with  words.  In 
fiction  writing,  poetic  techniques  and  imagery  may  not  be  centre  stage  as  they  are  in 
a poem.  However,  even  when  writing  a lengthy  novel,  writers  take  great  care  in  how 
they  set  up  words  on  the  page;  and  Barbara  Kingsolver  is  no  exception. 
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Looking  at  Chapters  9 to  12 

Before  you  enter  into  a closer  examination  of  Kingsolver’s  language,  take  some  time 
to  gather  your  thoughts  about  the  events  of  Chapters  9 to  12.  A great  deal  has 
happened  in  these  chapters. 

1.  Spend  five  minutes  freewriting.  If  you’re  keeping  a reading  log,  don’t  worry 
about  repeating  your  ideas. 

2.  Several  revelations  occur  in  the  last  four  chapters  you  read.  Information  that  was 
previously  withheld  is  uncovered  for  the  first  time. 

a.  List  the  revelations  that  occurred. 

b.  Choose  one  revelation  and  consider  why  Kingsolver  chose  to  reveal  the 
information  at  this  time.  What  kind  of  impact  did  she  create  by  doing  so? 

c.  Were  any  of  these  revelations  foreshadowed?  Provide  a specific  example. 

3.  Kingsolver  touches  on  moments  of  great  jubilation  and  great  despair.  Identify  an 
example  of  each.  Did  you  feel  moved  by  these  moments?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Consider  the  titles  of  the  chapters  that  you’ve  just  read.  Is  there  anything  striking 
about  them? 

5.  Add  another  character  to  your  gallery.  Provide  a physical  representation  of  the 
character  and  a description  of  his  or  her  personality.  Include  two  or  three 
quotations  from  the  novel  that  support  your  ideas. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  182. 


Writers  and  Imagery 

Take  a moment  to  refresh  your  mind  about  the  ways  in  which  writers  use  language. 
If  you  want,  think  back  especially  to  the  poetry  that  you  read  in  Module  4 of  this 
course.  Consider  the  kinds  of  poetic  techniques  that  you  encountered  there. 

What  kinds  of  poetic  techniques  are  available  for  fiction  writers  to  use?  As  you  can 
imagine,  in  fiction  there  tends  to  be  less  emphasis  on  “poetic”  techniques  such  as 
rhythm  or  alliteration.  But  this  doesn’t  mean  that  they  aren’t  used  at  all.  Although 
fiction  isn’t  as  closely  connected  to  the  oral  tradition  as  poetry  is,  there  are  still 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  use  figures  of  speech. 
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6.  Read  the  following  two  sentences  and  identify 
the  poetic  device  (or  figure  of  speech)  that 
Kingsolver  has  employed  in  each.  In  your 
response,  explain  whether  or  not  you  think 
each  one  is  effective. 

a.  The  clouds  were  pink  and  fat  and 
hilarious-looking,  like  the  hippo  ballerinas 
in  a Disney  movie.  ^ 

b.  She  thought  about  the  baby  playing  in 
waves  of  her  blood,  on  the  smooth,  dark 
beach  of  her  insides.^ 

7.  Leaf  through  Chapters  9 tol2  to  find  an 
example  of  both  a metaphor  and  a simile. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  183. 


Imagery  is  as  integral  to  strong  fiction  writing  as  it  is  to  poetry.  Readers  need  to  be 
able  to  take  the  words  of  the  writer  and  use  them  to  picture  the  events,  characters, 
and  setting  in  their  minds.  The  more  vivid  the  imagery,  the  richer  the  experience  is 
for  the  reader.  Imagine  how  bland  reading  a novel  would  be  if  the  writer  gave  you  no 
clues  as  to  what  things  looked  like. 

8.  In  a chart  like  the  following  one,  identify  the  six  kinds  of  imagery  that  writers 
use  to  make  their  writing  more  vivid,  powerful,  and  precise.  (Review  Module  4 
if  necessary.)  Then  refer  to  Chapters  9 to  12  in  The  Bean  Trees  to  find  an  example 
of  each  type  of  imagery. 


Type  of  Imagery 

Example 

' Excerpt,  35,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

' Ibid.,  33. 


The  from  Here 


9.  Have  you  noticed  whether  or  not  the  images  in  this  novel  follow  any  kind  of  pattern 
or  theme?  Does  the  novel  concern  itself  with  any  particular  kinds  of  image? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  184. 


Il^  GOING  FURTHER 


Find  a passage  from  The  Bean  Trees  that  you  think  is  particularly  poetic.  Copy  it 
into  your  notebook.  What  makes  that  passage  poetic?  Highlight  any  particular 
words  or  images  that  you  find  striking.  You  had  experience  comparing  prose  and 
poetry  in  Module  4;  think  back  to  that  experience  now. 


Rewrite  the  passage  from  The  Bean  Trees  experimenting  with  line  breaks  in  order 
to  emphasize  or  throw  light  on  the  words  and  images  that  you  think  are  the 
strongest.  Now  take  the  final  step:  cut  away  unnecessary  words.  What  does  your 
poem  sound  and  look  like?  Read  it  aloud  to  a friend  or  family  member. 


Fiction  tends  to  have  more  visual  imagery  than  any  other  kind  since  human  beings 
tend  to  rely  so  much  on  their  sense  of  sight.  It  would  be  interesting  to  experience  a 
novel  that  primarily  features  sound.  Would  it  work? 


At  this  time  in  history,  interesting  observations  are  being 
made  about  the  impact  that  film  and  video  is  having  on 
literature.  A huge  audience  has  arisen  over  the  last  half 
century  whose  taste — or,  rather,  whose  sight— has  been 
cultivated  by  the  visual  culture  of  film,  video,  and  TV. 
Whether  it’s  subconscious  or  not,  most  people  can 
recognize  the  conventions  of  film — for  instance,  the 
types  of  shots,  their  angles,  distance,  and  framing. 


10.  Think  about  your  own  experiences 
watching  television  and  films  along 
with  the  material  you’ve  been  given  on 
cinematography  in  this  course  and  other 
English  language  arts  courses.  Do  you  see 
The  Bean  Trees  as  a cinematic  novel?  Does 
it  present  images  on  the  page  in  the  same 
way  that  a camera  would  on  the  screen? 
Try  to  explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  185. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Choose  a short  scene  from  the  novel  that  you 
can  easily  imagine  on  screen.  Copy  the  passage 
and  insert  instructions  for  the  camera  for  a 
screen  adaptation.  Don’t  change  it  into  a 
screenplay  per  se;  you  don’t  have  to  include  any 
dialogue  or  action  if  you  choose  not  to.  Use  your 
knowledge  of  movie  making  along  with  the 
material  in  Section  4:  Lesson  3 of  Module  5 and 
pages  166  and  167  of  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Writing  Naturally 

The  language  of  The  Bean  Trees  is  strongly  tied  to  Taylor,  the 
narrator.  Aspects  of  her  personality  are  revealed  not  only  by 
the  story  she  tells  but  also  by  how  she  tells  it. 

Kingsolver’s  novel  has  a strong  conversational  quality,  and 
as  a reader  you’re  probably  tempted  to  classify  this  language 
as  “ordinary”  or  “everyday.”  Yet  Taylor  is  quite  an  unusual 
person:  she  rejects  the  path  that’s  set  out  for  her  in  Pittman 
County;  she’s  headstrong  and  determined;  she  drives  west 
to  set  up  her  own  life.  These  are  all  quite  remarkable 
undertakings. 

11.  Do  you  think  that  Taylor  is  a good  storyteller?  Why  or  why  not? 

12.  Describing  the  language  used  in  the  novel  as  “everyday”  or  “ordinary”  might 
create  the  impression  that  it’s  bland  or  tame.  Is  it?  Is  there  anything  remarkable 
about  Taylor’s  language?  Provide  some  examples. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  185. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  sort  of  language  in  which  The  Bean  Trees  is  written?  For 
other  points  of  view,  turn  now  to  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD  and 
listen  in  on  a classroom  discussion  focused  on  just  that  topic.  The  title  of  the 
segment  is  “Writing  Naturally.” 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Earlier  in  the  course,  you  tried  your  hand  at  writing 
dialogue  that  sounds  natural  and  “authentic.”  Now 
that  you’re  working  with  a master  of  natural  writing, 
try  it  again.  Eavesdrop  on  a conversation  somewhere — 
in  your  school,  on  the  bus,  at  a restaurant,  a party,  a 
game,  or  some  other  gathering.  The  conversation  can 
be  between  two  or  three  people.  It  can  be  about  any 
subject.  Listen  as  closely  as  you  can  and  try  to 
remember  as  much  of  it  as  you  can.  If  you  have  to  take 
notes,  that’s  okay.  When  you  go  home,  try  to  capture 
the  conversation  on  paper.  What  issues  arise?  If  you  do 
it  word  for  word  the  way  you  heard  it,  would  it  be 
interesting  to  a reader?  If  you  change  it  to  make  it  more 
interesting,  are  you  still  able  to  capture  the  rhythms 
and  speech  of  the  people  you  listened  to?  Was  there 
anything  remarkable  about  the  way  they  spoke?  How 
easy  was  it  to  convey  on  paper— with  accuracy  and 
conviction— the  way  they  spoke? 


13.  Language  and  the  way  it’s  used  often  mark  differences  between  people.  The 
differences  might  be  in  economic  class,  age,  gender,  education,  geography, 
culture,  race,  ethnicity,  or  simply  personality.  Can  you  find  evidence  of 
differences  in  people  marked  by  language  in  The  Bean  Trees'^.  Support  your 
response  with  references  to  the  novel. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  186. 


Idiom  and  Colloquialism 


idiom 


an  expression 
peculiar  to  a 
particular  group  of 
people,  such  as 
those  living  in  a 
geographic  region 
or  belonging  to  a 
specific  social  class 


Taylor’s  language  is  threaded  through  with  the  idioms  and  colloquialisms  of  (the 
reader  presumes)  her  home  state  of  Kentucky.  She  even  incorporates  proverbs  that 
come  to  her  from  her  mother. 

14.  Look  through  Chapters  9 to  12  in  the  novel  to  find  three  examples  of  colloquial 
speech. 

15.  Find  an  example  of  a proverb  and  explain  what  it  means. 


16.  Find  an  example  of  speech  that  you’d  describe  as  just  plain  “Taylorese” — her 
own  made-up  form  of  expression. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  186. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Dictionaries  of  Canadian  English  feature  the  unique  words  and  expressions  used 
by  Canadians.  In  recent  years,  a dictionary  was  published  featuring  unique  words 
and  expressions  used  in  Newfoundland.  Imagine  that  you’re  about  to  publish  a 
dictionary  of  a very  tiny  cultural  group:  your  family.  What  unique  expressions  do 
you  and  your  wider  family  use?  Document  them  and  provide  definitions. 


17.  There  are  facets  to  the  language  of  The  Bean 
Trees  other  than  Taylor’s  use  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  expressions.  For  instance,  at  times 
the  novel  reads  like  a book  on  natural  history. 
Kingsolver  includes  a lot  of  detail  about  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  land. 

a.  In  what  other  ways  might  Barbara 

Kingsolver’s  previous  career  as  a scientist 
be  evident  in  The  Bean  Treesl  Find 
examples  of  language  that  sounds 
particularly  scientific. 


b.  Do  you  think  that  this  feature  of  Kingsolver’s  writing  makes  her  works 
richer  or  weaker?  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  1 on  page  187. 


Symbols  and  Motifs 

One  of  the  common  ways  in  which  novelists  heighten  their  stories  is  through  the  use 
of  motifs  and  symbols — terms  you  should  be  very  comfortable  with  by  now. 


Fiona:  I’m  not  sure  I’m  all  that  comfortable.  I think  I know  what  a symbol  is,  but 
motifs  still  confuse  me.  They  seem  awfully  subtle. 


Carmen:  Personally,  I still  have  problems  with  symbols.  You  can  spend  so  much 
energy  digging  around  trying  to  make  one  thing  mean  another. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 
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Levi:  But  symbols  can  bring  a lot  of  meaning  to  a work — and  energy. 


allegory 


a work  that  uses 
symbolic  characters 
and  events  to 
express 

generalizations 
about  human  life 
or  to  teach  lessons 


Ms.  Kim:  Forcing  a rigid  symbolic  meaning  onto  a work  is  one  of  the  approaches 
that  you  start  out  with  and  then  have  to  discard.  Remember,  if  you  dig  for 
symbols  everywhere,  then  you  reduce  every  single  work  to  an  allegory;  literal 
meaning  is  completely  disregarded.  In  a Going  Further  activity  in  Lesson  2, 
you’ll  be  reading  about  characters  in  medieval  allegories  whose  sole  function 
was  to  represent  something  else.  They  didn’t  even  have  names. 

Tyson:  So  what  are  you  supposed  to  do  with  symbols  exactly? 

Ms.  Kim:  There’s  a wonderful  quote  by  a philosopher  named  Theodor  Adorno. 

He  uses  a brilliant  metaphor  to  delineate  how  symbols  work:  you  look  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  and  you  see  a beautiful  treasure  shimmering  underneath 
the  waves.  You  want  the  treasure,  so  you  reach  in  and  grab  it  with  your  hand. 
But  when  you  bring  it  up,  the  treasure  turns  out  to  be  stones— just  dull 
stones.  They  shone  only  because  of  the  water  they  were  in. 


Tyson:  Are  you  saying  that  we’re  supposed  to  leave  the  symbols  underneath  the 
waves? 


Ms.  Kim:  Sort  of.  You  don’t  want  to  grab  onto  them  too  tightly.  You  want  to 
recognize  them  and  appreciate  them,  but  you  don’t  want  to  fix  on  them  or 
expose  them  in  too  harsh  a light.  Look  at  them  underneath  the  waves.  Let 
them  shimmer  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye.  Appreciate  their  subtleties. 

Fiona:  Then  what  about  a motif?  I mean,  in  Hamlet  it  became  pretty  plain  to  me 
that  there  were  these  ideas  running  throughout  the  play.  But  I still  don’t  think 
I’d  have  picked  them  out  on  my  own. 

Carmen:  In  music  there  are  motifs— parts  that  repeat  throughout  the  whole 
piece.  I recognize  them. 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  exactly  what  a motif  is  in  literature— a word,  a phrase,  or  an 
idea  that’s  threaded  throughout  the  work.  But  when  you  spot  one,  treat  it 
like  a symbol.  Remember,  once  it’s  out  of  the  water  it  loses  its  lustre. 


As  you  know,  symbols  and  motifs  are  closely  connected  to  theme.  They’re  also 
closely  connected  to  image.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  two  things  aren’t  mutually 
exclusive  but  neither  are  they  one  and  the  same.  An  image  may  be  a symbol  and  a 
motif;  an  image  may  simply  be  an  image;  an  image  may  be  a motif;  a motif  may  be 
a theme.  You  get  the  picture. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  references  made  in  the  opening  of 
The  Bean  Trees  to  fishing  and  fish  hooks.  These  powerful 
images  are  repeated  a number  of  times,  even  at  some 
unexpected  moments.  Do  you  think  these  images  stand 
for  more  than  what  they  are  on  the  surface? 

In  order  to  explore  this  possibility,  ask  yourself  the 
following  questions.  Remember  these  questions  are 
a guide;  they  aren’t  rigidly  fixed. 

• Does  the  image  have  rich  implications? 

• Is  the  image  described  at  some  length? 

• Is  it  repeated? 

• Does  it  appear  at  moments  when  it’s  not  necessary  for  the  plot? 

• Does  it  connect  to  themes  (that  is,  topics  or  issues)  that  run  through  the  work? 


18.  Have  you  noticed  any  motifs  so  far  in  The  Bean  Treesl  If  so,  identify  them. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  187. 


O 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  explored  the  importance  of  language  in  The  Bean  Trees.  In  doing 
this,  you’ve  used  much  of  the  knowledge  that  you’ve  gained  through  your  study  of  the 
short  story,  poetry,  and  drama.  You’ve  considered  Taylor’s  skills  as  a storyteller,  and 
you’ve  conducted  a detailed  examination  of  the  language  that  she  uses. 

You’ll  discuss  the  novel  in  more  detail  in  Lesson  2.  Your  job  now  is  to  read  the  rest 
of  the  novel;  then  do  the  assignment  question  as  indicated  by  the  following  box. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  7A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


i csson  2;  Literature  and  PoliUos 


The  BUdungsroman 


a novel  that  traces 
the  moral, 
intellectual,  and 
psychological 
growth  of  the 
protagonist 


It’s  possible  to  imagine  The  Bean  Trees  as  what  literary  scholars  call  a BUdungsroman— 
that  is,  a “coming  of  age”  novel.  Taylor  learns  many  things  including  how  to  be  a parent 
and  a room-mate.  You  could  also  say  that  an  important  part  of  Taylor’s  “coming  of  age” 
is  learning  about  what  goes  on  in  the  world — specifically  injustice.  This  kind  of 
awareness  might  be  called  a global  social  conscience. 


GOING  FURTHER 


BUdungsroman y as  you  probably  realized,  is  a German  term.  It’s  used  to  describe 
a type  of  work  that’s  often  called  the  “coming  of  age”  novel.  A BUdungsroman 
usually  follows  an  individual’s  growth  and  development  within  the  context  of  a 
defined  social  order.  The  growth  process,  at  its  roots  a quest  story,  has  been 
described  as  both  an  apprenticeship  to  life  and  a search  for  meaningful  existence 
within  society.  If  you’re  interested,  use  the  Internet  or  your  local  library  to  find 
out  what  the  characteristics  of  the  BUdungsroman  are;  then  try  to  decide  whether 
or  not  The  Bean  Trees  could  fall  into  that  category.  Look  for  the  titles  of  classic 
Bildungsromans  that  you  might  be  interested  in  reading. 
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Before  you  explore  Taylor’s  growth  as  a socially  aware  citizen  of  the  globe,  take  a 
few  moments  to  consider  the  end  of  the  novel  by  answering  the  following  questions. 

1.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  novel  ended?  If  not,  how  would  you  have 
changed  it?  If  yes,  what  did  you  think  was  really  effective  about  it? 

2.  What  did  you  think  of  the  last  line? 

3.  Would  you  say  the  ending  was  a happy  one?  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  187. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  7J 

A key  moment  of  growth  for  Taylor  occurs  when  Estevan  tells  her  about  torture 
methods  used  in  Guatemala.  Taylor  describes  the  moment  like  this: 

He  just  stared  at  me  until  it  hit  me  like  a truck.  I felt  it  in  my  stomach  muscles,  just  the 
way  1 did  when  I realized  that  for  nearly  an  hour  1 had  been  in  the  presence  of  Newt 
Hardbine’s  corpse.  There  is  this  horrible  thing  staring  you  in  the  face  and  you’re 
blabbering  about  bowling-pin  lamps  and  4-H.i 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Taylor’s  position?  Did  you  ever  come  to  such  a sudden 
awareness  about  some  injustice  in  the  world  that  you  previously  knew  nothing 
about?  How  did  you  feel?  Conversely,  have  you  ever  been  in  Estevan’s  position? 
What  did  it  feel  like? 


4.  Does  Taylor  start  off  with  a social  conscience?  How  do  you  know? 

5.  a.  How  does  Taylor’s  social  conscience  grow  and  develop?  Provide  details  from 

the  novel. 

b.  Does  Kingsolver  make  this  process  seem  convincing  to  you?  Be  sure  to  give 
your  reasons  along  with  specific  references. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  187. 


' Excerpt,  134,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


The  Role  of  Literature 


Fiona:  I think  it’s  okay  that  writing  is  educational,  but  isn’t  literature  supposed 
to  be  about  truth  and  beauty  and  all  that  stuff?  Does  Kingsolver  have  to  write 
about  so  many  ugly  things? 

Levi:  She  writes  about  beautiful  things  too— like  that  night  in  the  rain,  and  the 
landscape,  and  the  friendships  between  people.  The  things  that  happen  when 
Taylor  goes  to  Oklahoma  with  Estevan  and  Esperanza  and  adopts  Turtle  are 
pretty  beautiful. 

Tyson:  There  are  lots  of  ugly  things  in  the  world,  so  why  wouldn’t  writers  write 
about  them? 

Fiona:  But  isn’t  literature  supposed  to  help  you  rise  above  the  ugliness  of  the 
world?  How  can  you  feel  uplifted  when  you’re  reading  about  things  like  dog 
doo? 

Carmen:  That  reminds  me  of  our  discussions  of  poetry  in  Module  4.  You  tend  to 
associate  poetry  with  all  these  light,  airy  things,  and  then  you  find  out  that 
poets  write  about  all  kinds  of  stuff — including  everyday  happenings  and 
things  that  are  pretty  disturbing. 


6.  List  some  of  the  ugly  things  that  Kingsolver  writes  about  in  The  Bean  Trees. 

7.  Now  list  some  of  the  beautiful  things  that  Kingsolver  writes  about. 

8.  Do  you  find  that  one  or  the  other  (ugly  things  or  beautiful  things)  makes  the 
novel  more  gripping  or  interesting?  Explain  your  response. 

9.  Bearing  in  mind  your  responses  to  the  preceding  classroom  discussion  and  the 
questions  that  followed  it,  try  to  formulate  an  answer  to  this  question:  In  your 
opinion,  what  is  literature  supposed  to  do?  What  is  its  chief  function? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  188. 
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Art  Versus  Ideas 


There  are  many  people  in  the  world — 
critics  and  philosophers — who  have 
tried  to  work  out  precisely  what  the 
function  of  literature  is.  Over  the  ages, 
its  functions  have  changed. 

Literature  has  often  been  used  to 
criticize  society,  but  literature  and 
social  criticism  haven’t  always  had  a 
comfortable  relationship. 


10.  Consider  the  following  quotations  and  decide  which  one  best  suits  your  view  of 
the  relationship  between  literature  and  politics.  If  possible,  rather  than  writing 
out  a response,  use  the  quotations  as  the  basis  for  a group  discussion  or  debate. 
The  meanings  might  not  always  seem  obvious  at  first,  but  discussion  will 
usually  lead  to  a better  understanding.  Just  remember  that  ultimately  the 
question  is  this:  To  what  degree  should  fictionists  be  trying  to  educate  and  effect 
social  change,  and  to  what  degree  should  they  simply  tell  interesting  stories  to 
the  best  of  their  ability? 


My  disgust  for  those  who  reduce  a work  to  its  ideas.  My  revulsion  at  being  dragged 
into  what  they  call  “discussion  of  ideas.”  My  despair  at  this  era  befogged  with 
ideas  and  indifferent  to  works. 


—Milan  Kundera 

In  order  to  be  an  artist,  one  must  be  deeply  rooted  in  society. 

— Simone  de  Beauvoir 

Writers  know  words  are  their  way  towards  truth  and  freedom,  and  so  they  use 
them  with  care,  with  thought,  with  fear,  with  delight. 

—Ursula  K.  LeGuin 


Literature  ends  where  propaganda  begins. 


— Unknown 


f Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  188X'^ 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


TTTT 


Barbara  Kingsolver  herself  admits  that  she  uses  her  writing  to  promote  change.  She 
says,  “I  am  horribly  out-of-fashion  ...  1 want  to  change  the  world.  1 write  because  1 
have  a passion  for  storytelling,  but  also  because  1 believe  fiction  is  an  extraordinary 
tool  for  creating  empathy  and  compassion.” 

Take  a moment  to  think  of  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  novel  as  primarily  educational— a work 
that  takes  the  opportunity  to  educate  the  reader  about  the  world.  Keep  in  mind,  though, 
that  this  isn’t  the  only  way  to  look  at  this  novel  or  to  look  at  literature  in  general. 

11.  Is  there  anything  you  learned  about  in  this  novel  that  you  weren’t  previously 
aware  of?  Try  to  be  specific. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  188. 


Levi:  I think  that  one  of  the  great  things  about  this  novel  is  that  you  learn  something. 
I mean,  I didn’t  know  about  what  went  on  in  Guatemala  in  the  1980s. 


Fiona:  Sure,  but  is  that  the  best  way  to  learn  something  about  Guatemala?  There  are 
already  lots  of  ways  to  learn  about  what  goes  on  in  the  world.  You  could  just  read 
a newspaper. 

Tyson:  Yeah,  I certainly  don’t  want  to  read  a novel  that  makes  me  feel  that  I’m  sitting  in 
my  social  studies  class. 

Carmen:  But  I like  social  studies!  I wish  all  novels  were  like  social  studies.  1 hate 
reading  stuff  that  doesn’t  connect  to  the  world. 

Fiona:  But  then  why  read?  Why  not  watch  a documentary?  Would  you  try  to  learn 
about  globalization  from  a short  story?  How  much  could  you  learn  about  world 
hunger  from  a poem? 


Tyson:  Didn’t  we  learn  back  in  an  earlier  module  that  fiction  can  teach  what  life  is — or 
was— really  like  far  better  than  history  or  social  studies  can? 
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Ms.  Kim:  Good  point.  You  could  learn  something  about  world  hunger  from  a poem, 
couldn’t  you?  A poem  or  a short  story  might  not  be  the  only  vehicles  for  teaching 
about  the  world,  but  they  can  certainly  be  strong  voices. 


Levi:  I think  that’s  true,  but  you  always  have  to  be  aware  that  you’re  dealing  with  the 
biases  of  the  poet. 

Carmen:  But  if  you’re  watching  the  news  or  a documentary,  it’s  the  same  thing,  isn’t  it? 
You  also  have  to  take  into  account  the  biases  of  the  newspaper  owner  or  the 
reporter  or  the  station. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sanctuary  movement 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1980s?  In  order  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on,  conduct  a search  on  the  Internet 
using  the  keywords  sanctuary  movement. 

What  do  you  learn  from  the  websites  you  find?  Does 
the  information  that  you  come  across  correspond  with 
Barbara  Kingsolver’s  fictional  representation?  In  what 
ways  is  it  similar?  In  what  ways  is  it  different? 


The  students  in  Ms.  Kim’s  class  have  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  ways  that  it’s  possible  to  learn  about  the 
world.  You’ve  just  tried  one  of  them— searching  for 
reliable  resources  on  the  Internet. 

12.  With  a study  partner  if  possible,  brainstorm  a 
list  of  other  good  methods  of  learning  about 
global  issues. 


Compare  your  list  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  189. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


13.  The  students  also  hinted  at  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  methods  they 
discussed.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  benefits  or  drawbacks  to  each  method 
you  listed  for  the  preceding  question? 

14.  Do  you  think  that  a novel  is  a trustworthy  way  to  learn  about  the  world?  What’s 
particularly  good  about  it?  What’s  particularly  bad? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  189. 


Fiction  + Fact  = Faction? 

While  fiction  can  take  you  into  an  issue  or  an  era  and  breathe  life  into  it  in  a way  no 
history  text  or  newspaper  story  ever  could,  it  remains  true  that  there  are  dangers 
when  you  learn  about  history  or  issues  from  a novel.  Fiction  writers  are,  after  all, 
writing  creatively;  they  can’t  be  counted  on  to  give  you  the  facts  accurately  if  the 
facts  sometimes  get  in  the  way  of  a good  story.  And  when  fact  and  fiction  are  dealt 
with  together,  how  can  readers  always  know  when  one  ends  and  the  other  begins? 

15.  a.  Find  ten  cultural,  historical,  or  geographical  details  or 
allusions  in  the  final  chapters  of  The  Bean  Trees.  They 
can  be  references  to  either  real  or  imaginary  people, 
places,  things,  or  events.  As  you  make  your  list,  ask 
yourself  whether  each  item  in  it  is  likely  real  or  a 
figment  of  Kingsolver’s  imagination. 

b.  What  do  you  think  about  this  combination  of  factual 
and  fantastical  information?  Does  it  annoy  you?  Do  you 
feel  that  the  presence  of  factual  references  adds  a sense 
of  verisimilitude  to  the  story? 
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GOING  FURTHER 


• Some  writers  set  their  novels  in  places  that  are 
actual— such  as  Kingsolver  does  with  Kentucky 
and  Tucson.  Others  base  their  works  on  locales 
that  are  entirely  invented.  You  might  associate 
imaginary  settings  with  children’s  literature- 
like  Never-Never  Land  or  the  Land  of  Oz— but 
serious  fiction  can  also  feature  imaginary 
settings.  Here  are  three  well-known  fictional 
communities  and  the  writers  who  created  them: 

- Margaret  Laurence— Manawaka 

- Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez— Macondo 

- William  Faulkner— Yoknapatawpha  County 

If  you’d  like  to  find  out  more  about  these  imaginary  locations,  research  them 
on  the  Internet  or  in  your  library. 

• Do  you  know  whether  Pittman  County,  Kentucky,  is  an  actual  place?  Use  an 
atlas  or  the  Internet  to  find  out.  What  about  the  city  of  Tucson?  Find  out  what 
you  can  about  it.  How  do  these  two  locales  differ? 
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Imagine  that  you’re  about  to  write  a novel.  Write  a paragraph  describing  the 
setting  (or  settings)  for  it.  Invent  and  name  your  own  location  or  choose  a real 
place.  Include  as  much  concrete  detail  as  you  can. 


16.  Kingsolver  has  set  most  of  The  Bean  Trees  in  the  Arizona  desert.  How  does  she 
use  that  geographic  setting  to  her  narrative  advantage?  In  other  words,  how 
does  the  desert — and  the  things  that  happen  in  it — enrich  her  storytelling? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  190. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  7A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 
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What  do  you  know  about  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  life?  Did  you  learn  anything  about  her 
from  the  cover  of  the  novel?  If  possible,  search  the  Internet  for  information  about 
her.  One  place  to  begin  is  at  her  homepage: 

http://  www.kingsolver.com 

You  could  also  look  in  your  local  library  for  information  about  Kingsolver.  Reference 
sections  often  have  encyclopedias  featuring  short  biographical  sketches  of  writers, 
possibly  listed  by  nationality. 


17.  List  three  or  four  details  that  you  learned  about  Barbara  Kingsolver.  In  what 
ways  does  her  life  overlap  with  Taylor  Greer’s? 


Carmen:  I’m  never  really  sure  why  it  helps  to  know  anything  about  the  writer’s 
life.  I always  find  the  novels  interesting  and  the  writers’  lives  boring.  I don’t 
want  to  read  their  autobiographies.  I’m  not  into  non-fiction. 

Levi:  I like  reading  about  the  lives  of  writers.  I guess  I just  feel  curious.  I want  to 
see  what  inspired  them  to  write  what  they  did,  where  they  got  their  material. 
You  can  sort  of  understand  a book  better  if  you  know  where  it’s  coming  from. 

Tyson:  Yeah,  like  Barbara  Kingsolver  herself  grew  up  in  Kentucky  and  moved  to 
Arizona,  so  that’s  probably  why  it’s  the  same  with  Taylor. 

Fiona:  But  she  could  just  as  easily  have  picked  Florida  and  Alaska.  Would  that 
have  made  any  difference? 

Carmen:  Well,  it  would  have  been  harder  for  her  to  write.  She  would  probably 
have  had  to  do  research  since  she  might  not  have  known  those  places— or 
not  so  well. 

Levi:  But  she’s  a writer.  She  could  just  imagine  it,  couldn’t  she?  Writers  don’t 

always  have  to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  they  write  about,  do  they? 

That’s  what  imagination  is  for. 


Fiona:  But  think  about  what  would  happen  if  she’d  written  about  Florida  and 
she’d  never  really  been  there.  What  if  she’d  got  it  wrong?  Wouldn’t  people  in 
Florida  get  mad  at  her? 
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Levi:  Sure,  but  there  might  be  people  in  Arizona  who  read  The  Bean  Trees  and 
say,  “Wow,  she  didn’t  get  this  right.  This  isn’t  the  Arizona  that  I know.” 


Carmen:  So  maybe  it  would  be  safer  for  a writer  to  stay  away  from  anything  real 
and  write  only  about  imaginary  places  and  people.  She  could  just  make  up  a 
country  and  a town. 

Tyson:  Yeah.  Then  the  readers  would  have  completely  different  expectations. 
When  you  read  non-fiction,  you  want  it  to  be  true  and  you  want  it  to  be 
accurately  researched.  I suppose  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  same  in  a fictional 
piece  of  writing. 

Fiona:  But  1 still  think  the  whole  thing  would  crash  if  the  fiction  writer  got  it 
totally  wrong.  If  she  mentions  Arizona,  she  can’t  just  make  it  up  entirely  or  it 
would  be  stupid.  It  seems  that  this  is  somewhere  in  between. 

Ms.  Kim:  All  kinds  of  issues  pop  up  when  writers  incorporate  real  people  or 
places  into  fictional  narratives.  Sometimes  fiction  writers  use  factual  details  to 
lend  their  writing  authenticity  or  realism,  but  does  that  make  their  writing 
true?  Likewise,  if  Barbara  Kingsolver  borrowed  details  from  her  own  life  to 
create  Taylor,  does  that  mean  that  Taylor  is  really  her?  Probably  not. 


18.  A common  belief  about  fiction  writing  is  that  writers  should  write  about  what 
they  know.  Do  you  agree  with  this  vision? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2;  Lesson  2 on  page  191. 
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Thus,  in  a real  sense,  I am  constantly  writing  autobiography,  but  I have  to  turn  it  into 
fiction  in  order  to  give  it  credibility. 

— Katherine  Paterson 


In  light  of  Katherine  Paterson’s  statement,  comment  on  what  you  see  the 
difference  to  be  between  reading  autobiography  and  reading  fiction.  What  does 
Paterson  mean  when  she  says  that  fiction  gives  her  writing  more  credibility? 


GOING  FURTHER 


In  the  2003  Canada  Reads  panel  on  CBC  radio, 
people  voted  on  the  book  that  they  thought  all 
Canadians  should  read.  Justin  Trudeau  suggested 
Wayne  Johnston’s  novel  The  Colony  of  Unrequited 
Dreams,  a novel  based  on  the  life  of  a Canadian 
icon— Joey  Smallwood,  the  first  premier  of 
Newfoundland.  During  the  debate.  Will  Ferguson, 
an  Alberta  writer,  criticized  the  novel  for 
incorporating  false  information  about  Smallwood. 
For  example,  Johnston  describes  a disastrous  seal 
hunt  in  which  a number  of  men  froze  to  death  on  an  ice  floe.  Johnston  writes 
about  the  event  as  though  Smallwood  witnessed  it  firsthand,  which,  Ferguson 
maintains,  isn’t  the  case.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a fair  criticism?  How  do  you 
feel  about  writers  who  take  real  events  or  real  people  and  “fictionalize”  them? 
How  would  you  feel  if  someone  fictionalized  your  life? 


19.  a.  Think  for  a moment  about  your  own  “investments”  in  literature.  In  other 
words,  think  about  issues  relating  personally  to  you— as  well  as  about 
groups  to  which  you  belong— that  might  figure  in  works  of  literature. 
Imagine  that  someone  wrote  a novel  in  which  each  of  the  following  was 
mentioned.  How  much  would  you  care  whether  the  novel  presented  an 
accurate  picture  about  each  of  the  following? 


• you 

• your  immediate  family 

• your  age  group 

• your  gender 

• your  town  or  area 
your  province  or  territory 

• your  nationality 

• your  religion 

• your  culture  or  race 

b.  Which  did  you  find  that  you  cared  about  most? 

Do  you  know  why? 

20.  Are  there  other  investments  that  you  can  identify  that  weren’t  listed  in  question 
19.  a.? 

21.  People  may  have  differing  views  of  what  constitutes  an  “accurate  picture.”  How 
should  this  difference  of  opinion  be  dealt  with? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  191. 


! 
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GOING  FURTHER 


All  of  the  following  scenarios  are  loosely  based  on  actual  events.  Read  each  one 
and  try  to  identify  the  investment  that  those  on  each  side  of  the  issue  have.  Do 
you  agree  with  one  side  or  the  other? 

• A student  from  a small  town  goes  to  university  in  a big  city  and  ends  up 
writing  a regular  column  in  the  student  newspaper.  In  one  column,  she 
describes  her  home  town  as  “a  hole.”  People  of  the  town  are  furious.  They 
bombard  her  with  e-mail  messages  demanding  that  she  apologize. 

• Two  brothers  have  established  successful  writing  careers.  One  brother  writes 
an  acclaimed  novel  loosely  based  on  their  family.  The  other  brother  publicly 
denounces  the  novel,  claiming  it  provides  a completely  false  picture  of  their 
parents. 

• A renowned  writer  tackles  major  religious  questions  in  her  latest  novel. 
Religious  leaders  are  outraged  and  advocate  a ban  on  her  book.  In  some 
communities,  copies  of  her  novel  are  publicly  burned. 

• A novelist  in  a country  with  a totalitarian  government  incorporates 
environmental  and  political  issues  into  his  works.  He  frequently  criticizes 
the  government.  He’s  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  several  months.  Finally, 
he’s  tried  secretly  and  executed  for  treason. 


You’ve  been  asked  to  consider  the  groups — social,  cultural,  historical,  ethnic, 
national,  religious — with  which  you  identify  and  to  think  about  how  much 
investment  you  have  in  the  way  they’re  portrayed  in  literature.  This  process  can  help 
you  identify  your  investment  in  literature  as  a whole.  Sometimes  you  may  feel  very 
removed  from  the  characters  and  situations  that  you’re  reading  about,  so  it  may  be 
hard  to  feel  any  kind  of  investment.  But  other  times  you  might  read  a work  that  hits 
very  close  to  home.  In  this  case,  your  investment  in  the  piece  of  literature  is  probably 
much  greater. 


Now  think  about  all  the  characters  in  The  Bean  Trees  and  consider  the  various 
groups  that  they  belong  to. 

22.  Create  a list  of  those  various  groups.  If  possible,  brainstorm  the  list  with  a study 
partner.  Include  groups  that  are  mentioned  even  in  passing. 

23.  What  do  you  think  any  of  these  groups  (in  real  life)  might  have  to  say  about 
The  Bean  Treesl  Imagine  that  you’re  a member  of  one  of  them  or,  if  you  really 
are,  just  be  yourself.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  representation  of  your  group? 

Is  it  problematic?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  192. 
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Of  the  various  groups  with  an  “investment”  in  how  they’re 
portrayed  in  The  Bean  Trees,  one  that  you  might  think  has 
grounds  for  objecting  to  its  depiction  is  that  composed  of  Native 
Americans.  Clearly,  in  most  respects  Kingsolver’s  portrayal  is 
positive;  she  is  herself  deeply  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  Native 
people  in  her  country — and  of  indigenous  peoples  around  the 
globe.  She’s  angry  at  the  way  White  civilization  has  broken  down 
Native  society  and  culture,  and  she’s  resentful  of  the  way  of  life 
that  many  Native  Americans  have,  as  a result,  been  forced  to 
assume.  Part  of  her  reason  for  writing  The  Bean  Trees  was  to 
bring  this  situation  to  public  attention. 

Still,  there  are  problems.  Native  people  have  legitimately  pointed  out  that  a 
middle-class  white  woman,  no  matter  how  good  her  intentions,  simply  can’t  write 
with  conviction  or  accuracy  about  the  plight  of  their  people.  In  Taylor’s  adoption  of 
Turtle,  once  again  Natives  are  encountering  a situation  where  one  of  their  people  is 
“saved”  by  the  heroic  act  of  a White  person.  While  in  1988  Kingsolver  may  have 
been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  movement  to  bring  to  light  the  injustices  suffered  by 
many  Native  Americans,  the  charge  can  be  levelled  that  today  her  novel  seems 
somewhat  patronizing.  The  issue  of  Native  children  torn  away  from  their  people  and 
their  culture  by  well-meaning  Whites  is  something  society  is  far  more  aware  of  today 
than  in  the  ’80s.  Even  the  use  of  the  word  Indian  is  now  usually  considered 
inappropriate  when  referring  to  the  Native  people  of  the  Americas. 

To  do  Kingsolver  justice,  she  is  herself  sensitive  to  this  matter.  In  a sequel  to  The 
Bean  Trees,  titled  Pigs  in  Heaven,  she  did  her  best  to  present  the  Native  point  of  view 
on  the  issue  of  Native  children  adopted  into  White  society.  While  the  ending  to  this 
novel  may  seem  contrived  (remember  the  dens  ex  machina  endings  discussed  in 
Module  2),  the  book  does  dig  into  this  topic  with  a great  deal  of  sensitivity.  If  you’d 
like  to  see  how  Kingsolver  tackled  this  subject,  your  local  library  should  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  this  novel. 
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What  do  you  think?  Is  Barbara  Kingsolver  guilty  of 
the  charges  that  are  sometimes  levelled  against  her 
on  this  issue?  If  you’re  a Native  person  yourself, 
what  are  your  feelings  having  read  The  Bean  TreesI 
If  you’re  not  Native,  how  do  you  think  you’d  feel  if 
you  were? 
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As  you  explore  controversies  like  these,  you’ll  be  asking  yourself  a lot  of  questions 
about  the  choices  that  a writer  makes.  Not  only  will  you  ask  if  the  writer  paints  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  world;  you’ll  also  ask  yourself  questions  such  as  these: 


• Do  the  writer’s  sympathies  lie  with  a particular  character  or  group? 

• Are  any  characters  or  groups  treated  in  an  overly  simplistic  way? 

• Is  the  writer  dismissive  toward  any  particular  character  or  group? 

• Has  the  writer  put  forward  a complex  vision  of  the  world? 

• Which  characters  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  complex  and  nuanced? 

• Are  any  characters  flat  or  stereotypical? 

• Does  the  writer  treat  any  particular  characters  badly? 

The  Novel  as  Social  Commentary 

Bias  manifests  itself  in  many  ways.  Some  argue  that  writers  can’t  escape  being 
biased.  Kingsolver  speaks  with  great  sensitivity  about  what  she  sets  out  to  do. 
Consider  the  following  extract  from  an  interview  with  Kingsolver.  Note  that  the 
questions  are  printed  in  boldface  while  Kingsolver’s  responses  aren’t. 


You  write  a lot  about  racial  and  ethnic  pride.  You  say  in  one  essay:  “I’m  not  so 
much  interested  in  bloodlines  as  I am  in  the  motivation  for  multicultural 
appreciation.  1 appreciate  because  1 am  interested.  Just  as  1 can  admire  tropical  fish 
without  being  part  fish;  and  if  1 am  part  fish,  that’s  my  business.”  How  does  that  fit 
with  movements  for  the  celebration  of  racial  and  ethnic  pride  in  schools  and  in  the 
larger  society? 

It’s  probably  separate.  I hope  no  one  questions  that  it’s  a terrific  thing  to  know  your 
own  history  and  ethnicity  and  celebrate  it,  and  celebrate  your  holidays  and  your  food 
and  your  language  and  be  pleased  about  that,  and  be  open  to  sharing  it  with  others. 

The  transfer  to  writing  gets  tricky.  We’re  always  writing  about  someone  else,  unless 
we’re  writing  our  autobiography.  So  the  question  gets  to  be,  how  far  can  you  go  and  not 
be  stealing?  I know  writers  who  say  if  I execute  it  well,  I can  write  about  anybody  on 
the  planet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  anyone  on  the  planet. 

On  the  other  end,  there  are  writers  I admire  very  much  who  say  it’s  wrong  to  write  from  the 
point  of  view  of  anyone  you  have  not  been;  even  for  a woman  to  write  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a man  is  wrong.  The  arguments  for  that  are  compelling.  One  is  that  you  probably 
won’t  get  it  right.  Another  is  that  you  are  indeed  usurping  the  position  of  someone  who 
could  have  told  that  story  better.  And  if  you  view  publishing  as  a world  in  which  there  are 
finite  slots  for  books  to  come  through,  then  if  I as  a white  woman  use  the  slot  that  Spike  Lee 
could  have  used,  then  that’s  wrong.  And  I agree  with  that,  too. 

Are  there  are  a limited  number  of  slots? 
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Well,  it’s  a pretty  big  limited  number,  but  sure.  The  way  I’ve  settled  this 
question  for  myself  is  this:  I will  first  of  all  observe  the  world  in  which  I 
live,  which  happens  to  be  racially  and  ethnically  very  diverse.  My  first 
task  is  to  pay  close  attention  to  other  points  of  view  as  they  come  into 
my  world,  and  to  report  accurately.  And  to  invent  characters  who 
are  true  to  what  I see,  in  order  to  play  out  the  questions  that  I want 
to  answer.  I look  to  John  Steinbeck  as  a terrific  model.  He  wrote 
characters  who  were  Mexican  laborers,  he  wrote  women 
wonderfully,  a character  who  was  mentally  retarded,  and  he 
did  all  that  without  ever  entering  their  consciousness.  He  did 
it  from  the  outside,  and  he  did  it  wonderfully. 

That  seems  like  solid  ground  for  a writer:  I know  what  it 
looks  like  and  what  it  sounds  like,  but  I just  don’t  know 
what  it’s  like  to  live  my  life  in  that  skin. 
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Do  you  agree  with  Kingsolver’s  explanation  of  her  writing?  Do  you  think  she’s 
successful  in  her  representations  of  a diverse  range  of  people? 


As  you  read  and  analyse  a novel,  it’s  tempting  to  see  its 
characters  as  representative  of  a whole  group.  When 
characters  are  treated  in  this  way,  by  the  writer  or  by 
the  reader,  they  stop  being  individuals  and  become 
stereotypes.  In  the  twenty-first  century,  the  expectation 
is  that  characters  will  be  flesh  and  blood,  as  believable, 
complex,  and  uniquely  individual  as  any  actual  person. 

This  hasn’t  always  been  the  case.  Early  writing  in  English 
featured  characters  whose  sole  function  was  to  represent 
something  else.  In  other  words,  they  were  symbolic.  Such 
writing,  you’ll  recall,  is  known  as  allegory.  Writers  might,  for 
example,  name  characters  after  the  virtues  or  vices  that  they 
represent  and  the  characters  would  behave  accordingly. 


As  you  can  probably  guess,  allegorical  writing  has  strong  moral  overtones;  its 
purpose  is  primarily  didactic,  or  educational. 


— 

' "Lit  Chat  with  Barbara  Kingsolver,”  16  December  1995,  < htlp://archive.salon.com/16decl995/departments/ 
litchat.htinl  > (9  July  2003).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Salon.com. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Think  of  didactic  literature  that  you’ve  read,  including  fables  or  fairy  tales.  Are 
they  also  allegorical?  Can  you  imagine  converting  a section  of  The  Bean  Trees  into 
an  allegory  or  a fable?  What  qualities  would  the  characters  be  named  after?  How 
would  the  plot  change?  Try  your  hand  at  writing  an  allegory.  Use  The  Bean  Trees 
as  a basis,  or  write  an  original  one  from  scratch. 


Allegorical  writings  are  very  clear 
in  their  messages.  In  fact,  their 
messages  are  often  so  simple  and 
obvious  that  they  can  be  summed 
up  in  a sentence  that  would  fit 
nicely  on  a bumper  sticker. 


Over  the  centuries,  humans  have 
become  much  more  sophisticated 
in  both  their  reading  and  writing. 

Allegories  are  no  longer  a staple  c 
the  average  reader’s  literary  diet. 

In  fact,  today  allegories  are  mainly  relegated  to  comedy.  Most  people  don’t  enjoy 
being  hit  over  the  head  with  a two-by-four  when  it  comes  to  the  message  or  theme 
of  a work.  Remember  the  warning  given  earlier  that  you  should  never  try  to  express 
the  theme  of  a serious  text  as  a moral  or  catch  phrase. 

As  a result,  some  people  are  wary  of  literature  mixing  with  politics,  worried  that  the 
work  might  fall  flat  or  present  an  oversimplified  version  of  the  world  in  order  to  get 
its  point  across.  Political  messages  tend  to  be  blatant— jarring  statements— when 
what  the  contemporary  fiction  reader  values  is  subtlety  and  nuance. 

Many  people  feel  that  literature  is  above  politics— that  somehow  it  escapes  the  taint 
of  politics  and  that  its  primary  job,  as  Fiona  argued  earlier,  is  to  elevate.  Other  people 
feel  that  because  a novel  is  rooted  in  the  fabric  of  social  life,  it  can’t  avoid  making 
some  criticism,  even  if  indirectly. 

Writers  continuously  grapple  with  these  questions.  Just  what  is  the  responsibility  of 
a writer?  How  does  responsibility  mix  with  imagination?  How  does  a writer  with  a 
social  conscience  create  a work  that’s  imaginative  and  complex?  How  does  a writer 
portray  diverse  segments  of  society  in  ways  that  are  subtle  and  non-stereotypical? 

24.  Do  you  think  that  the  view  of  society  created  by  Kingsolver  is  oversimplified? 
Why  or  why  not? 

25.  Which  issues  do  you  think  Kingsolver  feels  passionately  about? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  192. 
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Are  there  any  social  issues  that  you  feel  passionately 
about?  If  you  were  going  to  write  an  issues-oriented 
novel,  what  would  the  issues  be? 


As  you  can  imagine,  there  are  many  different  ways  to  go  about  engaging  in  social 
criticism  in  a novel.  For  instance,  one  critic  maintains  that  in  order  to  be  effective, 
a novel  has  to  involve  the  reader  in  the  lives  of  the  characters  rather  than  make  any 
explicit  attack  on  social  abuses.  Making  an  outright  attack  on  a particular  abuse 
could  be  seen  as  soapbox  moralizing. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  term  soapbox  refers  literally  to  a makeshift  stand  for  a public  speaker. 
Metaphorically,  the  term  refers  to  some  written  or  spoken  format  that  provides 
an  outlet  for  a person’s  opinions — such  as  a newspaper  column,  a novel,  or  a 
radio  show.  The  expression  came  into  use  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  soap 
was  shipped  in  wooden  boxes.  People  who  didn’t  have  access  to  an  actual  stage 
would  resort  to  standing  on  a soapbox  to  speak,  and  the  term  came  to  be 
associated  with  speech  making— often  of  the  lengthy,  highly  impassioned, 
hyperbolic  kind. 

If  you  had  a passionate  message  to  deliver  to  the  world,  how  would  you  do  it? 
You  could  write  a novel,  but  if  you  chose  not  to,  what  are  the  “soapboxes” 
available  to  you?  What  kind  of  audience  could  you  reach?  Brainstorm  a list  of 
possible  avenues  you  could  take  to  get  your  message  out  there.  Work  with  a 
study  partner  if  possible. 


I 


26.  You’ve  already  listed  the  kinds  of  things  that  Barbara  Kingsolver  feels 

passionately  about.  How  does  she  go  about  launching  her  protests?  Does  she 
tell  or  does  she  show?  Do  you  ever  feel  that  she’s  lecturing  you?  If  you  do,  find 
an  example. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  193. 


Writing  about  ugly  things  isn’t  always  done  to  educate,  to  reveal  the  truth,  or  to 
criticize  society.  It  can  also  be  done  to  entertain,  intrigue,  or  shock.  These  details 
might  be  seen  as  needless  or  gratuitous.  Many  writers  learn  early  on  that  violence 
and  sensationalism  sell. 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  7P 


Many  contemporary  radio  and  television 
talk  shows  play  on  people’s  fascination  with 
the  sordid  or  ugly  details  of  other  people’s 
complicated  lives.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
talk  show  that  struck  you  this  way?  Why  do 
you  think  that  these  kinds  of  discussions 
appeal  so  strongly  to  the  television 
audience?  How  do  you  feel  about  this 
phenomenon? 


Earlier  you  listed  some  of  the  ugly  things  that  Kingsolver  writes  about.  Those  ugly 
things  that  you  listed  may  have  included  things  that  are  as  mundane  as  dog  doo  or 
as  violent  as  child  abuse. 

27.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  violence  that  Kingsolver  describes  in  The  Bean  Trees 
have  a purpose?  Would  you  say  that  it’s  ever  gratuitous — that  is,  unnecessary? 

28.  Does  it  make  more  sense  to  you  for  a writer  to  write  about  crises  or  to  write 
about  normal,  everyday  states  of  being?  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  pageHsS. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  explored  the  relationship  between  literature  and  politics,  ideas, 
and  art.  You’ve  considered  the  way  in  which  writers  balance  fiction  and  fact  along 
with  the  issues  that  arise  from  doing  this.  You’ve  considered  your  own  social  and 
historical  position  and  identified  some  of  the  things  that  you  feel  most  passionately 
about  when  it  comes  to  literary  representation.  Finally,  you’ve  honed  your  ability  to 
interpret  literature  in  sophisticated  and  sensitive  ways. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  turn  your  attention  to  the  business  of  writing  about  literature. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


Literary  Reviews  and  Book  Clubs 

Even  before  you  read  The  Bean  Trees,  you’d  probably  already  read  what  other  writers 
said  about  it.  The  cover  and  the  inside  pages  of  Kingsolver’s  novel  are  filled  with 
critics’  comments. 

1.  Go  back  and  look  at  those  quotations  now.  Choose  one,  write  it  out  in  your 
notebook,  and  then  write  a paragraph  reacting  to  it— either  supporting  it  or 
disagreeing  with  it.  Provide  details  from  the  novel  to  support  your  position. 

2.  Choose  another  quotation,  and  this  time  write  a paragraph  that  incorporates 
the  quotation  into  it.  The  quotation  can  form  the  opening  sentence  of  your 
paragraph,  or  it  can  be  placed  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  193. 
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Most  of  the  quoted  critics’  comments  have  been  lifted  from  longer  reviews  of  The 
Bean  Trees.  Book  reviews  are  written  by  critics,  many  of  whom  are  themselves  fiction 
writers.  Book  reviews  are  a genre  unto  themselves.  They  form  an  important 
component  of  public  literary  discourse.  In  recent  years,  there  have  been  other  modes 
of  public  discussion  about  books.  For  example,  Oprah’s  Book  Club — something  you 
may  have  heard  of— has  had  a huge  impact  on  both  readers  and  writers.  Oprah’s 
recommendations  instantly  boosted  sales  dramatically,  and  they  encouraged  readers 
to  try  books  they  might  otherwise  never  have  looked  at. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  book  clubs. 

Literary  magazines,  public  libraries,  and  private 
bookstores  often  host  them.  Book  clubs  also  chat 
online.  Many  groups  congregate  informally  to 
read  and  discuss  books  on  a weekly  or  monthly 
basis — often  over  a meal.  Another  recent 
development  involves  initiatives  such  as  CBC 
radio’s  “Canada  Reads.”  This  show  grew  out  of  a 
movement  that  has  spread  rapidly  to  boost 
literacy  and  public  discourse  about  literature. 

Cities  or  provinces  vote  to  choose  a book  that 
everyone  in  the  city  or  province  could  choose  to  read. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Take  some  time  to  visit  your  local  library  or  search  the  Internet  to  find  and  read  a 
few  book  reviews.  Most  magazines  and  newspapers  will  have  them,  often  in  the 
Sunday  edition.  You’ll  also  find  online  magazines  and  newspapers  that  are 
exclusively  dedicated  to  book  reviews,  such  as  these: 

• Quill  and  Quire  http://www.quillandquire.com/ 

• Prairie  Books  Now  http://www.bookpublishers.mb.ca/PBN/index.htm 

• London  Review  of  Books  http://www.lrb.co.uk/ 

• The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  http://www.nytimes.com/pages/books/ 


3.  Do  you  ever  read  book  reviews  in  newspapers  or  magazines?  Do  you  ever  make 
decisions  about  your  reading  based  on  such  reviews? 

4.  Have  you  ever  written  a book  review  in  an  English  language  arts  class?  If  yes, 
answer  the  following  questions: 

a.  What  was  the  book? 

b.  Who  was  it  by? 

c.  What  grade  were  you  in  when  you  read  it  and  wrote  about  it? 

d.  How  long  was  it? 

e.  What  elements  of  the  book  did  you  focus  on  in  your  review? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  194. 
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Reading  a Review  of  The  Bean  Trees 

You’ll  have  the  chance  now  to  see  what  one  reviewer  had  to  say  about  The  Bean 
Trees.  The  following  review  was  published  in  an  online  journal  of  teen  writing  in 
March  2003.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  writer  isn’t  a professional  reviewer.  When 
you’ve  read  it,  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow  it. 

The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver 

— Reviewed  by  Jessica  White 

Back  in  the  ’80s  a young  woman  gets  a beaten-up  old  Volkswagon,  leaves  her  home  in 
Kentucky,  and  sets  out  on  a trip  that  eventually  takes  her  to  the  Midwest — Arizona,  to 
be  precise.  On  the  way,  she  just  happens  to  become  the  unofficial  adoptive  mother  of  a 
baby,  abused  in  infancy,  whom  she  almost  accidentally  picks  up  outside  a bar.  In 
Arizona,  Taylor  (a  new  name  she  picks  for  herself,  discarding  her  birth  name  Marietta) 
works  in  a fast-food  joint  and  makes  new  friends  for  herself— including  a blind  woman 
and  illegal  immigrants  from  Central  America. 

All  these  events  take  place  early  on  in  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  novel  The  Bean  Trees.  A tale 
of  self-discovery  and  growing  up.  The  Bean  Trees  describes  how  Taylor  leaves  her  home, 
her  family,  her  world,  and  her  name  behind  and  forges  a new  life  for  herself — while 
learning,  on  the  way,  just  what  really  matters  and  what  doesn’t.  With  the  responsibility 
of  raising  her  new  daughter  (to  whom  she  gives  the  odd  but  somehow  appropriate 
name  Turtle),  Taylor  matures  quickly — with  the  help  of  her  new  best  friend  Lou  Ann, 
another  young  woman  bringing  up  a child  in  difficult  circumstances. 

Though  Taylor’s  responsibilities  sound  almost  overwhelming  for  so  young  a woman, 
the  fact  is  that  with  her  new  friends  and  family  she  finds  a sense  of  community  and 
belonging  she  never  experienced  back  in  Kentucky.  But  with  this  sense  of  belonging 
comes  a startling  awareness  of  the  injustices  of  the  world  where  beautiful  human  beings 
like  her  Guatemalan  friends  Estevan  and  Esperanza  can  be  persecuted  and  a baby  can 
be  sexually  abused  by  those  who  should  have  been  caring  for  her. 

Throughout  The  Bean  Trees,  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  prose  is  lively,  vivid,  and  highly 
authentic.  The  characters  seem  to  live  and  breathe  because  they  speak  like  real  people. 
Taylor,  who  narrates  most  of  the  story,  tells  her  tale  using  a rich  Kentucky  dialect  that 
brings  her  personality  to  life  and  keeps  the  reader  focused  and  turning  pages.  But  the 
colloquial  style  is  deceptive,  masking  the  seriousness  of  the  novel’s  theme.  The  style 
also  disguises  the  education  the  reader  is  given  about  the  realities  of  life  in  the  U.S.  for 
less-privileged  people — above  all,  perhaps,  for  illegal  immigrants. 

The  Bean  Trees  is  a novel  I highly  recommend.  It’s  a book  that’s  a pleasure  to  read— 
and  one  that  I suspect  I’ll  be  rereading  sometime  in  the  future.  Like  any  good  story,  it 
entertains  as  it  teaches.  It  shows  how  simple  people  with  ordinary  lives  can  be  heroes 
in  their  own  right;  and  it  inspires  readers  with  hope  for  humanity  while  showing  them 
aspects  of  the  human  reality  that  some  of  us  might  rather  ignore. 
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5.  How  would  you  describe  the  tone  and  the  diction  of  this  book  review? 

6.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  details  that  the  reviewer  includes?  Are  they  the 
same  details  that  you  would  have  included? 

7.  Are  there  any  points  that  you  disagree  with?  Which  ones? 

8.  In  your  experience,  what  are  reviews  meant  to  accomplish? 

9.  Does  this  review  do  what  you  think  a review  should? 

10.  If  you  had  to  lift  a quotation  from  this  review  to  put  on  the  cover  of  the  next 
edition  of  The  Bean  Trees,  what  would  it  be? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  194. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’d  like  to  compare  this  book  review  to  another  one  written  by  a reader  in 
her  teens,  go  to  the  following  URL: 

http : //teen . apl . org/Teen  Voices3  /revie  w_beantreeshtml . htm 

If  you  prefer,  write  your  own  review  of  The  Bean  Trees.  If  that  doesn’t  present 
enough  of  a challenge,  create  a fictional  persona  and  then  review  it  from  that 
point  of  view. 


Making  Arguments 

A review  is  just  one  way  to  write  about  a novel.  There 
are  many  others,  and  they  correspond  with  the  first, 
second,  and  third  levels  of  response  (which  you’ll 
recall  from  Module  4) . 

To  finish  up  your  study  of  The  Bean  Trees,  you’ll  think 
about  how  you  might  write  critically  about  the  novel. 

Because  it’s  so  late  in  the  course — and  because  you’ve 
already  done  a good  deal  of  this  sort  of  writing— you 
won’t  be  asked  to  actually  write  another  critical 
essay— though  you  will  be  asked  to  respond  critically 
to  The  Bean  Trees  as  part  of  your  Section  4 Assignment 
But  what  you  will  do  here  is  some  preliminary  critical 
thinking  about  the  novel. 

Think  back  to  your  experiences  with  writing  so  far  in  this  course.  If  you  remember 
from  earlier  modules,  the  third  level  of  response  depends  on  the  first  two  levels.  At 
this  stage,  it  becomes  very  important  to  refer  to  your  reading  logs,  free-flow  writing 
activities,  notes,  and  answers  to  questions.  They  should  all  help  you  with  your 
critical  writing. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


11.  Look  at  the  following  kinds  of  writing  and  identify  which  level  of  response  each 
requires.  If  you  need  to  review  levels  of  response,  go  back  and  have  another 
look  at  Module  4. 


d.  summary 

e.  critical  essay 

f.  research  paper 


a.  brainstorm 

b.  journal  entry 

c.  review 


g.  close  reading 


If  you  were  going  to  write  a critical  essay  about  The  Bean  Trees,  you’d  need  an 
argument;  and  in  order  to  establish  an  argument,  you’d  need  a topic.  How  would 
you  decide  what  to  write  about?  You’ve  probably  had  experience  doing  this  before  in 
essays  for  other  classes. 

Sometimes  a topic  comes  to  you  first,  and  then  you  can  transform  it  into  an 
argument.  Other  times,  the  argument  itself  just  pops  into  your  head.  If  things  don’t 
miraculously  happen  that  way  (and  the  truth  is  that  they  usually  don’t),  it  helps  to 
use  various  prewriting  strategies  to  come  up  with  something. 

Earlier  in  this  course,  you  reviewed  a variety  of  prewriting  strategies.  If  you  need  a 
refresher  at  this  point,  have  another  look  at  Module  1 and  at  pages  95  to  97  in  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Imagine  that  you  were  going  to  write  a critical  essay  about  The  Bean  Trees— and 
come  up  with  your  own  topic.  Decide  which  strategies  would  work  best  for  you— 
or  perhaps  which  ones  you’d  like  to  try  for  the  first  time.  If  you  kept  a reading 
journal  or  any  kinds  of  notes  as  you  read  The  Bean  Trees,  turn  back  to  them.  What 
questions  did  you  have?  What  struck  you  as  odd  or  interesting  as  you  read  the  novel? 
Remember  that  the  first  reactions  you  have  to  a piece  of  literature  can  lead  you  to 
strong  third-level  responses. 


Imagery 


Levi:  If  I’m  given  a choice,  I always  seem  to  go  back  to  the  same  thing  when  I’m 
writing  an  essay:  imagery. 

Ms.  Kim:  You  mean  you  write  about  imagery  because  you’re  interested  in  it  or 
because  you  think  it’s  a safe  topic? 


Levi:  Usually  1 feel  stuck  for  a topic.  My  mind  goes  blank.  1 think,  okay,  at  least  1 can 
do  this;  1 can  write  about  imagery.  1 feel  like  1 have  to  grab  an  obvious  topic. 


Ms.  Kim:  That  isn’t  necessarily  a bad  thing.  Writing  an  essay  exploring  the 
imagery  in  a novel  is  perfectly  legitimate.  As  a topic,  though,  imagery  is  a 
little  bit  general  and  you  want  to  avoid  big,  woolly  topics.  In  order  to  write  a 
stronger,  more  focused  essay,  you’d  select  one  image  or  one  kind  of  imagery, 
something  a little  more  specific. 

Carmen:  That  wouldn’t  be  hard  in  The  Bean  Trees.  It  has  a lot  of  imagery.  There 
are  the  motifs  that  we  talked  about  earlier— fish,  bean  trees,  rain.  You  could 
pick  any  one  of  those. 

Tyson:  Yeah,  Kingsolver  uses  a lot  of  images  of  nature.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
look  at  that. 

Fiona:  But  she  also  includes  imagery  that  isn’t  natural  at  all.  1 mean,  look  at  the 
whole  thing  about  the  tires.  And  there’s  a lot  of  imagery  of  Tucson.  The  parts 
that  she  describes  are  pretty  urban  and  sort  of  seedy.  It’s  a place  where  you 
wouldn’t  expect  things  to  grow. 

Levi:  Could  you  write  about  both? 

Ms.  Kim:  Well,  you  could,  but  you’d  have  to  figure  out  precisely  what  to  say 
about  them.  Remember,  writing  an  essay  isn’t  about  listing  a series  of 
observations.  “Kingsolver  incorporates  images  of  nature  and  images  of  the 
city”  isn’t  an  argument  or  thesis.  It’s  an  observation. 

Carmen:  How  could  you  turn  it  into  an  argument? 

Tyson:  You’re  supposed  to  identify  an  effect,  aren’t  you? 

Ms.  Kim:  Exactly.  You  make  the  observation  and  then  you  identify  a role  it  plays, 
a function,  or  an  effect.  You  ask  yourself,  “What  does  this  do  for  the  novel?” 
So  let  me  ask  you,  what  do  the  images  of  nature  and  images  of  the  city  do  for 
the  novel? 

Fiona:  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  1 think  they  create  a contrast;  they’re  almost  a 
deliberate  juxtaposition. 

Ms.  Kim:  Great,  you’ve  identified  an  effect.  You’re  on  your  way  to  making  an 
argument  and  formulating  a thesis.  Now  you  have  to  think  about  what  the 
impact  is  of  such  a juxtaposition. 


The  discussion  between  Ms.  Kim  and  her  students  revolves  around  imagery.  Imagery 
is  one  possible  direction  to  go  when  you’re  writing  an  essay  about  the  novel.  There 
are  a number  of  elements  that  you  could  use  as  topics  in  a critical  essay  if  you  were 
going  to  write  one. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 


Literary  Topics 


Another  thing  you  might  choose  to  do  if  required  to  write  critically  about  The  Bean 
Trees  is  to  explore  a literary  topic.  Literary  topics  are  connected  to  what’s  sometimes 
referred  to  as  internal  criticism.  Literary  topics  concern  the  choices  that  the  writer 
made  as  he  or  she  wrote  the  book.  For  instance,  if  you  imagine  sitting  down  today 
to  start  writing  a novel,  where  would  you  start?  Here  are  some  questions  you’d  have 
to  answer: 


• Who  will  be  the  main  character? 

• How  many  characters  will  there  be? 

• Where  is  the  novel  set? 


• Is  there  just  one  setting  or  does  the  action  shift? 


• How  much  time  will  the  story  cover— a long  span  of  time  or  a 
short  span  of  time? 

• What  is  the  order  in  which  action  will  occur?  Will  it  be 
chronological?  Will  it  have  flashbacks? 

• From  whose  point  of  view  will  the  story  be  told?  Will  there 
be  multiple  points  of  view? 

• What  is  the  main  problem  that  the  protagonist  must  face? 

• How  will  the  novel  end? 


This  list  provides  you  with  a very  rough  sketch  of  some  of  the  questions  that  a writer 
must  face.  As  a novelist  begins  a work,  he  or  she  may  not  have  answers  to  all  of 
these  questions,  but  they  may  become  clear  as  the  work  gets  underway.  Some  of  the 
decisions  may  also  be  unconscious.  As  you  can  imagine,  they  become  more  and 
more  specific;  once  a character  has  been  created,  the  writer  will  decide  on  his  or  her 
name,  age,  physical  appearance,  and  so  on. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Imagine  that  you’ve  just  been  promised  $500  if  you  write  a novel  in  only  one  day. 
Together  with  a partner  or  a small  group  of  people,  set  up  a plan  for  it.  If 
necessary,  use  the  previous  list  of  questions  as  a guide. 
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An  External  Approach 


If  you  were  writing  a critical  essay  about  a novel,  you  might  not  want  to  stick  to 
literary  elements.  Rather,  you  might  want  to  take  what  some  critics  call  an  external 
approach.  This  means  that  you  look  at  “outside”  factors — factors  that  are  rooted  in 
history  or  in  society  rather  than  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  novel  itself. 

For  example,  you  could  examine  the  way  in  which  Kingsolver  represents  the 
southwestern  landscape.  You  might  choose  to  examine  issues  of  race,  culture,  or 
gender.  You  may  want  to  trace  the  influence  of  science  in  her  novel. 


This  approach  is  slightly  different  from  a literary 
approach.  At  times  there’s  a danger  here  of  treating  the 
novel  as  though  it  were  an  “anthropological”  text  that 
documents  human  society  rather  than  a fictional  work 
that  creates  a representation  of  human  society.  Remember 
that  writers  still  make  choices  about  what  they’re 
representing.  They  select  some  events,  images,  words, 
and  characters  over  others. 

If  this  were  the  approach  that  you  decided  to  take,  it 
would  still  be  crucial  to  make  an  observation  and  then 
turn  it  into  an  argument  by  identifying  an  effect  of,  or 
reason  for,  the  writer’s  choice. 


These  approaches  aren’t  mutually  exclusive.  They  often  contain  traces  of  each  other. 
For  instance,  an  examination  of  the  choices  that  Kingsolver  makes  about  narration  in 
the  novel  may  include  an  exploration  of  gender  roles. 

12.  Brainstorm  a list  of  literary  topics  that  you  might  use  to  write  an  essay  about 
The  Bean  Trees.  Work  with  a study  partner  if  possible. 

13.  Again  with  a partner  if  possible,  brainstorm  a list  of  non-literary  topics  that  you 
might  use  to  write  an  essay  about  The  Bean  Trees. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  195. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  writing  critical  responses  to  literature  is 
articulating  a thesis. 

14.  Think  back  to  your  experience  so  far  with  critical  writing.  What  exactly  is  a 
thesis?  Define  it  or  describe  its  function. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  195. 
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Sometimes  when  writing  about  literature,  the  points  that  are  being  made  are  subtle, 
so  it’s  hard  to  feel  in  arguing  for  a thesis  that  you  are,  in  fact,  truly  arguing.  To 
argue,  usually  you  need  something  to  push  against. 


15.  Following  are  six  rather  outrageous  statements  about  The  Bean  Trees;  they 
should  give  you  something  to  push  against.  Choose  one  and  write  a paragraph 
arguing  for  or  against  it.  Be  sure  to  provide  evidence  from  the  novel.  If  you  have 
a partner  or  classmates  to  work  with,  try  going  head-to-head  on  a couple  of 
these  statements. 


• The  most  important  image  in  the 
novel  is  the  one  with  which  it 
starts— the  exploding  tire. 

• Kingsolver  ends  the  novel  with  an 
optimistic  vision  which,  ironically, 
revolves  around  having  children. 

• Kingsolver  has  much  to  say  about 
femininity  but  little  to  say  about 
masculinity.  Because  she  centres 
her  novel  on  women,  Kingsolver 
conveniently  ignores  half  of  the 
human  race. 

• Kingsolver’s  novel  acts  out  exactly  what  it  deplores:  narrow-mindedness. 


• Lou  Ann’s  primary  function  as  a character  is  to  provide  contrast  with 
Tay^  as  Dwayne  Ray  does  with  Turtle. 

• The  Oklahoma  that’s  portrayed  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  is  an  entirely 
different  place  from  the  Oklahoma  that’s  portrayed  at  the  end. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  195. 


When  you  read  a claim  that  seems  outrageous  or  illogical,  it’s  probably  easy  to  react 
against  it.  When  reading  and  writing  about  literature,  however,  the  point  doesn’t 
need  to  be  emphatic  or  clear-cut.  When  launching  an  argument  or  formulating  a 
thesis,  you  can  recognize  that  it’s  a complex  thing.  You  needn’t  argue  that  the  book 
is  the  best  (or  worst)  one  you’ve  read  in  the  world.  Rather,  pick  a topic  that  interests 
you  or  a question  that  puzzles  you.  A critical  essay  provides  you  with  a chance  to 
explore  and  work  things  out. 
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16.  Following  are  three  comments  made  by 
fiction  writers  about  writing.  Choose  one 
and  respond  to  it  in  a paragraph  that  could 
function  as  an  introduction  to  a critical 
essay.  You  may  use  the  quotation  itself  in 
your  paragraph.  Don’t  forget  to  articulate 
your  thesis  statement. 

Be  sure  to  review  what  you  know  about 
good  introductions.  Refer  to  Module  1 and 
to  page  126  of  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Questions  are  provided  to  guide  you  with  your  response.  Refer  to  The  Bean  Trees 
to  support  your  argument. 


In  both  short  stories  and  novels  there  must  be  conflict,  but  for 
there  to  be  drama,  the  reader  must  be  able  to  see  cause  and 
effect-— coincidence  in  narrative  is  not  appreciated,  it’s  too  real. 

— Shauna  Singh  Baldwin 


Does  Kingsolver  use  coincidence  in  her  narrative?  Does  it  work? 


A writer,  in  order  to  be  at  her  or  his  sensitive  and  most  receptive, 
has  to  be  both  an  insider  and  an  outsider. 


— Bharati  Mukherjee 


Does  Mukherjee’s  assertion  also  stand  true  for  the  narrator?  How  might 
Taylor  be  considered  both  an  insider  and  an  outsider?  How  does  that  affect 
her  storytelling? 


When  I look  back  at  my  work  with  any  little  distance  the  two 
characteristics  that  jump  out  at  me  are  one,  the  tremendous 
capacity  for  laughter,  and  two,  a tremendous  capacity  for  rage. 

— Toni  Cade  Bambara 


Does  Kingsolver’s  work  reveal  a tremendous  capacity  for  laughter  as  well 
as  a tremendous  capacity  for  rage?  How  do  they  work  together? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  196 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 
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Though  you  won’t  actually  be  writing  a critical  essay  on  The  Bean  Trees  at  this  point, 
you  will  be  using  the  novel  in  your  critical-response  assignment  in  Section  4.  What 
better  way  to  finish  up,  then,  than  to  look  at — and  take  to  heart — one  person’s 
advice  on  things  to  avoid  in  essay  writing? 

1 . Haste.  (Don’t  start  too  late,  or  finish  too  soon  after 
you  begin.) 

2.  Pretentiousness.  (Don’t  use  words  you  don’t 
understand,  tackle  problems  that  are  too  big  for 
you,  or  write  sentences  you  can’t  explain;  it  is  more 
important  to  make  sense  than  to  make  a big,  empty 
impression.) 

3.  Boredom.  (The  quickest  way  to  bore  others  is  to  be  bored  yourself.  If  you  think 
your  paper  will  be  a drag,  you  are  probably  right.  It  is  hard  to  fake  interest  in 
something  you  can’t  get  excited  about;  keep  at  it  until  you  find  a spark.) 

4.  Randomness.  (Don’t  try  to  string  together  half  a dozen  unrelated  ideas  or  insights 
and  con  yourself  into  thinking  that  you  have  written  a paper.) 

5.  Imprecision.  (Don’t  settle  for  approximation,  either  in  words  or  ideas;  something 
that  is  50  percent  right  is  also  50  percent  wrong.) 

6.  Universalism.  (Don’t  try  to  be  a philosopher  and  make  grand  statements  about 
life;  stick  to  what  is  in  the  work  you  are  writing  about.) 

7.  Vagueness.  (Don’t  settle  for  a general  “sense”  of  the  work  you  are  talking  about; 
get  it  detailed,  get  it  right.) 

8.  Wandering.  (Don’t  lose  track  of  your  subject  or  the  work  that  you  are  talking 
about.) 

9.  Sloppiness.  (Don’t  sabotage  all  your  hard  work  on  analysis  and  writing  by  failing 
to  notice  misspelled  words,  grammatical  mistakes,  misquotations,  incorrect  citations 
or  references,  or  typographical  errors.  Little  oversights  make  readers  suspicious.) 

10.  Impatience.  (Don’t  be  too  anxious  to  get  done.  Enjoy  the  experience;  savor  the 
process.  Have  fun  watching  yourself  learn.) 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  considered  what  it  means  to  write  about  literature  and  you’ve 
had  some  practice  responding  to  arguments  and  creating  theses.  You  should  now  be 
well  prepared  to  respond  critically  to  The  Bean  Trees  in  a later  assignment. 


‘ From  THE  NORTON  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE  7th  ed.  by  Jerome  Beaty  and  J.  Paul  Hunter.  Copyright 
1998  by  Jerome  Beaty  and  J.  Paul  Hunter.  Used  by  permission  of  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company  Inc. 


And  that’s  the  end  of  your  novel  study — the  last  major  literary  text  you’ll  be  reading 
in  this  course!  The  remainder  of  Module  7 will  focus  on  tying  up  loose  ends, 
thinking  about  what  you’ve  learned  in  this  course,  and  preparing  for  your  final  tests. 
You’ll  begin  in  Section  3 by  reflecting  on  the  work  you’ve  been  doing  and  thinking 
about  some  of  the  ways  you  can  connect  the  various  texts  you’ve  worked  with  in 
ELA  30-1. 


Section  2:  The  View  from  Here 
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ection  3:  Texts  and  You-Deflecting  and  Making  Connections 


□ □ B 


Throughout  this  course,  you’ve  been  interpreting 
and  responding  to  a variety  of  texts.  You’ve  also 
been  creating  texts  of  your  own.  Most  of  the  texts 
were  written,  but  some  were  oral  while  others 
were  visual  or  multimedia.  Now  that  you’re 
nearing  the  end  of  the  course,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  go  back  and  reconsider  texts 
you’ve  created  and  worked  with  to  see  how 
you’ve  changed  and  what  you’ve  accomplished 
as  a language  user.  Doing  this  will  also  begin  the 
process  of  preparing  you  for  your  final  exams. 

In  Lesson  1 of  Section  3,  you’ll  work  at 
developing  classification  schemes  that  should 
prove  useful  in  helping  you  cross-reference  the 
texts — largely  literary — that  you’ve  studied;  in 
Lesson  2 you’ll  put  together  a portfolio  of  the  best 
writing  you’ve  done  in  the  course.  This  portfolio 
—along  with  a brief  assessment  of  your  own 
writing  strengths  and  weaknesses — will  comprise 
your  Section  3 Assignment.  ^ 

Finally,  in  Lesson  3,  you’ll  think  for  one  last  time  in 
this  course  about  yourself  as  a communicator  and  a 
user  of  language.  It’s  to  be  hoped  that  you’ll  notice 
that  improvements  have  occurred  as  you  worked 
your  way  through  this  course.  Just  as  importantly, 
you  should  now  be  better  equipped  to  take  steps  to 
continue  the  process  of  improving  your  skills  as  you 
complete  your  formal  high  school  English  language 
arts  programs  and  become  a committed, 
enthusiastic  lifelong  learner. 
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Now  that  you’ve  almost  completed  English  Language  Arts  30-1,  you  can  look  back 
at  the  literature  you’ve  read  throughout  the  course,  along  with  other  texts  you’ve 
encountered,  and  contemplate  it  all  from  a perspective  that’s  rather  different  from 
the  one  you  had  when  you  were  approaching  it  for  the  first  time.  Though  you’ve 
worked  with  texts  of  various  sorts,  the  focus  here  will  be  primarily  on  literary  texts. 

One  reason  for  revisiting  the  literature  you’ve  dealt  with  is  that  your  course  test 
[if  you  have  one)  and  your  Diploma  Exam  are  approaching,  and  you  should  be 
prepared  to  discuss  some  of  the  literary  texts  you’ve  read  for  English  Language  Arts 
30-1.  Another  reason  is  simply  that  it  will  help  you  understand  yourself  a bit  better 
as  a reader  and  possibly  give  you  some  direction  in  selecting  works  of  literature  to 
read  in  the  future. 

Think  back  to  the  literature  you’ve  read  throughout  this  course;  remember  to  take 
into  account  all  the  genres  you’ve  studied— poems,  short  stories,  plays,  a novel,  and 
essays.  If  it  helps,  make  a list  or  a web  of  the  works  that  occur  to  you— and  feel  free 
to  look  through  the  early  modules  to  refresh  your  memory.  As  you  recall  what 
you’ve  read,  think  about  which  pieces  you  particularly  enjoyed  and  why.  When 
you’ve  done  this,  try  the  Writing  Folder  suggestion  that  follows. 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  7Q 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas: 

• Which  of  the  works  of  literature  you’ve  read  for  this  course  stand  out  in 
your  mind  as  personal  favourites?  Why?  What  can  this  tell  you  about 
yourself  as  a reader? 

• Imagine  yourself  three  years 
from  now.  What  do  you  think 
will  stand  out  in  your 
memory  from  the  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  literary 
texts  you’ve  encountered? 

Why?  What  do  you  think  this 
tells  you  about  yourself? 


If  you  were  to  go  back  now  and  reread  the  first  few  chapters  of  The  Bean  Trees,  how 
do  you  think  your  knowledge  of  the  entire  work  would  alter  the  way  you  interpret 
and  respond  to  the  opening?  Perhaps  you’ve  already  done  this;  or  perhaps,  if  you 
have  the  time,  it’s  something  you’d  like  to  try.  But  whether  or  not  you  actually  do 
go  back  and  reread,  you  can  imagine  that  your  familiarity  with  characters  and  later 
events  would  greatly  change  the  way  you  responded.  In  much  the  same  way,  it’s  true 
that  additional  reading  experience  on  a broad  scale  can  alter  the  way  you  respond  to 
an  entire  work  of  literature  you’ve  read  earlier. 

1.  Select  a short  work  of  literature  from  those  that  you  read  early  in  the  course— 
preferably  one  you  haven’t  thought  about  much  since.  Reread  the  selection.  Did 
you  discover  that  your  additional  experience  affected  your  understanding  of  the 
text  or  your  response  to  it?  If  so,  explain  how. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  196. 


Classifying  the  Literature 

While  this  course  has  exposed  you  to  print,  aural,  and  visual  texts,  for  the  most  part 
it’s  been  structured  around  literary  genres;  that’s  been  the  chief  organizing  principle 
of  the  course.  What  this  means  is  that  the  literature  you’ve  read  has  been  classified 
by  the  genre  into  which  it  falls— poetry,  short  stories,  and  so  on.  This  isn’t,  however, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  texts  you’ve  studied  can  be  classified.  They  might,  for 
instance,  be  organized  according  to  the  nationalities  of  the  authors  who  wrote  the 
works  or  according  to  the  historical  eras  in  which  they  were  created.  The  course 
might  have  been  organized  thematically,  in  which  case  you  would  have  studied  a 
variety  of  texts  of  different  sorts  relating  to  topics  or  themes— like  love,  or  loss  of 
innocence,  or  conflict  between  the  generations. 


I 
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Today,  many  English 
language  arts  teachers 
prefer  organizing  texts 
thematically.  That  way, 
students  can  easily  spot 
similarities  and  make 
connections  between  a wide 
variety  of  texts  and  genres 
as  they  all  say  something 
about  an  issue  important  to 
people  everywhere. 


^ \ 

Yeah,  that  would  be  interesting.  I mean, 
we  could  look  at  a photo  essay  that 
comments  on,  say,  making  a sacrifice, 
and  then  read  a poem  and  watch  a 
movie  that  comment  on  the  same  topic. 


r 

That’s  right.  In  this  course  you’ve  done  connecting 
of  that  sort,  but  it  would  help  now  to  work  a bit  more 
at  drawing  comparisons  and  making  connections 
between  works  that  might,  if  looked  at  from  the 
viewpoint  of  strict  genre,  seem  very  different  indeed. 
v__ 1 


It’s  important  at  this  stage  of  the  course  that  you  be  able  to  apply  different 
classification  systems  to  the  literature  you  read;  this  ability  will  help  you  see 
similarities  in  such  things  as  themes  and  topics,  styles,  and  literary  techniques 
that  go  across  the  artificial  boundaries  that  are  established  when  everything  is 
pigeonholed  into  genres.  Not  only  will  this  ability  be  of  use  in  exams,  when  you 
might  be  asked  to  compare  works  taken  from  different  genres,  but  also  it  will  keep 
you  from  becoming  locked  into  thinking  of  the  texts  you  study  in  school  as  nothing 
more  than  works  representative  of  specific,  rigid  literary  classifications. 

What  follows  should  help  you  transcend  some  of  the  artificial  boundaries  that 
unfortunately  can  be  set  up  when  the  genre  approach  is  adopted  for  the  study  of 
literature.  You’ll  be  asked  to  classify  the  literary  texts  you’ve  read  for  this  course  in 
three  ways: 

® by  theme  (using  this  word  to  mean  subject  or  topic  rather  than  idea  or  insight) 

• by  literary  technique 

• by  character 

You’ll  be  completing  your  classification  systems 
by  creating  webs  or  mind  maps. 


L. 
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In  creating  your  classifications,  the  first  step  in  each  case  is  to  come  up  with  a 
number  of  headings  that  apply  to  the  literature  you’ve  read.  Here,  for  example, 
are  a few  ideas  to  get  you  started  when  classifying  the  literature  by  theme: 


2.  a.  Develop  this  web  by  adding  as  many  themes  as  you  think  would  be  helpful  in 
classifying  the  literary  texts  you’ve  read  for  this  course.  If  possible,  work  with 
a partner. 

b.  Now,  again  with  a partner  if  possible,  complete  the  web  you’ve  created  by 
filling  in  the  literature  you’ve  studied  (or  as  much  of  it  as  you  can)  where 
you  think  it  fits.  Don’t  worry  about  overlap;  a complex  work  of  interpretive 
literature  can  usually  be  classified  under  a number  of  thematic  headings. 
Here’s  an  example  to  get  you  started  on  this  part  of  your  web. 


3.  a.  Working  from  your  web,  select  any  two  texts  from  different  genres  on  your 
web  that  say  something  about  a common  theme  or  topic.  In  a sentence  or 
two  for  each,  try  to  express  what  each  text  has  to  say;  in  other  words,  try  to 
articulate  its  theme. 

b.  Imagine  that  you’re  a visual  artist  and  you  want  to  express  something  about 
the  same  topic  in  a visual  medium.  Describe  a representation  you  might 
create  and  explain  the  message  you’d  try  to  convey  with  it.  If  you’re  able, 
sketch  or  otherwise  create  a rough  version  of  your  representation. 
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Next,  practise  designing  and  completing  a web  of  the  literature  from  the  course 
classified  by  literary  technique.  To  begin,  come  up  with  three  or  four  techniques 
that  you  think  will  be  useful  in  categorizing  the  works  you’ve  read.  Here’s  a 
suggestion  for  starting. 


5.  Finally,  design  and  complete  a web  that  classifies  the  literature  according  to 
characters.  The  web  that  follows  is  a possible  way  to  start. 


The  webs  you  created  in  response  to  the  preceding  questions  should  have  got  you 
thinking  more  about  the  interrelatedness  of  the  literary  texts  you’ve  read  for  this 
course  and  of  literature  in  general.  They  should  also  have  helped  make  you  aware 
of  just  how  arbitrary  classification  systems  can  be. 

Bear  in  mind  that,  no  matter  what  students  may  sometimes  think,  creative  writers 
never  sit  down  with  the  intention  of  writing,  for  example,  a short  story  on  alienation 
for  a senior  English  language  arts  course.  Rather,  they  author  texts  that  tell  stories 
and  express  ideas  that  they  want  to  share  with  other  people. 

Then,  at  a later  date,  others  come  along — reviewers,  editors,  and  academics,  for 
instance— and  classify  writers’  works  according  to  some  system.  Such  systems  can 
be  helpful,  but  don’t  let  them  become  blinders  that  limit  your  thinking  about  the 
works  of  literature  you  read. 
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Some  people  never  outgrow  the  habit  they  learned 
in  school  of  pigeonholing  literature. 


At  times  throughout  this  course,  you’ve  made  comparisons  between  texts  from 
different  literary  genres.  Sometimes  you’ve  compared  visual,  oral,  and  written  texts. 
In  this  lesson,  you’ve  practised  classifying  literature  according  to  different 
commonalities.  Practice  of  this  sort  should  increase  your  sensitivity  to  the 
interrelatedness  of  texts  of  all  sorts. 

Ultimately,  all  texts  are,  after  all,  vehicles  of  communication;  they’re  just  different 
modes  of  expression.  The  skills  you’ve  been  developing  in  seeing  the  connections 
between  texts  of  all  sorts  should  stand  you  in  good  stead  on  your  final  tests.  You  may 
well  be  asked  to  discuss  how  ideas  and  impressions  created  by  one  or  more  texts 
(including  visual  texts)  have  been  reflected  and  developed  by  other  writers. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  7B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 
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esson  ,2:  Creating  Your  Portfolio 


What  Is  a Portfolio? 


You’re  probably  familiar  with  the  word 
portfolio.  It’s  derived  from  two  Latin 
words— porfare,  meaning  to  carry, 
and  folium,  meaning  leaf— and  it’s 
frequently  used  to  refer  to  either  a case 
designed  for  carrying  papers  or,  more 
commonly,  a collection  of  papers, 
artwork,  or  documents  that  might  be 
carried  in  such  a case. 

Artists  and  writers  speak  of  their 
portfolios,  meaning  the  collections 
they  keep  of  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  best  representative  work- 
collections  they  might  show  to 
prospective  employers  or  buyers  in 
order  to  make  others  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  work  they  can  do. 


Most  high  school  students  in  Alberta  are  very  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a portfolio. 
Chances  are  that  you’ve  kept  portfolios  of  various  types,  including  a general  one  in 
which  you’ve  collected,  arranged,  and  possibly  labelled  and  annotated  a variety  of 
documents  attesting  to  your  accomplishments  at  school  and  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

In  this  lesson,  you’re  going  to  create  a portfolio  with  a rather  more  narrow  focus. 
You’ll  be  putting  together  a collection  of  some  of  your  best  writing,  representing  a 
variety  of  styles  and  purposes.  You’ll  be  submitting  your  writing  portfolio  as  part  of 
your  Section  3 assignment.  You’ll  also  be  asked  in  your  assignment  for  a short 
assessment  of  yourself  as  a writer  based  on  the  contents  of  your  portfolio.  You  won’t 
be  individually  graded  on  each  portfolio  piece  you  submit;  rather,  the  collection  as  a 
whole  will  be  assessed.  Your  teacher  will  attempt  to  determine  what  your  portfolio 
says  about  you  as  a writer  in  general  and  to  assess  your  awareness  of  your  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  writing. 
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Most  of  what  you  submit  will  likely  come  from  the  Writing  Folder  you’ve  been 
working  on  throughout  the  course,  but  you  needn’t  limit  yourself  to  folder  pieces. 

For  example,  if  you’ve  written  a good  personal  essay,  dialogue,  or  short  work  of 
fiction  as  part  of  an  assignment,  you  can  certainly  include  it  as  part  of  your  portfolio. 


Ms.  Kim,  that  raises  a question.  Throughout  the  course  we’ve 
been  asked  to  submit  pieces  from  our  Writing  Folders  as 
parts  of  assignments,  and  naturally  we’ve  selected  the  ones 
we  thought  were  best.  If  we’re  allowed  to  hand  in  essays  and 
other  compositions  we’ve  already  been  graded  on,  can  we 
also  submit  folder  writing  we’ve  handed  in  before? 


Yes.  In  fact,  as  you’ll  see  in  your 
assignment,  one  of  your  selections  must 
be  a piece  that  you’ve  submitted  before 
and  that  you’ve  since  revised,  polished, 
and  edited.  But  bear  in  mind  that  at  least 
half  of  your  portfolio  pieces  should  be  ones 
you  haven’t  been  graded  on  previously,  and 
any  pieces  you  submit  for  the  second  time 
should  have  been  reworked  and  polished. 


Remember,  the 
point  of  this  isn’t 
to  get  individual 
gradings  but  to 
give  you  a chance 
to  present  yourself 
as  a writer. 


Making  Your  Selections 

Now  it’s  time  to  start  selecting  the  pieces  you  want  to  include  in  your  portfolio. 
Begin  by  reading  over  things  you’ve  placed  in  your  Writing  Folder  during  the  course. 
As  you  work  your  way  through  your  folder  pieces,  look  for  selections  that  do  these 
three  things  in  particular: 

• explore  ideas  and  feelings 

• reveal  an  attempt  to  experiment  with  literary  genres — poetry,  for  example 

• express  your  point  of  view — as  in  short  personal  essays 

You  may,  of  course,  include  any  works  that  you  think  are  particularly  good,  but  do 
try  for  a variety  of  purposes,  audiences,  and  situations.  As  you  work  at  making  your 
selections,  here  are  some  questions  to  ask  yourself: 

• Which  pieces  do  1 like  most?  Why? 

• Which  pieces  best  exemplify  my  ability  to  write  in  different  styles? 

• Which  ones  have  the  strongest  voice? 

• Which  ones  have  a good  deal  of  potential  that  could  be  developed  further  or  in 
different  directions? 

• Which  pieces  taught  me  the  most  about  writing?  What  did  1 learn? 
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Which  pieces  did  other  people  particularly  like  (if  you  shared  them  with 
others)?  What  did  they  like  about  them? 

Which  pieces  show  the  range  of  my  abilities? 


I see  that  one  of  the  questions  in  the  list 
is  about  which  pieces  can  be  developed. 
Does  that  mean  that  for  our  portfolios  we 
can  take  folder  pieces  and  regard  them 
as  sort  of  raw  material  for  more  writing? 


Certainly.  You  can  include  in  your  portfolio 
almost  any  of  your  own  writing — as  long 
as  it’s  suitable,  of  course. 


One  method  that  was  stressed 
early  on  in  the  course  for  exploring 
ideas  and  feelings  is  freewriting.  Is 
freewriting  suitable  for  a portfolio? 


I’m  afraid  that  freewriting  as  such  isn’t 
appropriate,  but  by  all  means  feel  free  to 
take  ideas  that  emerged  while  you  were 
engaged  in  this  sort  of  experimenting  and 
develop  them  into  more  polished  pieces. 


If  you  wish,  you  can  certainly  go  to  sources  other  than  your  Writing  Folder  for 
examples  of  your  work,  though  your  folder  is  likely  to  be  your  principal  source. 
There’s  no  exact  limit  on  the  number  of  pieces  you  should  select,  but  seven  or  eight 
selections  representing  a variety  of  styles  would  be  appropriate. 


1.  At  this  point  you  should  make  your  selections  for  your  writing  portfolio. 

Remember  to  include  at  least  one  piece  that  you’ve  previously  submitted  and 
that  you  intend  to  revise  and  edit.  Take  your  time  and  be  as  thorough  and  as 
careful  as  you  can.  When  your  initial  selection  is  complete,  you’ll  work  at 
preparing  your  chosen  compositions  for  presentation. 


Shaping  Your  Portfolio 


Now  that  you’ve  made  your  selections,  the  next  step  is  to  work  your  portfolio  into  the 
best  shape  possible  to  present  your  strengths  as  a writer.  That  means  revising,  editing, 
and  proofreading  as  necessary — and  possibly  doing  some  extensive  rewriting. 
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What  follows  is  a concise  checklist  to  help  you  with  these  processes;  it  makes  no  claims 
to  being  complete,  so  feel  free  to  add  to  it  any  questions  you  think  might  be  useful. 


Portfolio  Checklist 

• Purpose 

- Is  the  purpose  of  the  writing  clear? 

- Does  the  writing  do  the  job  intended? 

• Ideas,  Feelings,  and  Experiences 

- Is  the  content  clear? 

- Is  it  honest  and  defensible? 

- Is  it  interesting? 

- Is  it  specific? 

• Style 

- Do  language  choices  suit  the  purpose  and  intended  audience? 

- Does  the  style  suit  the  content? 

- Does  the  writing  have  a strong  voice? 

• Organization 

- Is  the  content  arranged  for  ease  of  reading? 

- Is  the  beginning  interesting?  Does  it  successfully  introduce  the  topic? 

- Is  there  a consistent  tone? 

- Does  the  ending  close  the  “contract”  with  the  reader  that  was  established 
at  the  beginning? 

• Correctness 

- Has  the  writing  been  checked  carefully  to  eliminate  errors  in  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation? 


A good  way  to  begin  the  revision  process  is  to  consider  any  feedback  you  may  have 
had  on  the  writing  you’ve  selected  from  your  teacher,  study  partner,  or  anyone  else 
with  whom  you’ve  shared  it.  Perhaps  you’d  like  more  opinions,  in  which  case  you 
may  certainly  ask  parents,  friends,  or  anyone  you  wish  for  their  thoughts.  After  all, 
professional  writers  have  editors  to  help  them  polish  their  work  prior  to  publication. 


It  really  is  hard  to  spot  all  the  errors  and  weaknesses  in  your  own  work.  Often  people 
miss  problems  because  they  know  so  well  what  it  is  they  want  to  say  that  it  seems  clear 
to  them  even  when  it  might  confuse  others;  at  other  times  people  may  just  not  be 
sensitive  to  mechanical  errors  of  one  sort  or  another.  Monitoring  the  correctness  and 
clarity  of  your  writing  means  that  you  care  about  your  work  and  are  trying  to  present  a 
courteous  copy  for  others.  It’s  important  that  you  do  a good  job  at  this  stage. 
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If  you  have  problems  spotting  mechanical  errors,  here  are  some  hints  for  producing  as 
clean  a copy  as  you  can.  Many  of  them  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  modules. 

• Read  your  work  aloud.  This  will  slow  you  down  and 
help  you  spot  grammatical  errors  as  well  as  awkward 
constructions.  You  might  try  recording  your  oral  reading 
and  replaying  it  as  you  follow  your  written  copy. 

• Ask  someone  else  to  read  your  work  aloud.  When 
listening  to  your  work,  you’ll  hear  any  difficulties  the 
reader  encounters  in  phrasing  and  interpreting  your 
writing  (but  be  sure  to  supply  your  reader  with  a neat, 
easy-to-read  copy). 

• Check  any  spelling  mistakes  by  reading  your  work 
backwards. 

• Check  each  draft  more  than  once.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  consider  content, 
style,  and  mechanical  correctness  all  at  the  same  time.  Most  people  do  best 
when  they  read  for  different  purposes,  looking,  for  example,  at  one  time  for 
supporting  details,  one  time  for  stylistic  problems,  and  another  time  for 
mechanical  errors. 

• Be  aware  of  your  weaknesses.  If  certain  spellings  continually  escape  you,  keep 
a list  of  your  problem  words  handy.  Do  you  regularly  mix  up  your  tenses?  Do 
your  teachers  often  point  out  misplaced  apostrophes  in  your  writing?  If  so, 
these  are  things  to  keep  a close  lookout  for. 

• Use  expert  help  if  it’s  available.  Handbooks,  dictionaries,  spelling  checkers  in 
your  computer,  and  people  you  know  who  are  strong  in  your  areas  of  weakness 
are  all  resources  on  which  you  can  draw.  And  whether  you  write  with  a pen  or 
a keyboard,  an  editing  partner  can  be  a big  help  with  matters  of  clarity  and 
correctness. 

But  remember  above  all  to  use  your  own  judgement.  A spelling  checker  won’t  catch 
a misspelling  if  the  word  you  entered  actually  exists,  and  your  friend  might  like 
expressing  something  one  way  while  you  have  a perfectly  good  reason  for  expressing 
it  differently.  Keep  in  mind  that  you,  as  writer,  should  be  the  final  one  to  decide 
what  you  want  to  say  and  how  you  want  to  say  it. 

2.  Do  you  have  any  other  strategies  that  work  well  for  you  in  revising  and  editing 
your  work?  This  is  a question  you’ve  been  asked  before,  but  it’s  important  to 
keep  reviewing  your  strategies  and,  if  necessary,  devising  new  ones. 
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3.  Take  the  selections  you  intend  to  include  in  your  writing  portfolio  and  then 
revise,  rework,  and  edit  them  until  you’re  satisfied  that  they’re  as  good  as  you 
can  make  them.  You’ll  now  have  your  portfolio— something  that  represents  your 
best  writing  in  a variety  of  styles  and  for  a variety  of  purposes.  You’ll  be 
submitting  your  portfolio  as  part  of  your  Section  3 Assignment. 


For  helpful  comments,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  198. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


You  as  a User  of  Language 

Section  4 of  this  module  will  help  you  prepare  for  the  tests  you’ll 
be  writing  at  the  end  of  the  course.  But  before  moving  on  to  that 
final  hurdle,  it’s  important  that  you  reflect  one  last  time  on  your 
own  communication  skills.  If  you  took  ELA  20-1  in  this  same 
series  of  courses,  you’ll  remember  doing  this  in  the  final 
module  of  that  course  as  well. 


Ideally,  you’re  in  the  habit  of  continuously 
monitoring  your  communication  skills  and 
devising  ways  of  improving  them  whenever 
you  can,  but  it’s  especially  important  to 
do  this  at  the  end  of  every  course.  The 
hope  is,  naturally,  that  you’ll  be  able 
to  see  improvements.  At  the  very 
least,  you  should  be  more  aware 
of  the  challenges  you  face  and 
feel  better  equipped  to  meet 
them  as  they  occur. 
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As  just  noted,  you  may  well  have  worked  through  a lesson  very  much  like  this  one 
when  completing  ELA  20-1.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  that  this  is  simple  repetition;  it’s 
to  be  hoped  that  you’ll  be  able  to  spot  real  improvement  in  a number  of  areas  since 
completing  the  20-level  course.  In  fact,  if  you  have  access  to  your  copy  of  ELA  20-1: 
Module  7,  it  might  be  interesting  to  compare  some  of  your  responses  there  (Section  2: 
Lesson  1)  with  those  you’ll  be  giving  in  this  course. 


1.  a.  You  can  begin  the  process  of  reflecting  on  your  own  areas  of  relative  strength 
and  weakness  by  completing  the  following  self-tests.  The  tests  are  designed 
to  get  you  thinking  about  yourself  in  relation  to  each  of  the  language  arts.  For 
each  statement,  give  yourself  a score  from  1 to  5 in  the  column  on  the  right, 
with  1 being  the  lowest  possible  mark  and  5 the  highest.  Then  add  up  your 
score  after  each  test.  Note  that  within  each  self-test,  there  is  no  particular 
order  to  the  questions  asked. 


Reading  Skills,  Habits,  and  Strategies 

Score 

• I ask  questions  when  I read. 

• When  reading  literary  texts,  I connect  personally  and  open  myself 
to  authentic  immediate  responses. 

• I make  predictions,  hypotheses,  and  inferences  when  reading  and 
check  them  for  accuracy. 

• I preview  new  texts  before  reading  them. 

• I deliberately  use  context  clues  to  make  meaning. 

• I use  tools  like  dictionaries  whenever  necessary. 

• I relate  what  I’m  reading  to  things  I already  know  and  use  this  prior 
knowledge  to  make  meaning. 

• When  reading  complex  material,  I make  notes. 

• I adjust  my  reading  rate  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the 
material  and  the  purpose  for  reading  it. 

• When  reading  literary  texts,  I stay  alert  to  devices  like  symbolism, 
figures  of  speech,  allusions,  and  imagery. 

• I read  critically  and  bear  in  mind  the  source  of  the  information.  I try 
to  separate  fact  from  opinion.  I’m  alert  to  others  trying  to  persuade 
me  of  something. 

Total  (Highest  possible:  55) 
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Writing  Skills,  Habits,  and  Strategies  Score 


• I focus  on  my  purpose  and  audience  when  I write  and  adjust  my 
tone,  vocabulary,  and  style  accordingly. 

• I use  the  writing  process  as  outlined  in  Module  1 (prewriting, 
drafting,  revising,  editing  and  proofreading,  and  publishing)  when  I 
write  something  to  be  shared  with  others. 

• I use  tools  like  a dictionary,  a thesaurus,  spelling  and  grammar 
checkers,  and  writers’  handbooks  when  I write. 

• I employ  strategies  like  freewriting  when  responding  to  texts  and 
generating  ideas. 

• I get  help  from  others,  like  a writing  partner,  in  revising  and  editing 
my  writing. 

• I keep  a journal  and  use  other  strategies  to  generate  and  collect 
ideas  for  creative-writing  projects. 

• I use  webs  and  outlines  to  organize  my  thoughts  prior  to  drafting. 

• Whenever  possible,  I write  on  a computer. 

• I think  about  things  like  handwriting,  fonts,  point  size,  and  layout 
when  producing  polished  copies  of  my  work. 

• I willingly  share  my  writing  with  others  and  consider  their 
constructive  criticism  when  it’s  offered. 


Total  (Highest  possible:  50) 


Speaking  Skills,  Habits,  and  Strategies  Score 


• When  speaking  in  public,  I use  volume,  pacing,  tone,  and  pitch  to 
make  my  voice  interesting  and  effective. 

• When  making  a speech  or  presentation,  as  much  as  possible  I 
avoid  reading;  rather  I use  notes  that  allow  me  to  speak  to  the 
audience  more  naturally. 

• When  speaking  formally,  I stand  straight  (but  naturally),  use 
gestures  effectively,  and  avoid  pacing  or  fidgeting. 


• When  making  a presentation,  I use  visual  or  aural  aids  whenever 
possible  to  support  my  spoken  message. 
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• When  preparing  a presentation,  1 make  sure  everything  is  in 
working  order — microphone,  lights,  seating,  overhead  projector, 
screen,  whiteboard,  computer. 

• 1 make  eye  contact  with  others  when  speaking  formally  or 
informally. 

• When  working  with  others  in  a group,  1 speak  out,  contribute  ideas, 
undertake  tasks,  and  encourage  others  to  share  their  thoughts. 

• When  working  with  others,  1 don’t  dominate  the  discussion  or 
continuously  get  off  topic. 

Total  (Highest  possible:  40) 

Listening  Skills,  Habits,  and  Strategies 

Score 

• 1 try  to  focus  on  people  who  are  speaking  and  try  to  understand 
what  they  wish  to  communicate. 

• 1 ask  questions  to  clarify  points  that  confuse  me. 

• 1 encourage  others  to  share  ideas  by  nodding,  smiling,  asking 
questions,  and  otherwise  showing  interest. 

• 1 try  not  to  interrupt  people  who  are  speaking,  and  1 don’t  wait 
impatiently  just  to  interject  my  own  ideas  or  anecdotes. 

• When  listening  to  formal  presentations  where  important  information 
is  conveyed,  1 take  notes. 

• 1 listen  critically  and  bear  in  mind  the  source  of  the  information.  1 try 
to  separate  fact  from  opinion.  I’m  alert  to  others  trying  to  persuade 
me  of  something. 

• 1 listen  carefully  to  instructions  and  either  take  notes  or  go  over 
them  in  my  mind  until  1 know  I’ll  remember  them. 

• 1 bear  in  mind  what  1 already  know  about  any  topic  under 
discussion  and  make  connections  between  what  I’m  hearing  and 
my  own  prior  knowledge. 

Total  (Highest  possible:  40) 

b.  Now  work  out  your  percentage  for  each  of  the  four  charts  you’ve  completed. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  198. 
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2.  You’ve  just  completed  charts  designed  to  help  you 
assess  some  of  your  own  skills  and  habits  in  four 
of  the  language  arts— the  four  that  deal  with 
verbal  communication.  Your  job  now  is  to 
devise  a means  of  assessing  yourself  in 
the  two  areas  that  remain— viewing  and 
representing.  If  you  wish,  you  can  use 
charts  similar  to  those  you’ve  been 
working  with,  but  if  you  feel  more 
creative,  by  all  means  design  different 
tools  for  assessing  your  habits,  your 
skills,  and  the  strategies  you  frequently 
use  in  the  areas  of  viewing  and 
representing.  When  you’ve  completed 
your  assessment  tools,  use  them  to  evaluate 
your  own  skills  and  habits.  Be  sure  to  work 
hard  at  trying  to  improve  in  the  areas  where  your 
biggest  challenges  seem  to  lie. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  3 on  page  199. 


At  this  point,  you’re  almost  finished  ELA  30-1  and,  perhaps,  your  high  school  career. 
But  what  happens  after  that?  Perhaps  you’ll  continue  your  English  studies  at  college 
or  university,  but  for  most  people  formal  classes  in  English  language  arts  end 
when— or  shortly  after — they  finish  high  school.  But,  as  a lifelong  learner,  you 
should  commit  yourself  to  continuing  the  process  of  developing  your  language-arts 
skills  whether  or  not  you  go  on  to  future  formal  studies  in  English.  In  whatever  walk 
of  life  you  find  yourself  in  future  years,  your  communications  skills— your  ability  to 
acquire,  process,  and  transmit  knowledge — will  be  of  tremendous  importance. 

What  follows  are  simply  some  daily  activities  you  can  use  to  help  further  your 
development  as  a user  of  language.  You  won’t  find  anything  terribly  new  or  profound 
in  this  discussion,  but  the  ideas  do  have  the  merits  of  being  easy  to  implement  and 
remarkably  effective. 

Reading 

Try  to  get  into  the  habit  (if  you  aren’t  already  in  it)  of  spending  some  time  each  day 
reading  for  pleasure.  This  can  become  more  and  more  difficult  as  you  get  older  and 
go  out  into  the  work  world — and  perhaps  have  a family — but  it’s  well  worth  making 
an  effort  to  do.  Some  people  like  getting  up  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  would  and  enjoying  a wonderful  time  all  their  own  with  a good  book  or  a 
favourite  magazine.  Others  like  to  crawl  into  bed  at  night  for  a read;  this  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  go  to  sleep— though  reading  when  you’re  drowsy  isn’t  always  the 
most  effective  way  of  developing  your  language  skills. 
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Try  for  a variety  in  what  you  read— both  escape  and  interpretive  literature,  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  By  all  means  read  what  you  enjoy,  but  try  as  well  to  attempt 
something  new  and  different  from  time  to  time.  If  a volume  seems  too  challenging, 
force  yourself  to  continue  at  least  one  chapter  longer  than  you  otherwise  would. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  current  best-seller  lists,  but  don’t  limit  yourself  to  whatever’s 
popular  at  the  moment.  Ask  people  you  know  for  titles  of  books  they’ve  enjoyed  and 
keep  a list  of  these  titles  for  future  reading.  In  turn,  pass  your  favourite  books  on  to 
friends,  and  talk  about  ones  you’ve  read  in  common.  If  possible,  consider  joining  a 
book  club. 


Try  to  have  a dictionary  handy  when  you  read,  and 
keep  a vocabulary  list  of  new  words  you  encounter 
that  seem  interesting  or  useful.  If  you  can,  use  these 
words  a few  times  in  conversation  on  the  days  on 
which  you  discover  them.  Periodically  review  your 
list  to  refresh  your  new  vocabulary. 


Read  aloud  to  people  who  will  listen.  Try  reading  interesting  newspaper  articles  to  your 
friends.  Read  a novel  to  a family  member  or  friend  when  driving  long  distances  [though 
this  practice  isn’t  recommended  when  you’re  the  driver).  Some  families  are  rediscovering 
the  old  custom  of  gathering  in  the  evening  and  listening  to  one  member  read  a good 
book  aloud.  This  idea  may  sound  antiquated  at  first,  but  you  just  might  find  that  it 
makes  a refreshing  change  from  watching  TV  or  surfing  the  Net. 

Writing 

Keep  on  writing.  If  you  can,  keep  up  your  Writing  Folder  or  begin  a diary.  Even  ten 
minutes  a day  can  lead  to  tremendous  development  in  your  writing  skills  if  you  keep 
it  up  regularly.  Why  not  begin  a journal  [it  could  even  be  an  electronic  journal)  like 
the  ones  many  professional  writers  keep  to  “mine”  later  for  good  ideas?  In  it  you 
could  describe  passing  observations,  capture  on  paper  people  you  meet,  re-create 
powerful  moments  in  your  life,  let  off  steam  in  emotional  outbursts  [that  no  one  but 
you  need  know  of),  or  philosophize  about  any  topic  that  floats  into  your  mind. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  carrying  a pen  and  pad  with  you  wherever  you  go  [or,  if  you 
can,  a laptop  computer) . You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  scraps  of  time  you’ll  find  during 
the  day  when  you  can  write  down  your  thoughts  and  observations — for  instance, 
waiting  at  a bus  stop,  in  a car,  or  at  the  dentist’s  office.  You  can  get  all  sorts  of  ideas 
this  way  for  lengthier  pieces.  Polish  your  favourite  pieces  and  add  them  to  your 
folder.  If  you  find  you  really  enjoy  this  sort  of  activity,  see  if  you  can  enrol  in  a 
creative-writing  course  through  a local  continuing-education  centre. 
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Speaking  and  Listening 


If  you’re  normally  in  contact  with  people 
during  the  day,  you’ll  constantly  be  practising 
your  listening  and  speaking  skills  whether 
you  know  it  or  not.  Keep  an  eye  on  yourself  in 
such  situations  and  try  to  become  more  aware 
of  your  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Work 
at  improving  the  areas  in  which  you’re  weak; 
for  instance,  if  you  frequently  catch  your 
mind  wandering  while  someone’s  speaking  to 
you  (and  it’s  amazing  how  many  of  us  can 
nod  and  smile  appropriately  throughout  a 
conversation  while  hardly  listening  at  all),  try 
to  stop  yourself  and  focus  your  attention.  Take 
note  of  times  when  you  become  impatient 
with  a speaker,  start  interrupting,  or  are  too 
wrapped  up  in  your  own  thoughts  to  see  that 
person’s  viewpoint. 

Take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  hear  public  speakers— at  meetings,  lectures, 
weddings,  conferences,  banquets,  and  so  on.  Try  to  evaluate  the  performances  of 
the  speakers.  What  techniques  can  you  learn  from  watching  them?  What  problems 
can  you  learn  to  avoid?  Similarly,  get  into  the  habit  of  observing  people  in  daily 
conversation.  Who  are  the  good  communicators?  What  is  it  about  the  way  they 
speak  and  listen  that  makes  you  see  them  this  way?  What  can  they  teach  you? 

When  it  comes  to  your  own  speaking,  don’t  shy  away  from  opportunities  to  practise 
addressing  groups  formally  and  informally.  This  is  one  skill  that  becomes  remarkably 
easier  the  more  you  do  it.  Chances  are  that  in  whatever  career  you  follow,  you’ll  be 
called  upon  to  speak  to  colleagues,  make  presentations,  participate  in  workshops,  or 
instruct  others  in  your  area  of  expertise.  If  this  becomes  something  you  can  do  with 
confidence  and  ease,  you’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  advancing  your  career.  Life  is  also 
a great  deal  more  pleasant  if  you  learn  to  embrace,  rather  than  fear,  the  things  you’re 
called  upon  to  do  in  your  profession  and  your  day-to-day  life. 

Whenever  you  work  with  a group  of  people,  stop  to  reflect  on  your  own 
participation.  What  did  you  do  to  enhance  co-operation  and  understanding  within 
the  group?  Use  your  speaking  skills  to  bridge  gaps,  encourage  others,  and  enhance 
the  communication  process.  Listen  to  others,  respect  their  viewpoints,  and  don’t 
push  your  own  ideas  on  those  who  disagree  with  you.  Rather,  use  your  persuasive 
skills  to  convince  people  when  you’re  sure  that  you’re  right.  Volunteer  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  groups  and  organizations  you  belong  to.  What  you  get  out  of 
situations  like  these  is  always  what  you  put  into  them. 


viewing  and  Representing 


More  and  more  we’re  living  in  a society  in  which  it’s  crucial 
that  people  be  visually  literate.  What  can  you  do  to  improve 
your  skills  in  this  area?  One  thing  is  just  to  attempt  to  be 
constantly  aware  of  the  methods  and  techniques  people  like 
advertisers  and  movie  makers  use  to  manipulate  your 
emotions  and  control  your  reactions.  Whenever  you  watch 
television  or  go  to  a movie,  try  to  do  your  viewing  critically. 

Don’t  just  accept  what  you  see;  ask  why  it  was  done  this 
way— what  effect  was  achieved  by  using  this  lighting  or  that 
camera  angle  or  such  and  such  piece  of  music  in  the 
background. 

Here  are  a few  ideas  that  can  help  you  with  your  critical-viewing  skills  when  you 
watch  a typical  prime-time  TV  show: 

• Be  sensitive  to  stereotyping. 

• Identify  formula  plots  and  stock  characters. 

• Count  the  number  of  acts  of  violence. 

• Determine  the  show’s  target  audience  and  what  it’s  selling  to  that  audience. 

• See  if  you  can  correctly  predict  the  show’s  outcome. 

• Try  to  rate  each  of  the  following  on  a scale  of  1 to  10: 

- each  actor 

- the  script 

- the  camera  techniques 

- the  editing 

- the  music 

Why  not  challenge  yourself  by  expanding  your  movie-watching  horizons?  If  you  can, 
take  in  a foreign  film  once  in  a while  or  pick  up  a videotape  or  DVD  you’d  ordinarily 
consider  a bit  too  weird  or  artsy.  Who  knows?  You  just  might  develop  a taste  for 
films  that  challenge  your  preconceived  ideas  of  the  world  or  force  you  to  see  things 
just  a little  bit  differently.  This  doesn’t  mean  you  should  start  feeling  that  those 
action  movies  or  romantic  films  you’ve  always  enjoyed  are  now  beneath  you;  it  just 
means  that  everyone  has  the  potential  to  grow,  and  we  should  all  work  at 
broadening  our  horizons  whenever  we  can. 
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Something  else  you  can  work  at  is  trying  to  becoma 
sensitive  to  elements  of  visual  design  and 
functionality  whenever  you  encounter  them.  If  you 
discover  a new  website,  for  instance,  don’t  just  see 
what  content  it  has  to  offer.  Try  to  assess  its  visual 
appeal  and  its  “user-friendliness,”  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  navigate  around  in  it.  If  you  pick  up 
a brochure,  see  an  ad  in  a magazine,  or  notice  a 
poster  promoting  a cause  or  crusade,  note  the  use 
of  design,  colour,  fonts,  white  space,  contrast,  and 
composition.  If  you’re  a visually  creative  person, 
put  what  you  know  about  these  elements  into 
practice  in  your  own  projects. 

The  principal  message  in  this  discussion  is  simply  that  you  should  treat  every 
language/communication  situation  that  occurs  in  your  daily  life  as  a learning 
experience.  Actively  seek  ways  to  work  reading  and  writing  into  your  schedule,  no 
matter  how  busy  it  is.  Use  every  conversation,  meeting,  or  social  encounter  as  an 
opportunity  to  practise  language  skills.  People  who  make  language  arts  a lifelong 
pursuit  enjoy  the  rewards  of  effective  communication,  clear  perception,  and  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  pleasures  of  literature. 

You  as  a Learner 

In  this  section,  you’ve  been  thinking  about  yourself  as  a communicator  and  a user 
of  language.  Something  else  you  should  be  aware  of  is  your  own  learning  skills  and 
preferences.  Some  people,  for  instance,  learn  well  from  oral  instruction  while  others 
prefer  seeing  something  in  print  where  they  can  go  over  it  as  necessary.  Still  others 
do  best  if  they  can  work  directly  with  whatever  it  is  they’re  studying. 


I know  all  about  that.  I mean,  if  you  tell  me  how, 
say,  an  internal-combustion  engine  works,  I sort  of 
get  it,  but  if  you  give  me  a long  written  explanation, 
I just  lose  the  picture.  Show  me  a diagram  and  it 
helps.  But  what  I really  like  to  do  is  roll  up  my 
sleeves  and  start  working  with  an  engine.  Then  I 
can  figure  out  what’s  happening  in  a hurry. 


Of  course,  individual  learning  preferences  go  farther  than  these  differences.  For 
instance,  some  people  love  functioning  in  groups;  they’re  stimulated  by  the  energy 
and  ideas  of  others.  Other  people  find  that  the  ideas  flow  best  when  they’re  alone 
with  a keyboard  in  a quiet  room.  Some  people  focus  best  with  music  blaring  through 
headphones  while  others  are  bothered  if  a pin  drops.  Some  people  work  best  early  in 
the  morning;  others  don’t  focus  well  until  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed.  Some 
people  can  sit  and  concentrate  for  hours;  others  need  constant  breaks.  Some  need 
pressure  to  perform  and  always  get  assignments  done  at  the  last  moment.  Others 
have  to  get  their  tasks  under  control  immediately  or  they  can’t  sleep  at  night. 
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3.  No  matter  what  your  individual  learning  style  is,  there  are  some  qualities  that  all 
successful  learners  demonstrate.  With  a partner,  if  possible,  create  a list  of  what 
you  consider  the  most  important  habits  and  characteristics  of  all  good  learners. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  200. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  spent  some  time  filling  in  four  charts  designed  to 
encourage  you  to  think  about  your  skills  and  habits  in  the  various  language  arts 
along  with  some  of  the  strategies  you  use  to  deal  with  the  communication 
challenges  you  meet.  You  also  designed  some  tools  of  your  own  with  which  to 
assess  yourself  in  the  two  areas  of  viewing  and  representing. 


Imagine  that  you’re  applying  to  a college  or  university— or  perhaps  to  a potential 
employer—and  you’ve  been  asked  as  part  of  your  application  to  write  a short 
composition  about  your  own  abilities  as  a communicator.  The  instructions 
suggest  that  you  respond  to  these  questions  in  your  composition; 


• What  are  your  strengths  as  a communicator?  In  which  of  the  six  language 
arts  do  you  function  most  comfortably  and  most  happily? 

• What  aspects  of  communication  do  you  find  most  challenging? 

• What  improvements  have  you  made  over  the  past  year  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  you  face?  What  strategies  have  you  used  in  this  process? 


• What  steps  do  you  intend  to  take  to  improve  your  communication  skills 
in  future? 

• How  will  you  monitor  your  success  in  making  improvements? 


Your  response  should  be  written  as  a personal  essay.  Try  to  be  honest;  don’t  just 
spout  things  you  think  the  teacher  wants  to  hear.  And  don’t  forget  to  put  your 
plans  for  future  improvements  into  effect! 
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Section  3 should  have  helped  you  reflect  upon  the  texts  you’ve  encountered  and 
created  as  you’ve  made  your  way  through  English  Language  Arts  30-1.  You’ve 
worked  at  connecting  works  of  literature  across  genre  boundaries,  and  you’ve  put 
together  a portfolio  of  your  own  best  writing.  Finally,  you’ve  thought  about  yourself 
as  a language  user,  a communicator,  and  a learner.  The  next  section — the  final  one 
of  the  course— will  take  a very  practical  turn;  it  will  prepare  you  for  your  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Diploma  Exam  and  for  your  course  test— if  your  teacher  gives 
you  one.  When  you’ve  finished  Section  4,  you  should  be  well  prepared  for  your  final 
examinations. 
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This  is  it— the  last  section  of  the  last  module! 

But  don’t  allow  that  thought  to  make  you 
impatient  to  finish;  this  is  an  extremely  important 
section  because  it’s  here  that  you’ll  get  your 
preparation  for  the  exams  you’ll  have  to  take  to 
complete  this  course— the  course  test  (if  you’re 
taking  the  course  through  an  institution  that  gives 
a final  course  test)  and  the  English  Language  Arts 
30-1  Diploma  Examination. 

If  you  work  through  this  section  carefully, 
you  should  be  well  primed  for  whatever  your 
examiners  throw  at  you.  Your  Section  4 
Assignment  will  give  you  a chance  to  put  what 
you’ve  learned  about  Diploma  Exams  to  work; 
it  should  be  good  preparation  for  the  real  thing. 


r 


i csson  1-  Your  Course  Test 
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This  lesson  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  you’ll  be  required  to  write  a final  test  for 
your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  course.  It’s  possible  that  your  teacher  or  school  won’t 
require  you  to  do  this;  if  you’re  not  certain,  be  sure  to  consult  with  your  teacher. 

Because  your  teacher  may  be  designing  your  final  course  test,  it’s  impossible  to 
predict  precisely  what  sort  of  questions  it  will  contain.  That’s  why  this  lesson  can’t 
prepare  you  for  specific  types  of  questions  and  guarantee  that  you’ll  encounter 
similar  ones  on  your  own  course  test.  What  it  can  do,  however,  is  outline  a few  basic 
styles  of  questioning — styles  with  which  you’re  bound  to  be  familiar  from  past  ELA 
courses— and  give  you  a few  pointers.  How  useful  you  find  this  material  will  depend 
largely  upon  how  confident  you  are  that  your  own  test-taking  strategies  work  well 
for  you.  In  the  following  lesson,  which  deals  with  the  Diploma  Exam,  question  styles 
can  be  treated  with  more  precision. 

Of  course,  by  this  time  in  your  academic  career  you’ve  likely  written  so  many 
English  language  arts  tests  that  you  already  know  pretty  much  what  to  expect  on 
one;  and  you’ve  probably  developed  your  own  strategies  to  prepare  for  and  write 
tests  of  this  sort.  For  that  reason,  this  lesson  will  be  relatively  short;  it  will  simply 
run  through  a few  of  the  basics  about  what  you  might  encounter  and  what  you 
should  probably  study. 
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How  do  you  feel  about  writing  tests?  Do  you 
look  at  it  as  an  exciting  challenge— a chance 
to  show  what  you  know  and  can  do — or  do 
you  just  feel  discouraged,  intimidated,  and 
perhaps  even  panicky?  Write  about  your 
feelings  and  experiences  when  taking  tests. 

What  was  the  best  experience  you  ever  had? 
What  was  the  worst? 

Now  for  the  most  important  part.  How  can 
you  improve  your  attitude  toward  tests?  Try 
to  brainstorm  a list  of  strategies  you  might 
adopt  that  would  improve  your  test-taking  skills. 


Types  of  Test  Questions 

The  questions  that  normally  appear  on  high  school  English  language  arts  tests  can 
be  classified  under  three  general  headings: 

• long-response  questions  (sometimes  also  called  essay  questions) 

• short-response  questions 

• questions  that  require  little  or  no  writing 

Long-Response  Questions 

Many  English  language  arts  tests  have  one  or  possibly  two  long-response  questions 
in  which  students  are  asked  to  demonstrate  their  thinking  and  writing  abilities  as 
they  deal  with  a given  topic.  Most  often,  a long-response  question  can  be  classified 
as  one  of  three  possible  types: 

• questions  about  familiar  texts  (usually  literary  texts) 

• questions  about  new  texts  presented  on  the  test 

questions  that  ask  students  to  compare  aspects  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  texts 


Responding  to  Familiar  Texts 

Here  are  two  examples  of  questions  that  ask  students  to  reflect  on  a text  or  texts  that 
they’ve  studied  in  the  course  as  those  texts  relate  to  a specific  issue: 

• Works  of  literature  often  involve  characters  facing  dilemmas.  Think  about  characters 
you  have  encountered  in  literature  you  have  read  for  English  Language  Arts  30-1  who 
were  facing  dilemmas.  Choose  one  or  two  of  these  people  to  write  about.  In  a short 
essay,  briefly  describe  the  dilemmas  they  faced  and  how  they  solved  them.  Explain 
what  readers  can  learn  from  these  characters  and  how  they  might  influence  your  own 
life.  In  your  response  be  sure  to  defend  your  ideas  with  specific  references  to  the 
work(s)  you  are  discussing. 

• Writers  of  fiction  strive  to  achieve  the  quality  of  verisimilitude  in  their  works;  they 
try  to  create  believable  plots  and  characters  who  are  plausible,  consistent,  and  clearly 
motivated.  Select  a work  of  fiction  you  have  read  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1  and, 
in  a short  essay,  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  the  writer  achieved  this  goal  of 
verisimilitude.  In  your  response  be  sure  to  illustrate  your  ideas  by  referring  to  specific 
details  from  the  work  itself. 


The  first  thing  to  do  when  confronting  a question  like  this  is  to  go  over  it  carefully 
and  be  sure  you  understand  it.  Feel  free  to  mark  up  your  exam  booklet:  underline  or 
highlight  key  words. 


When  you’re  confident  that  you  understand  the  question,  the 
next  step  is  to  select  your  literature  carefully.  If  the  question 
gives  you  the  option  of  writing  about  several  works  of  literature, 
try  to  limit  your  discussion  to  one  or  two.  It’s  far  better  to  deal 
with  one  text  well  than  two  or  three  superficially.  Be  sure  the 
text  or  texts  you  select  are  well  adapted  to  the  question.  If  you 
can,  it’s  often  a good  idea  to  use  short  stories  rather  than  longer 
works  because  they’re  more  manageable.  Begin  by  listing  all  the 
texts  you  can  think  of  that  might  suit  the  topic;  then  select  the 
one  (or,  at  most,  two)  that  would  seem  to  work  best. 


Many  students  make  webs  or  concept  maps  as  a prewriting  strategy  to  help  organize 
their  ideas  and,  perhaps,  to  see  connections  among  different  works.  Make  sure  you 
have  a clear  and  defensible  thesis  in  mind,  and  don’t  forget  to  illustrate  it  with 
relevant  and  carefully  selected  examples.  Take  time  to  organize  your  work;  and 
remember  to  structure  your  essay  with  a clearly  defined  introduction,  body,  and 
conclusion.  You  needn’t  follow  a formal,  templated  pattern  here  if  you  feel  confident 
that  you  can  respond  in  a more  imaginative  and  lively  style  without  compromising 
the  clarity  and  organization  of  your  response.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  know  that 
your  teacher  expects  a traditional  format,  or  if  you  simply  feel  most  comfortable 
using  a tried-and  true  template  for  dealing  with  essay  questions,  by  all  means  use 
the  traditional  structure. 
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As  you  draft  your  response,  remember  to  go  back  and  reread  the  question  from  time 
to  time.  It’s  easy  to  get  off-track  otherwise.  Don’t  forget  that  the  writing  process 
allows  you  to  make  changes  as  you  work;  however,  bear  in  mind  that  a test  allows 
only  a very  limited  time  to  respond  to  each  question.  Your  teacher  won’t  expect  the 
same  degree  of  polish  that  would  normally  be  appropriate  in  an  essay.  The  important 
things  are  to  be  sure  that  you  understand  the  question,  to  organize  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  to  get  it  down  on  the  page  as  neatly  as  you  can.  Use  any  time  left  over  at 
the  end  of  the  test  for  editing  and  proofreading. 


It’s  easy  to  lose  track  of  time  when 
responding  to  an  essay-type  question  on 
a test.  Have  a clear  idea  before  you  start 
just  how  much  time  you  can  devote  to  a 
question,  and  keep  checking  your  watch. 
If  you  start  making  changes  or  revisions, 
make  sure  you  leave  enough  time  to 
produce  a legible  copy. 


When  taking  a test, 
it’s  usually  unwise 
to  expect  to  be 
able  to  write  out  a 
clean,  polished 
copy  at  the  end. 


1.  It’s  important  to  pay  close  attention  to  verbs  in  long-response  questions.  Here  are 
some  verbs  you’re  likely  to  encounter  in  questions  of  this  sort.  Explain  precisely 
what  each  one  asks  you  to  do. 


a. 

compare 

d.  support 

g- 

analyse 

b. 

assess 

e.  contrast 

h. 

defend 

c. 

describe 

f.  explain 

i. 

discuss 

2.  Many  students  find  that  paraphrasing  a question  in  their  own  words  helps  them 
understand  it.  Even  if  the  question  already  appears  straightforward,  the  very  act 
of  paraphrasing  forces  you  to  consider  each  and  every  part  of  the  question. 

Earlier  in  this  lesson  (on  page  116),  you  were  presented  with  two  typical 
long-response  test  questions.  Rewrite  each  one  in  different  words — preferably 
in  words  that  you  find  more  exact  or  easier  to  understand. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  201 . 


Responding  to  Unfamiliar  Texts 

Many  English  language  arts  tests  present  students  with  one  or  more  texts  they 
haven’t  been  given  before.  These  are  most  often  literary  texts,  but  you  might 
encounter  visual  texts  as  well.  Following  on  the  next  page  are  three  questions 
typical  of  the  sort  that  ask  you  to  respond  to  a text  you’ve  never  before  encountered. 
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• In  the  poem  that  follows,  the  speaker  discovers  something  about  herself  and  her 
relationships  with  those  closest  to  her.  Think  of  a time  in  your  own  life  when  you 
made  a similar  discovery,  or  choose  a work  of  literature  from  your  reading  experience 
in  English  Language  Arts  30-1  in  which  a character  makes  such  a discovery.  In  a 
short  essay,  describe  the  speaker’s  discovery  in  the  poem  presented  here;  then  relate 
it  to  either  the  incident  in  your  own  life  or  the  discovery  made  in  the  selection  you 
have  chosen.  Show  how  the  discoveries  are  related. 

• The  opening  paragraphs  of  a work  of  fiction  invite  readers  into  the  story  and  begin 
the  process  of  creating  a fictional  world  for  them  to  discover.  Carefully  read  the  five 
paragraphs  that  follow  to  learn  about  the  fictional  world  into  which  the  writer  is 
inviting  the  reader.  Describe  that  world.  How  does  it  invite— or  fail  to  invite— readers 
into  it?  Provide  evidence  to  support  your  assertions. 


• In  the  excerpt  that  follows,  the  characters  are  involved  in  a conflict  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  precise  events  they  are  confronting.  In  a short  essay  describe  the  characters’ 
conflict,  explaining  as  well  what  motivates  them;  then  suggest  a greater  issue  that 
this  conflict  implies.  Provide  evidence  from  the  selection  and  from  outside  it  to  support 
your  ideas.  Your  outside  evidence  may  be  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  world 
and/or  from  other  works  of  literature. 


Note  that  these  three  questions  have  very  different  purposes.  The  first  asks  for  a 
personal  response  to  the  passage  presented  and  offers  two  alternative  sources  for 
that  response— from  life  and  from  other  reading.  The  second  question  is  looking  for 
a critical  response  to  the  fictional  world  created  in  the  opening  paragraphs  to  a work 
of  fiction.  The  third  asks  you  to  situate  the  passage’s  conflict  in  a broader  context. 
There  are  many  specific  tasks  that  can  be  assigned  in  this  type  of  essay  question. 

You  might  try  reviewing  the  assignments  you’ve  done  throughout 
this  course  to  consider  additional  sorts  of  questions. 

While  your  teacher  may  devise  long-response  questions  that  don’t 
resemble  any  of  the  examples  shown  here,  there  are  some  general 
guidelines  that  apply  to  just  about  any  situation  where  you  have  to 
respond  with  a short  essay.  Here  are  a few  more  strategies  you  can 
apply  to  any  long-response  question: 

• Be  sure  to  read  the  question  carefully— several  times.  Refer 
to  it  frequently  as  you  write  to  make  sure  you’re  staying  on 
topic.  One  of  the  most  common  problems  students  encounter  when  doing  essay 
questions  on  tests  is  failing  to  complete  the  task  as  assigned.  A wonderfully 
crafted,  well-defended  response  that  just  doesn’t  answer  the  question  likely 
won’t  get  you  the  marks  you  hoped  for. 


• Try  underlining  or  highlighting  key  directions  in  the  question.  If  it  helps, 
paraphrase  the  question  in  your  own  words — paying  especially  close  attention 
to  the  verbs.  You  should  find  that  doing  these  things  will  help  clarify  the 
question  for  you.  As  well,  your  underlining  or  highlighting  will  allow  you  to 
keep  quickly  looking  back  to  the  question  while  responding  to  it  to  ensure  that 
you’re  staying  on  track. 
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• Take  the  time  you  need  to  plan  your  response.  Use  the  prewriting  strategies 
that  work  best  for  you.  (Some  teachers  recommend  a three-step  approach: 
brainstorm  ideas,  focus  those  ideas,  and  develop  a plan.)  If  possible,  write  an 
outline  and  a rough  draft  of  your  answer.  Be  careful,  though,  to  leave  enough 
time  for  writing  your  final  copy. 

• Whenever  a new  idea  occurs  to  you  as  you  write,  take  a moment  and  write  a 
note  to  yourself  on  a rough-work  page  so  you’re  certain  to  remember  it.  Be  sure 
to  refer  to  these  notes  later  so  you  won’t  forget  to  include  all  your  good  ideas. 

• Before  writing  the  final  draft  of  your  essay,  check  once  again  to  see  that  your 
answer  addresses  the  question  asked  and  meets  all  its  requirements.  Make 
revisions  as  necessary. 

• If  you  have  time,  reread  your  response  one  last  time  and  edit  it  for  clarity  and 
surface  errors.  While  teachers  never  expect  the  same  standards  on  a test  essay 
as  they  normally  do,  they  will  be  impressed  if  you  manage  to  produce  a clear 
composition  with  relatively  few  errors  in  grammar  and  mechanics. 

3.  Earlier,  you  paraphrased  the  two  questions  presented  near  the  beginning  of  this 
lesson.  They  were  given  as  examples  of  long-response  questions  on  familiar 
texts.  Pick  one  of  these  questions  now,  give  yourself  30  to  45  minutes,  and 
compose  a response.  Try  to  simulate  test  conditions  as  much  as  possible. 

When  you’ve  finished,  have  your  study  partner  go  over  your  response  and  offer 
constructive  criticism.  If  your  study  partner  is  also  taking  the  course,  swap 
responses  and  get  into  some  serious  peer  assessment.  But  remember  to  be 
positive;  peer  assessment  is  intended  to  help  you  improve  your  skills,  not  to 
discourage  you. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  202. 


Short-Response  Questions 

Short-response  questions  require  answers  that  range  from  only  a sentence  to  one  or 
two  paragraphs.  Many  types  of  short-response  questions  are  available  to  examiners. 

One  of  the  most  important  types  involves  specific  questions  on  a text— most  often  a 
literary  text  but  perhaps  a visual  or  multimedia  text  as  well— presented  to  students 
for  the  first  time.  Examiners  can  use  questions  of  this  sort  to  test  for  students’ 
understanding  of  terms  and  concepts  as  well  as  for  their  skills  at  interpreting  literary 
passages  or  the  use  of  composition  or  camera  techniques. 
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Normally,  what  matters  most  to  markers  of  short-response 
questions  is  content;  considerations  such  as  style, 
organization,  and  mechanics  usually  take  second  place. 
Still,  it’s  always  important  on  an  English  language  arts 
test  that  you  write  as  clearly  and  as  correctly  as  you 
can.  Short-response  questions  are  usually  more  concrete 
and  specific  than  essay  questions,  but  some  can  ask  for 
personal  interpretations  of  passages.  Remember,  though, 
to  back  up  your  interpretations  with  specific  details. 

Doubtless  you’ve  answered  hundreds  of  short-response 
questions  throughout  your  academic  career,  so  you 
probably  don’t  need  much  coaching  in  this  department. 
For  what  it’s  worth,  however,  here  are  a few  tips: 

• While  English  language  arts  teachers  always  welcome  creativity,  short-response 
questions  aren’t  normally  the  best  place  to  try  to  be  highly  original;  that’s 
simply  because  they  don’t  usually  allow  the  time  and  space  necessary  to 
explain  and  defend  imaginative  ideas.  It’s  wise  to  concentrate  here  on  showing 
the  markers  what  you  know  and  to  save  those  creative  ideas  for  a question 
format  in  which  you  can  properly  present  unusual  views. 

• Read  every  question  carefully,  and  be  sure  your  answer  is  exactly  on  target. 
Each  short-response  question  is  usually  after  something  very  precise;  and  if  you 
don’t  give  just  what  your  teacher  is  looking  for,  chances  are  you  won’t  get  any 
credit  for  your  response. 

• Be  sure  to  note  how  many  marks  each  question  is  worth,  and  don’t  spend  too 
long  on  questions  worth  relatively  few  marks. 

• Unless  you’ve  been  otherwise  instructed  or  space  simply  doesn’t  allow  it, 
it’s  always  a good  idea  to  structure  your  responses  in  full  sentences. 

• As  with  any  question,  study  it— and  any  literary  or  visual  text  on  which  it’s 
based— very  carefully.  If  time  allows,  read  each  question  at  least  twice. 

If  you’ve  faithfully  worked  through  the  self-corrected  responses  in  the  lessons 
throughout  this  course,  you’ve  had  an  enormous  amount  of  practice  responding  to 
short-response  questions,  so  it’s  unlikely  that  you  need  much  more  practice  at  this 
point.  To  prepare  for  questions  of  this  sort  in  your  ELA  30-1  course  test,  be  sure  that 
you  know  the  terms  in  the  Master  Glossary  (in  the  Appendix  of  this  module)  and 
that  you’ve  reviewed  the  concepts  taught  throughout  the  course.  When  writing  your 
test,  stay  focused.  It’s  a good  idea  to  answer  the  questions  you  find  easiest  first  and 
to  save  the  most  challenging  ones  until  the  end.  But  take  note  of  how  much  each 
question  is  worth  and  budget  your  time  accordingly. 
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Questions  That  Require  Little  or  No  Writing 


It’s  unlikely  on  a final  test  at  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  level  that 
you’ll  encounter  much  in  the  way  of 
fill-in-the-blanks  or  matching 
questions.  It’s  more  likely  that  if 
your  teacher  wants  to  test  your 
understanding  of  terms  and 
concepts,  you’ll  be  asked  to  apply 
these  things  in  essay  and  short-response 
questions.  Still,  such  questioning 
techniques  can’t  be  ruled  out,  and  you 
should  consult  your  own  teacher  on 
this  matter. 


By  contrast,  multiple-choice  questions,  as  you  know,  make  up  a major  component  of 
the  Diploma  Exam,  and  you  may  well  encounter  more  of  them  on  your  course  test. 
Most  often,  these  will  be  based  on  a literary  passage.  You  were  given  some  tips  on 
answering  questions  of  this  sort  back  in  Section  4 of  Module  1,  and  you’ve  practised 
them  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  course.  You’ll  be  given  still  more  advice  in 
the  next  lesson,  which  deals  with  the  Diploma  Exam. 

If  you  do  find  questions  like  these  on  your  course  test,  it’s  a good  idea  to  do  them 
before  tackling  any  essay  questions  or  even  any  short-response  questions.  Most 
students  find  they  can  do  this  relatively  quickly,  and  they  like  to  get  these  questions 
out  of  the  way  before  getting  involved  in  the  work  that  requires  writing  and 
planning.  Getting  a few  marks  under  your  belt  right  off  the  bat  is  also  a good  way 
to  calm  those  examination  nerves  and  improve  your  self-confidence. 


A Few  Final  Words  of  Advice 

By  the  time  students  reach  English  Language  Arts  30-1,  they’ve  usually  developed 
their  own  studying  and  test-taking  strategies.  This  course,  however,  has  been  written 
by  teachers,  and  teachers  can  seldom  resist  last-minute  instructions.  So  here  goes. 

• As  you  study,  don’t  spend  time  memorizing  things  like  definitions.  Your  teacher  is 
far  more  likely  to  want  to  see  how  well  you  can  apply  your  understanding  of 
concepts  to  literature  than  to  discover  if  you  can  regurgitate  words. 


• Do,  however,  go  through  the  Master  Glossary  in  the  Appendix  to  this  module 
and  be  sure  you  understand  and  can  apply  the  terms  and  definitions  there. 


• Be  sure  to  come  to  your  test  prepared  to 
discuss  several  literary  texts  representing 
the  various  genres  you’ve  studied.  Know  the 
names  of  the  characters  and  be  very  familiar 
with  conflicts,  symbols,  themes,  and 
anything  else  significant  in  the  works.  As 
you  study  these  texts,  always  keep  asking 
yourself  what  questions  an  examiner  might 
ask  on  them. 

• While  you  review  the  literature  in  the 
course,  try  to  make  connections  between 
different  works. 

• Prepare  a study  schedule  and  try  hard  to  stick  to  it.  Don’t  cram  your  studying 
all  into  the  night  before  the  test.  (How  many  times  have  you  heard  that  one?) 
Try  to  plan  things  so  that  you  can  break  off  early  that  evening  and  get  a good 
night’s  sleep. 

• Skim  through  your  entire  exam  before  setting  to  work.  Be  sure  you  know  how 
many  marks  each  question  is  worth  and  allot  your  time  accordingly.  After  that, 
keep  a sharp  eye  on  the  clock. 

• Read  every  question  several  times.  Keep  referring  to  the  questions  to  be  sure 
you  haven’t  drifted  off  topic. 

• Don’t  feel  you  have  to  work  through  every  test  in  order.  Do  the  easier  parts  first 
and  save  the  most  challenging  questions  until  later.  Normally  it’s  wise  to  save 
long-response  questions  to  the  end.  But  be  aware  that  in  some  exams  (like 
Part  A of  the  Diploma  Exam)  one  question  may  expect  that  you’ve  already 
responded  to  an  earlier  one. 

• If  you  finish  a test  early,  don’t  just  sit  back  or  leave.  Use  this  time  profitably  to 
revise,  edit,  and  proofread  your  responses. 

• Finally,  be  positive.  Try  to  enjoy  the  whole 
experience.  That  adrenalin  rush  you  get  at  the  time 
of  a test  can  be  quite  a thrill;  and  if  you’re  well 
prepared,  finally  getting  the  chance  to  put  your 
knowledge  down  on  paper  and  to  demonstrate  your 
skills  can  be  a wonderfully  satisfying  experience. 
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4.  How  are  your  own  test-taking  strategies?  Use  a scale  of  1 to  5 to  test  yourself 
when  it  comes  to  writing  exams,  1 being  the  lowest  score  you  can  get  and  5 
being  the  highest. 


Test-Taking  Strategies  Score 


• I prepare  in  advance  so  that  I don’t  have  to  cram  the  night  before  the 
test. 

• I think  about  the  sorts  of  questions  I’ll  likely  be  asked  and  I prepare  for 
those  questions. 

• I arrive  prepared  with  whatever  materials  I need — at  least  two  pens, 
perhaps  a dictionary,  and  whatever  else  I’ve  been  instructed  to  bring. 

• I skim  the  whole  test  before  starting. 

• I tackle  the  easiest  questions  first. 

• I watch  the  clock  and  make  sure  I leave  enough  time  for  each 
question — especially  those  worth  the  most  marks. 

• I stay  focused  throughout  the  test. 

• I read  each  question  several  times,  underlining  or  highlighting 
important  words. 

• I paraphrase  challenging  questions. 

• I brainstorm  ideas  and  use  devices  like  webs  to  organize  my  thoughts. 

• I use  an  outline  for  long-response  questions  if  time  allows. 

• As  new  ideas  occur,  I jot  them  down  so  I don’t  forget  them. 

• I spend  as  much  time  prewriting  and  drafting  as  I can,  but  I make  sure 
there’s  time  for  the  final  copy. 

• If  I finish  the  whole  test  early,  I edit  and  proofread  my  responses — 
especially  for  the  essay  questions.  I’m  not  in  a hurry  to  leave. 

• I make  very  sure  that  I’ve  answered  every  question  on  the  test. 

• On  a multiple-choice  test  with  an  answer  sheet,  I check  periodically  to 
ensure  that  the  question  and  answer-line  numbers  match. 

Total  (Highest  possible:  80) 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  202. 


Section  4:  Preparing  for  Your  Final  Exams 
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e^n  2:  The  Diploma  Exam 


As  you  should  be  well  aware,  youTl  be  required  to  write  a Diploma  Examination  as 
a requirement  for  obtaining  credits  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1.  The  grading  you 
receive  on  the  Diploma  Exam  will  be  worth  50  percent  of  your  overall  ELA  30-1 
mark.  The  remaining  50  percent  will  come  from  your  course  work. 

The  Diploma  Exam  itself  is  divided  into  two  sections  (Parts  A and  B),  which  you’ll 
write  at  two  separate  sittings.  Each  of  these  parts  contributes  50  percent  of  your 
Diploma  Exam  mark.  You’ll  be  allowed  2.5  hours  to  write  each  part,  with  an 
additional  half  hour  if  you  need  it. 

Diploma  Exams  are  written  on  specified  dates  each  year  and  at  designated  writing 
centres.  For  information  on  dates,  locations,  and  registration  procedures,  contact 
your  school  or  access  the  Alberta  Learning  Internet  site  (see  the  following  page  and 
the  end  of  this  lesson  for  website  addresses). 

Because  the  Diploma  Exam  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  nature  of  the  questions 
asked  and  methods  of  evaluation,  it’s  important  that  you  get  the  most  up-to-date 
information  available  as  you  prepare  to  write.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  speak  to  your 
teacher.  Another  way  is  to  access  the  material  provided  by  Alberta  Learning 
specifically  to  prepare  students  for  their  exams. 
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Alberta  Learning  provides  a great  deal  of  help 
for  students  preparing  for  Diploma  Exams. 
Each  school  year,  an  Information  Bulletin  is 
available  in  every  subject  for  which  Diploma 
Exams  are  written.  Even  better,  this  document, 
along  with  several  others  containing 
information  on  Diploma  Exams,  is  available 
on  the  Alberta  Learning  website. 


You’re  strongly  advised  to  access  this  website 
to  learn  all  you  can  about  your  Diploma  Exam. 

This  lesson  simply  can’t  go  into  anything  like 
the  same  detail;  besides,  there’s  always  the 
chance  that  changes  will  have  been  made  by 
the  time  you’re  preparing  to  write.  All  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  give  you  the  bare  bones. 

To  access  the  online  material,  go  to  this  address: 

http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca. 

At  the  home  page,  click  on  the  link  Kindergarten  to  Grade  12;  then  click  on  Provincial 
Testing.  Next,  click  on  either  Diploma  Examinations  or  one  of  the  specific  links  listed 
under  the  Diploma  Examinations  heading.  Printer-friendly  versions  are  available; 
when  you  need  a hard  copy,  click  on  printer  friendly  version  and  then  print  PDF. 

If  you  click  on  Provincial  Testing,  you’ll  find  a number  of  headings  including 

• General  Information  Bulletin 

• Guides  for  Students 

• Subject  Bulletins 

• Previous  Diploma  Examinations  and  Answer  Keys 

• Information  for  Students  Planning  to  Write  Diploma  Examinations 

As  you  can  see,  there’s  not  much  about  your  Diploma  Exam  that  you  can’t  learn  on 
the  Web.  It  would  be  a good  idea,  if  you  can,  to  print  off  much  of  this  material  so 
you  can  study  it  properly.  If  you  absolutely  can’t  access  the  website,  make  sure  you 
contact  your  teacher  or  school  for  up-to-date  information. 


The  discussion  of  your  EL  A 30-1  Diploma  Examination  offered  in  this  lesson 
is  based  on  the  latest  information  available  at  the  time  of  writing  this  course. 
It  will  certainly  help  prepare  you  for  the  exams,  but  bear  in  mind  that  some 
things  may  have  changed — perhaps  significantly — since  the  course  was 
written  or  last  revised.  Make  sure  you’re  working  with  current  information. 
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Part  A:  Written  Response 

Part  A of  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Diploma 
Examination  presents  students  with  several  texts 
that  may  include  any  combination  of  poetry,  fiction, 
non-fiction,  photographs,  and  artwork.  On  the  basis 
of  these  texts,  students  are  asked  to  write  two 
responses: 

• Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment 
(40  percent  of  the  Part  A score) 

• Critical/ Analytical  Response  to  Literary  Texts 
Assignment  (60  percent  of  the  Part  A score) 

Note  that  you’re  to  complete  both  assignments  and  that  it’s  very  important  that  you 
complete  them  in  this  order;  the  second  one  will  ask  you  to  explore  at  greater  depth 
ideas  you’ve  reflected  on  while  responding  to  the  first.  You’ll  be  allowed  to  take  the 
following  resources  into  the  exam: 

• an  English  and/or  a bilingual  dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• an  authorized  English  handbook 

The  handbooks  authorized  by  Alberta  Learning  can  change  from  time  to  time,  so 
check  with  your  teacher  or  go  online  and  access  A Guide  for  Students  Preparing  to 
Write  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Diploma  Examination.  When  this  module  was 
prepared,  the  authorized  handbooks  were 

• A Canadian  Writer’s  Reference  (D.  Hacker) 

• Fit  to  Print:  The  Canadian  Student’s  Guide  to  Essay  Writing  (J.  Buckley) 

• The  St.  Martin’s  Handbook  for  Canadians  (A.  Lunsford  et  al) 

• The  Writing  Process  (Gehle  et  al) 

Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment 

The  Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment  will  present  you  with  several  texts  as 
explained  in  the  first  paragraph  above.  You’ll  be  prompted  to  think  about  an  issue  or 
topic  that  the  texts  all  suggest  and  then  you’ll  be  asked  to  respond  in  a prose  form  of 
your  choice,  discussing  your  own  ideas  about  what  the  texts  suggest  to  you  in 
relation  to  this  issue  or  topic.  Note  carefully  that  you’ll  be  asked  to  support  your 
ideas  by  referring  to  the  texts  as  well  as  your  own  prior  knowledge  and  experience 
in  relation  to  the  topic. 
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That’s  right.  True,  you’re  asked  to  explain 
what  the  texts  say  to  you,  but  you’re  also 
to  support  your  ideas.  If  there’s  no 
sensible  support,  showing  a careful  and 
thoughtful  reading  or  viewing  of  the  texts, 
your  markers  won’t  be  very  impressed. 


— — 

In  other  words,  I can’t  just  spew  out  anything  I feel  like  and 
claim  it’s  legitimate  because  I’m  responding  personally? 


Here’s  an  example  of  what  you  might  find  on  the  Personal  Response  to  Texts 
Assignment  of  a Diploma  Exam: 


Carefully  read  and  consider  the  texts  on  the  following  pages  and  complete  the  assignment 
that  follows. 


Change 

I shall  not  wonder  more,  then, 

But  I shall  know. 

Leaves  change,  and  birds,  flowers. 

And  after  years  are  still  the  same. 

The  sea’s  breast  heaves  in  sighs  to  the  moon. 

But  they  are  moon  and  sea  forever. 

As  in  other  times  the  trees  stand  tense  and  lonely. 
And  spread  a hollow  moan  of  other  times. 

You  will  be  you  yourself. 

I’ll  find  you  more,  not  else. 

For  vintage*  of  the  woeful  years. 

The  sea  breathes,  or  broods,  or  loudens. 

Is  bright  or  is  mist  and  the  end  of  the  world; 

And  the  sea  is  constant  to  change. 

I shall  not  wonder  more,  then. 

But  I shall  know. 

—Raymond  Knister  (1899-1932) 


* vintage— age  or  maturity  characterized  as  distinct,  classic,  or  enduring 
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Alberta’s  Revised  Landscape 

From  the  1800s  onward,  grain  elevators  built  close  to  railway  lines  were  used  to  store 
grain  awaiting  shipment  by  rail.  Often  located  only  8-10  miles  from  the  next  settlement, 
a town  might  consist  of  only  a general  store,  the  grain  agent’s  house,  and  one  or  two 
elevators.  Considered  by  some  as  a symbol  of  prosperity,  elevators  punctuated  the 
landscape  creating  an  enduring,  comforting  character  to  the  scenery.  In  recent  years, 
centralized,  large,  concrete  elevator  stations  replaced  the  old  wooden  structures. 
Abandoned,  these  elevators  became  decrepit  and  sometimes  dangerous,  making  their 
demolition  necessary;  therefore,  a familiar  vista  is  being  transformed. 
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Wednesday,  June  13,  2001 


ALBERTA 


EDMONTON  JOURNAL  A7 


At  about  6 p.M.  Tuesday,  the  last  remaining  elevator  in  Wainwright,  a United  Grain  Growers  elevator,  crashed  to  the  ground  in  a cloud  of  grain  dust. 
Kelly  ClemmerAA/alnwright  Review 


Another  One  Bites  the  Dust 


from  Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality  from 
Recollections  of  Early  Childhood 

Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a joyous  song! 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor’s*  sound! 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng. 

Ye**  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May! 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 

In  the  primal***  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

—William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850) 

*tabor— a small  drum  played  to  accompany  a pipe  player 
**Ye — an  archaic  pronoun  for  You 
***primal— first  time  and  of  most  importance 


Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment 
(Suggested  time:  approximately  45  to  60  minutes) 

The  poetry,  photographs,  and  commentary  suggest  the  inevitability  of  change  in 
our  lives.  The  speaker  in  “Change”  proposes  that  our  essential  nature  remains 
intact  despite  the  evolutions  we  undergo.  In  the  first  photograph,  one  individual 
appears  small  as  he  views  the  enormity  of  the  alteration  to  Alberta’s  landscape  and 
way  of  life,  while  in  the  second  photograph  sequence,  we  view  change  occurring  in 
an  instant.  In  the  excerpt  from  “Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections 
of  an  Early  Childhood”  the  speaker  finds  comfort  in  what  remains  when  something 
beautiful  has  disappeared. 

What  do  these  texts  suggest  to  you  about  the  significance  of  our  response  to  the 
changeable  nature  of  life?  Support  your  idea(s)  with  reference  to  one  or  more  of 
the  texts  presented  and  to  your  previous  knowledge  and/or  experience. 

In  your  writing,  you  should 

• select  a prose  form  that  is  appropriate  to  the  ideas  you  wish  to  express  and 
that  will  enable  you  to  communicate  effectively  to  the  reader 

• discuss  ideas  and/or  impressions  that  are  meaningful  to  you 
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Describe  your  reaction  when  you  encounter  questions  of  this  sort  on  an  exam. 
What  strategies  do  you  use  to  go  about  composing  a response? 


As  you  can  see,  this  question  gives  you  a good  deal  to  work  with.  For  one  thing, 
you’re  told  something  that  the  texts  all  suggest— an  effect  they  produce.  Even 
specific  techniques  used  in  the  photographs  are  pointed  out  as  they  contribute  to  thi: 
effect,  and  you’re  given  some  help  with  the  more  challenging  poem.  Be  sure  you  tak( 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  help. 

Note,  too,  that  you  don’t  have  to  work  from  scratch  in  developing  a response  to  the 
texts;  rather,  you’re  asked  to  respond  to  what  the  texts  suggest  about  the  significance 
of  our  responses  to  the  changeable  nature  of  life.  Finally,  note  carefully  that  you  can 
base  your  response  on  one  or  more  of  the  texts.  This  gives  you  a great  deal  of  choice 
If  there’s  a text  you  find  particularly  troubling,  you  needn’t  respond  to  it  at  all. 
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Be  sure  you  take  the  time  and  care  needed  to  make 
use  of  help  of  this  sort.  Read  very,  very  carefully. 
And  remember  that  the  wording  on  your  exam  may 
be  different.  It’s  possible,  for  example,  that  you’ll  be 
asked  to  respond  to  more  than  one  text.  Read 
carefully — and  don’t  take  anything  for  granted. 


Your  Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment  will  be  graded  according  to  criteria  very 
much  like  those  used  throughout  this  course  for  personal  essays  and  responses.  The 
assessment  is  based  on  two  criteria  of  equal  weight:  Ideas  and  Impressions,  and 
Presentation. 

Here  are  a few  more  strategies  to  use  when  doing  your  Personal  Response  to  Texts 
Assignment. 

• Reflect  on  the  ideas,  feelings,  or  impressions  that  the  texts  convey  to  you 
regarding  the  issue  or  topic  indicated.  Note  the  details  of  the  texts  that 
reinforced  these  ideas  or  impressions.  Be  sure  to  support  your  ideas  and 
impressions  with  reference  to  these  details. 


• Notice  anything  about  the  texts  that’s  effective  in  conveying  some  aspect  of  the 
topic  as  stated  in  the  assignment.  For  example,  effects  produced  by  such  things 
as  word  choices,  images,  mood  or  tone,  setting,  composition,  juxtaposition,  and 
camera  techniques  may  serve  as  supportive  “details”  for  the  purposes  of  this 
assignment. 


• When  you  refer  to  your  own  prior  knowledge  and  personal  experience,  be  sure 
to  indicate  the  ways  in  which  these  relate  to  details  in  the  texts.  The  focus  of 
your  response  must  be  principally  on  the  text(s). 

• Note  that  you’re  asked  to  respond  in  an  appropriate  prose  format.  Don’t  create 
a poem  as  a response  to  this  assignment,  and  use  fiction  only  if  you’re  very 
sure  of  what  you’re  doing.  An  essay  format  works  well;  but  it  needn’t  be  formal 
or  tightly  structured.  This  is,  after  all,  a personal  response. 


Your  examination  booklet  will  contain  several  lined  pages  for  your  Personal  Response 
to  Texts  Assignment  as  well  as  space  for  your  rough  work.  Remember  to  use  what 
you’ve  learned  about  the  writing  process — prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing, 
and  proofreading— but  be  sure  to  allow  enough  time  to  complete  your  finished  draft 
(note  the  time  suggested  in  the  question:  45  to  60  minutes).  Make  your  revisions  or 
corrections  right  on  your  final  copy.  Markers  are  very  much  aware  that  under 
examination  conditions  students  can’t  normally  produce  as  polished  a piece  of 
writing  as  they  otherwise  might;  and  grades  are  awarded  with  this  in  mind.  Markers 
consider  what  they  read  to  be  “first-draft  writing.” 


Section  4:  Preparing  for  Your  Final  Exams 
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If  you’re  using  a computer  to  write  the  Diploma  Exam,  be  sure  to  read  the  direction' 
carefully  to  determine  where  to  staple  your  two  assignments. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  7B,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 


1.  In  completing  your  first  assignment  question  for  Section  4,  once  again  you 
encountered  a marking  guide — or  rubric— very  similar  to  the  one  that  will  be 
used  to  grade  your  Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment  on  your  Diploma 
Exam.  By  now  this  rubric  should  be  very  familiar  to  you.  To  make  sure  you  reall' 
understand  it,  look  at  it  closely  one  more  time.  Read  over  the  “descriptors” — the 
explanations,  given  in  each  column,  of  the  quality  of  work  that  corresponds  with 
each  grading.  Then,  in  your  own  words,  explain  what  examiners  are  looking  for 
under  each  of  these  headings: 

a.  Ideas  and  Impressions 

b.  Presentation 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  203. 


Critical/Analytical  Response  to  Literary  Texts  Assignment 


The  Critical/Analytical  Response  to  Literary  Texts  Assignment  builds  on  the  work 
you’ve  already  done  for  the  Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment.  Here,  you’ll  be 
asked  to  think  about  the  ideas  and  impressions  you  discussed  in  your  personal 
response  and  to  relate  them  to  one  or  more  literary  texts  you’ve  studied.  Note  that 
now  you’re  not  being  asked  to  respond  personally;  rather,  you’re  to  analyse  one  or 
more  works  of  literature  as  it  (or  they)  develop  ideas.  In  other  words,  you’re  being 
asked  for  a critical  response. 


Following  is  an  example  of  a critical-response  question  that  might,  on  a Diploma  Exam, 
come  after  the  personal-response  question  that  you’ve  just  been  working  with. 


, 
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Critical/ Analytical  Response  to  Literary  Texts 
(Suggested  time:  approximately  IV2  to  2 hours) 

Reflect  on  the  ideas  and  impressions  you  discussed  in  the  Personal  Response  to 
Texts  Assignment  concerning  the  nature  of  individuals’  responses  to  the  changeable 
nature  of  life. 

Consider  how  our  response  to  the  changeable  nature  of  life  has  been  reflected 
and  developed  in  a literary  text  (or  texts)  you  have  studied.  Discuss  the  idea(s) 
the  author  (s)  develop  (s)  about  the  impact  of  our  response  to  the  changeable 
nature  of  life. 

Note:  You  may  choose  to  discuss  one  or  more  texts. 

In  your  planning  and  writing  consider  the  following  instructions: 

• As  you  develop  your  ideas,  support  them  with  appropriate,  relevant,  and 
meaningful  examples  from  a literary  text(s)  you  have  chosen. 

• When  considering  the  works  that  you  will  discuss,  select  literary  examples 
that  you  know  well,  that  are  meaningful  to  you,  and  that  are  relevant  to  this 
assignment.  Choose  from  short  stories,  novels,  plays,  screenplays,  poetry, 
films,  or  other  literary  texts  that  you  have  studied  in  your  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  class. 

• You  must  focus  your  discussion  on  literary  texts  other  than  the  texts  provided 
in  this  examination  booklet. 

• Carefully  consider  your  controlling  idea  or  how  you  will  create  a strong 
unifying  effect  in  your  response. 


Here  are  a few  points  to  notice  about  the  Critical/ Analytical  Response  to  Literary  Texts: 

• You’re  to  discuss  ideas  and  impressions  as  they’re  developed  in  one  or  more 
literary  texts  that  you’ve  studied  in  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  class. 
While  you  can  select  more  than  one  text,  as  noted  earlier  in  the  course,  it’s 
always  a better  idea  to  discuss  one  work  thoroughly  than  several  superficially. 
It’s  probably  never  a good  idea  to  go  beyond  two  texts.  You  won’t  impress  the 
markers  with  how  many  works  you’ve  studied;  they  already  know  that.  And 
remember  that  if  you  do  select  two  texts,  you’ll  have  to  tie  them  together 
effectively  in  your  response.  Don’t  write  two  mini-responses,  each  on  a 
separate  text,  disguised  as  one. 

• You’re  not  to  analyse  any  of  the  texts  presented  on  the  Diploma  Exam.  The 
second  response  asks  you  to  take  ideas  arising  from  the  first  and  apply  them 
to  literary  texts  you  already  know. 


Take  care  to  select  texts  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  topic.  Brainstorm  ideas.  List  all  the  texts 
you  can  remember,  and  think  about  each. 

Choose  one  or  two  that  are  most  relevant 
and  most  meaningful  to  you— ones  you 
really  want  to  talk  about. 

Base  your  response  around  a thesis  or 
controlling  idea — or  a strong  unifying 
effect.  Have  this  concept  clear  in  your 
mind  before  you  begin  to  write.  Remember, 
your  controlling  idea  should  say  something 
(it’s  not  just  a topic),  and  it  should  be  meaningful. 

Don’t  be  one  of  those  students  who  end  up  writing  on  a thesis — explicit  or 
implied — such  as  “In  her  short  story  ‘Boys  and  Girls,’  Alice  Munro  has  much  t 
say  about  the  changeable  nature  of  life.”  Be  more  precise.  Just  what  has  Munr 
to  say?  If  she  has  more  to  say  than  you  can  deal  with  in  your  short  response 
concentrate  instead  on  an  aspect  that’s  more  manageable  in  size. 


• Avoid  summarizing  the  plot  of  a chosen  literary  work.  Markers  will  be  familial 
with  the  plot  of  the  selection  you’ve  chosen  to  write  about.  You  should  provid 
supporting  details  that  purposefully  relate  to  the  controlling  idea  or  effect  and 
to  the  requirements  of  the  assignment. 


• If  you  discuss  the  film  version  of  literature  you’ve  studied,  clearly  indicate  thal 
it’s  the  film  version  that  you’re  referring  to. 


• Be  sure  to  be  specific  and  concrete.  Keep  referring  to  the  text(s)  and  don’t  get 
off  topic.  As  you  make  your  outline  and  write  your  response,  keep  going  back 
to  the  question  to  make  sure  you’re  staying  on  track. 


Carmen:  I take  it  that  what’s  expected  here  is  a formal  essay— with  the  standard 
introduction,  body,  and  conclusion. 

Ms.  Kim:  That’s  one  safe  and  sensible  route  to  take,  but  note  that  nowhere  are 
you  asked  to  write  an  “essay.”  Rather,  you’re  to  respond  critically.  If  you  have 
a more  creative  way  of  doing  this  that  still  gets  the  job  done,  by  all  means  give 
it  a try.  But  this  isn’t  really  the  best  place  to  take  too  many  chances,  so  do  this 
only  if  you’re  very  confident.  And  make  sure  you  have  a distinguishable 
introduction  and  conclusion,  even  if  they  aren’t  traditional. 
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Levi:  Some  guys  I know  who  wrote  last  year  say  they  worked  up  one  piece  of 
literature  really  well  before  the  exam  and  ignored  the  rest.  Then  they  just 
made  that  work  fit  the  question.  Is  that  a good  idea? 

Ms.  Kim:  Not  in  my  opinion.  Markers  are  quick  to  spot  responses  in  which  an 
inappropriate  work  has  been  shoehorned  into  a topic.  My  advice  is  to  be 
prepared  to  discuss  a number  of  works  of  literature  from  this  course.  That 
way,  youTl  be  able  to  pick  the  work  that  best  suits  the  topic.  And  do  pay 
attention  to  little  details—like  the  names  of  the  authors.  When  a marker  reads 
that  a response  is  about  Death  of  a Salesman  by  “Arthur  Murray,”  it  creates  an 
impression  of  the  student  that’s  hard  to  shake. 


2.  a.  Of  the  literary  texts  you’ve  studied  in  this  course,  list  those  that  lend 

themselves  to  the  topic  you’ve  been  considering  (people’s  response  to  the 
changeable  nature  of  life) . 

b.  If  you  were  going  to  respond  to  this  question,  which  literature  from  this 
course  would  you  discuss? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  203. 


To  ensure  that  you  don’t  start  writing  until  you’ve  done  some  serious  preliminary 
work,  your  exam  will  set  aside  space  specifically  for  identifying  the  text(s)  you 
intend  to  discuss  along  with  your  reasons.  You  can  respond  in  any  format  you 
choose,  but  be  aware  that  markers  may  consider  what  you  write  or  draw  here 
when  assessing  your  evidence. 

3.  In  question  1,  you  selected  one  or  more  literary  texts.  Now  your  job  is  to  briefly 
identify  your  reasons  for  choosing  this  literature  as  support  for  your  response. 
What  strategies  did  you  use  when  making  your  choice?  You  may  respond  in  point 
form,  using  a diagram  such  as  a mind  map,  or  in  another  format  of  your  choice. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  204. 


^ It’s  impossible  to  give  much  precise  advice  on  structuring  your  critical/analytical 

response  because  the  approach  now  is  to  give  students  more  room  to  be  creative 
( than  at  one  time.  As  Ms.  Kim  has  already  noted,  you  needn’t  stick  to  the  traditional 

I five-or-six-paragraph  essay  format,  but  however  you  structure  your  response,  be  sure 

that  it  has  a well-defined  introduction,  body,  and  conclusion.  When  writing  your 
introduction,  be  sure  to  include  the  title  of  the  work  (or  works)  you’ll  be  discussing, 
j:  the  author’s  name,  the  genre  of  the  work,  and  your  controlling  idea. 


Try  not  to  be  too  mechanical  in  your  introduction  (“This  essay  will  show  that  . . 

In  fact,  don’t  be  mechanical  anywhere.  Markers  are  looking  for  responses  with  voice, 
enthusiasm,  and  something  to  say.  Often  the  best  introductions  begin  with  a 
generalization  and  move  on  to  a specific  literary  work  that  exemplifies  it.  Here’s  an 
example  of  an  introduction  written  in  response  to  the  question  on  the  changeable 
nature  of  life.  It’s  not  exactly  exciting,  but  it  is  polished. 

If  history  shows  anything,  it  is  that  change  is  constant  and  inevitable.  Whether  it’s  a j 
case  of  an  entire  nation  rising  and  falling  or  a single  individual  losing  a friend  or 
gaining  a new  one,  change  is  a fundamental  part  of  human  life.  At  the  individual  level, 
sometimes  young  people  can  long  for  change  while  their  elders  resist  it.  When  this 
happens,  unless  communication  can  break  down  the  barriers,  the  results  can  be  tragic. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Ernest  Buckler’s  short  story  “The  First  Born  Son.” 


But  please  don’t  think  of  this  example  as 
a template  to  copy.  Create  your  own  style 
and  use  your  own  voice.  Markers  want  to 
feel  that  they’re  in  touch  with  the  person 
whose  work  they’re  reading.  And  believe 
me,  when  you  mark  hundreds  of  papers 
in  a few  days,  you  really  sit  up  and  notice 
the  responses  that  have  life  and  sparkle. 


The  most  important  thing  is  to  get  your  ideas  down.  While  your  markers  will  be 
impressed  with  a well-planned,  revised,  and  edited  essay  (and  certainly  marks  are 
awarded  for  organization,  style,  and  correctness),  they’re  also  aware— as  was  noted 
earlier— that  you’re  writing  under  examination  conditions;  and  they’ll  mark 
accordingly.  As  with  the  Personal  Response  to  Texts  Assignment,  it’s  your 
responsibility  to  balance  the  time  you’ve  got  to  write  against  the  steps  you  know 
are  necessary  to  produce  the  best  response  you  can.  You  have  about  1.5  to  2 hours 
for  your  critical  response.  This  should  be  adequate  for  prewriting  and  planning, 
drafting,  revising,  editing,  and  proofreading;  but  keep  an  eye  on  that  clock! 

Your  Critical/Analytical  Response  to  Literary  Texts  Assignment  will  be  graded 
according  to  criteria  much  like  those  used  throughout  this  course  for  grading  critical 
responses.  You  should  be  very  familiar  with  it  by  now.  The  assessment  is  based  on 
five  criteria: 

• Thought  and  Understanding 

• Supporting  Evidence 

• Form  and  Structure 

• Matters  of  Choice 

• Matters  of  Correctness 


Together,  the  first  two  of  these  criteria  are  worth  as  much  as  the  final  three.  Note 
that  a response  that’s  too  short  to  grade  or  entirely  off  topic  receives  no  mark  at  all. 
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Your  examination  booklet  contains  ten  lined  pages  for  your  critical-response 
assignment  as  well  as  space  for  your  rough  work. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  complete  , 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


4.  In  completing  your  second  assignment  question  for  Section  4,  once  again  you 
encountered  a rubric  similar  to  the  one  that  will  be  used  to  grade  your  Critical/ 
Analytical  Response  to  Texts  Assignment  on  your  Diploma  Exam.  This  rubric 
should  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  the  one  used  for  your  personal  response,  but  take 
the  time  now  to  look  at  it  closely  one  more  time.  (If  you’ve  already  submitted 
your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment,  you’ll  find  the  rubric  in  Assignment 
Booklets  4B  and  5B  and  on  page  96  of  the  Student  Module  Booklet  for  Module  3.) 

As  before,  read  over  the  descriptors  and  then,  in  your  own  words,  explain  what 
examiners  are  looking  for  under  each  of  these  headings: 

a.  Thought  and  Understanding 

b.  Supporting  Evidence 

c.  Form  and  Structure 

d.  Matters  of  Choice 

e.  Matters  of  Correctness 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  204, 


Part  B;  Reading 

Part  B of  the  Diploma  Exam  is  intended  to  assess  your  ability  to  closely  read  a variety 
of  literary  texts.  In  other  words,  it’s  basically  a reading-comprehension  test  intended 
to  evaluate  your 

• critical  reading  and  thinking  skills 

• ability  to  understand  vocabulary 

• appreciation  of  tone  and  literary  and  rhetorical 
devices 

• understanding  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  writers’ 
choices 

• appreciation  of  human  experience  and  values  as 
they’re  reflected  in  literature 
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Note  carefully,  however,  that  in  addition  to  testing  your  reading  skills,  this  exam  will 
likely  also  test  your  ability  to  analyse  and  interpret  visual  texts.  These  may  be 
presented  separately,  or  they  may  accompany  a reading.  This  component  of  the 
Diploma  Exam,  like  Part  A,  will  be  2.5  hours  long,  with  an  additional  half  hour  if 
it’s  needed.  It  will  present  you  with  a variety  of  texts,  including 

• selections  from  Shakespearean  drama 

• selections  from  modern  drama  (possibly  including  television  or  radio  scripts 
and  screenplays) 

• poetry  (and  possibly  song) 

• fiction  and  non-fiction  readings  including  persuasive,  literary,  personal,  expository, 
biographical,  and  autobiographical  essays  (and,  possibly,  Internet  pages) 

• photographs  and  other  visual  texts 

As  you’ve  worked  through  this  course,  from  time  to  time  you’ve  been  presented  with 
brief  reading-comprehension  tests  rather  like  the  one  you’ll  confront  on  Part  B of  the 
Diploma  Exam.  These  mini-tests  have  presented  you  with  readings  and  then  asked 
you  questions  based  on  those  readings.  Note,  however,  that  on  your  actual  Diploma 
Exam,  you’ll  likely  be  required  to  make  comparisons  among  thematically  connected 
texts  and/or  to  explore  the  context  in  which  a text  was  created.  These  are  things  that 
none  of  the  reading-comprehension  tests  you’ve  worked  with  have  asked  you  to  do. 

Because  you  haven’t  been  given  any  practice  with  readings  that  are  “linked,” 
it’s  possible  that  this  is  the  aspect  of  Part  B of  the  Diploma  Exam  that  you’ll  be 
most  concerned  about.  For  this  reason,  it  might  help  to  spend  a bit  more  time 
explaining  this  sort  of  questioning.  Following  is  a description  of  what  you  might 
find  on  your  exam. 

You’ll  be  presented  with  a reading  and  questions  asked  on  it  in  the  usual  way.  This  will 
be  followed  by  another  reading  with  similar  questions.  Then  you  may  encounter  a series 
of  questions  that  expect  you  to  work  with  both  readings  at  once.  Questions  here  may  be 
similar  to  the  following  examples,  each  one  followed  by  four  possible  answers: 

• Both  readings  illustrate  the  significance  of  our  . . . 

• The  boy’s  behaviour  toward  the  girl  in  the  short  story  and  the  description  of 
the  musicians  in  the  essay  evoke  . . . 

• If  you  were  asked  to  devise  a question  to  prompt  others  to  discuss  a thematic 
relationship  between  these  two  readings,  which  of  the  following  would  be 
least  suitable? 
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Note  that  the  last  of  these  questions  is  metacognitive;  this  is  something  else  you 
should  expect  on  your  exam — and  something  that  you  should  be  well  prepared  for 
at  this  point. 


Ms.  Kim:  You  should  be  able  to  handle  linked  questions  very  well.  Even  though 
you  haven’t  practised  them  specifically  in  reading-comprehension  tests  in  this 
course,  you  have  been  working  on  your  skills  linking  texts  of  different  sorts. 

In  fact,  you  did  this  earlier  in  this  very  module. 

Levi:  And  what  was  that  about  questions  that  explore  context? 

Ms.  Kim:  That  simply  means  that  you’ll  have  to  think  beyond  the  text  or  texts. 

You’ve  been  responding  to  questions  dealing  with  context  throughout  this  course. 

Carmen:  What  sorts  of  visual  texts  are  we  likely  to  be  given? 

Ms.  Kim:  That  will  vary.  Expect  things  like  cartoons,  photographs,  mock  web 
pages,  diagrams,  and  advertisements.  Sometimes  the  visuals  will  accompany 
readings,  in  which  case  you’ll  be  asked  to  relate  them  to  the  written  text;  at 
other  times,  they’ll  be  presented  alone.  You  might  be  asked  to  identify  how 
elements  of  a photographic  composition,  photograph,  poster,  advertisement, 
or  work  of  art  convey  meaning,  relate  to  the  purpose  of  a written  text,  or 
contribute  to  the  total  effect  of  the  text. 

Tyson:  Can  we  use  a dictionary  and  a thesaurus  in  Part  B? 

Ms.  Kim:  I’m  afraid  not.  This  exam  is  testing  your  ability  to  work  with  a new 
text  entirely  on  your  own.  But  unusual  words  are  most  often  defined  for  you 
in  footnotes. 


When  you  write  Part  B of  the  Diploma  Exam,  you’ll  be  given  two  booklets.  One 
contains  the  literary  texts  and  the  other  has  the  questions  based  on  them.  You’ll 
respond  on  an  electronically  scored  answer  sheet,  so  be  sure  that  you  don’t 
accidentally  skip  a number,  thereby  getting  things  out  of  sequence.  And  if  you 
deliberately  choose  to  leave  a question  till  later,  be  sure  to  skip  that  number  on 
the  answer  sheet  as  well. 


\ 
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In  Module  1 of  this  course,  you  were  given  some  basic  tips  on  preparing  for  and 
writing  any  reading-comprehension  test.  It’s  important  that  you  go  back  now— or 
before  you  write  your  Diploma  Exam— and  carefully  review  that  material.  You’ll  find 
it  on  pages  88  through  94.  Study  these  pages  carefully.  As  well,  as  you  prepare  for 
Part  B,  be  sure  to  use  the  Alberta  Learning  website  referenced  previously  for  more 
tips  and  old  exams  to  practise  on.  Here,  in  brief,  are  just  a few  very  important  tips 
to  remember: 

• When  you  read  each  selection,  consider  the  title  along  with  any  introductory 
comments,  footnotes,  and  notes  about  the  author.  You  might  even  check  the 
credits  at  the  back  of  the  booklet. 

• Read  each  selection  carefully,  paying  attention  to  both  meaning  and  tone. 

• Because  readings  and  items  may  be  linked,  be  sure  to  read  the  passages  and 
answer  the  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  booklet. 

• As  you  read  questions,  look  for  key  words  like  irony  and  humour.  Pay  attention 
to  context  when  dealing  with  the  meaning  of  a word.  Don’t  assume  you  know 
what  a word  means;  be  sure  you  check  how  it’s  used  in  the  passage. 

• Pay  attention  to  words  in  boldface  type.  Most  especially,  note  expressions  like 
best,  most  strongly,  or  most  clearly.  These  alert  you  to  the  fact  that  more  than 
one  of  the  possible  responses  may  seem  feasible  but  that  one  of  them  is  better 
than  the  others. 

• Try  to  save  time  to  go  back  at  the  end  and  work  on  the  questions  you  found 
most  challenging.  It’s  possible  that  working  through  the  other  questions  will 
have  increased  your  understanding  of  the  overall  development  of  ideas  in  the 
reading.  But  remember,  trust  your  first  impulse  unless  you  have  a good  reason 
to  change  your  mind;  it’s  easy  to  talk  yourself  out  of  a sensible  initial  response. 
And  don’t  leave  any  question  blank. 


O 


5.  Here’s  another  chance  for  you  to  test  your  skills  with  a format  that’s  quite  similar 
to  the  one  you’ll  encounter  on  your  Diploma  Exam.  But  note  that  because  none 
of  the  questions  ask  you  to  compare  aspects  of  two  texts,  this  exercise  won’t  give 
you  the  chance  to  work  with  linked  readings. 

Carefully  read  the  two  texts  that  follow.  Use  the  answer  sheet  that  comes  after 
the  second  text  to  respond  to  the  questions  based  on  both. 

Questions  a.  to  h.  are  based  on  the  reading  that  follows. 
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Sredni  Vashtar 


Conradin  was  ten  years  old,  and  the  doctor  had  pronounced  his 
professional  opinion  that  the  boy  would  not  live  another  five  years.  The 
doctor  was  silky  and  effete,*  and  counted  for  little,  but  his  opinion  was 
endorsed  by  Mrs.  De  Ropp,  who  counted  for  nearly  everything. 

5 Mrs.  De  Ropp  was  Conradin’s  cousin  and  guardian,  and  in  his  eyes  she 

represented  those  three-fifths  of  the  world  that  are  necessary  and 
disagreeable  and  real;  the  other  two-fifths,  in  perpetual  antagonism  to  the 
foregoing,  were  summed  up  in  himself  and  his  imagination.  One  of  these 
days  Conradin  supposed  he  would  succumb  to  the  mastering  pressure  of 
10  wearisome  necessary  things— such  as  illnesses  and  coddling  restrictions 

and  drawn-out  dullness.  Without  his  imagination,  which  was  rampant 
under  the  spur  of  loneliness,  he  would  have  succumbed  long  ago. 

Mrs.  De  Ropp  would  never,  in  her  honestest  moments,  have  confessed 
to  herself  that  she  disliked  Conradin,  though  she  might  have  been  dimly 
15  aware  that  thwarting  him  “for  his  good”  was  a duty  which  she  did  not  find 
particularly  irksome.  Conradin  hated  her  with  a desperate  sincerity  which 
he  was  perfectly  able  to  mask.  Such  few  pleasures  as  he  could  contrive  for 
himself  gained  an  added  relish  from  the  likelihood  that  they  would  be 
displeasing  to  his  guardian,  and  from  the  realm  of  his  imagination  she  was 
20  locked  out— an  unclean  thing,  which  should  find  no  entrance. 

In  the  dull,  cheerless  garden,  overlooked  by  so  many  windows  that 
were  ready  to  open  with  a message  not  to  do  this  or  that,  or  a reminder 
that  medicines  were  due,  he  found  little  attraction.  The  few  fruit  trees  that 
it  contained  were  set  jealously  apart  from  his  plucking,  as  though  they  were 
25  rare  specimens  of  their  kind  blooming  in  an  arid  waste;  it  would  probably 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a market  gardener  who  would  have  offered  ten 
shillings  for  their  entire  yearly  produce.  In  a forgotten  corner,  however, 
almost  hidden  behind  a dismal  shrubbery,  was  a disused  tool  shed  of 
respectable  proportions,  and  within  its  walls  Conradin  found  a haven, 

30  something  that  took  on  the  varying  aspects  of  a playroom  and  a cathedral. 
He  had  peopled  it  with  a legion  of  familiar  phantoms,  evoked  partly  from 
fragments  of  history  and  partly  from  his  own  brain,  but  it  also  boasted  two 
inmates  of  flesh  and  blood.  In  one  corner  lived  a ragged-plumaged  Houdan 
hen,  on  which  the  boy  lavished  an  affection  that  had  scarcely  another 
35  outlet.  Further  back  in  the  gloom  stood  a large  hutch,  divided  into  two 

compartments,  one  of  which  was  fronted  with  close  iron  bars.  This  was  the 
abode  of  a large  polecat-ferret,  which  a friendly  butcher  boy  had  once 
smuggled,  cage  and  all,  into  its  present  quarters,  in  exchange  for  a 
long-secreted  hoard  of  small  silver.  Conradin  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  the 
40  lithe,  sharp-fanged  beast,  but  it  was  his  most  treasured  possession.  Its  very 
presence  in  the  tool  shed  was  a secret  and  fearful  joy,  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Woman,  as  he  privately  dubbed  his 
cousin.  And  one  day,  out  of  Heaven  knows  what  material,  he  spun  the 
beast  a wonderful  name,  and  from  that  moment  it  grew  into  a god  and  a 
45  religion.  The  Woman  indulged  in  religion  once  a week  at  a church  near  by, 

*effete — colourless,  weary,  washed-out 
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and  took  Conradin  with  her,  but  to  him  the  church  service  was  an  alien  rite 
in  the  House  of  Rimmon.*  Every  Thursday,  in  the  dim  and  musty  silence  of 
the  tool  shed,  he  worshiped  with  mystic  and  elaborate  ceremonial  before 
the  wooden  hutch  where  dwelt  Sredni  Vashtar,  the  great  ferret.  Red  flowers 
50  in  their  season  and  scarlet  berries  in  the  winter  time  were  offered  at  his 
shrine,  for  he  was  a god  who  laid  some  special  stress  on  the  fierce 
impatient  side  of  things,  as  opposed  to  the  Woman’s  religion,  which,  as  far 
as  Conradin  could  observe,  went  to  great  lengths  in  the  contrary  direction. 
And  on  great  festivals  powdered  nutmeg  was  strewn  in  front  of  his  hutch, 

55  an  important  feature  of  the  offering  being  that  the  nutmeg  had  to  be  stolen. 
These  festivals  were  of  irregular  occurrence,  and  were  chiefly  appointed  to 
celebrate  some  passing  event.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mrs.  De  Ropp 
suffered  from  acute  toothache  for  three  days,  Conradin  kept  up  the  festival 
during  the  entire  three  days,  and  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  himself 
60  that  Sredni  Vashtar  was  personally  responsible  for  the  toothache.  If  the 

malady  had  lasted  for  another  day  the  supply  of  nutmeg  would  have  given 
out. 

The  Houdan  hen  was  never  drawn  into  the  cult  of  Sredni  Vashtar. 
Conradin  had  long  ago  settled  that  she  was  an  Anabaptist.**  He  did  not 
65  pretend  to  have  the  remotest  knowledge  as  to  what  an  Anabaptist  was,  but 
he  privately  hoped  that  it  was  dashing  and  not  very  respectable. 

Mrs.  De  Ropp  was  the  ground  plan  on  which  he  based  and  detested  all 
respectability. 

After  a while  Conradin’s  absorption  in  the  tool  shed  began  to  attract  the 
70  notice  of  his  guardian.  “It  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  pottering  down  there  in 
all  weathers,”  she  promptly  decided,  and  at  breakfast  one  morning  she 
announced  that  the  Houdan  hen  had  been  sold  and  taken  away  overnight. 
With  her  shortsighted  eyes  she  peered  at  Conradin,  waiting  for  an  outbreak 
or  rage  and  sorrow,  which  she  was  ready  to  rebuke  with  a flow  of  excellent 
75  precepts  and  reasoning.  But  Conradin  said  nothing:  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said.  Something  perhaps  in  his  white  set  face  gave  her  a momentary  qualm, 
for  at  tea  that  afternoon  there  was  toast  on  the  table,  a delicacy  which  she 
usually  banned  on  the  ground  that  it  was  bad  for  him;  also  because  the 
making  of  it  “gave  trouble,”  a deadly  offense  in  the  middle-class  feminine 
80  eye. 

“I  thought  you  liked  toast,”  she  exclaimed,  with  an  injured  air, 
observing  that  he  did  not  touch  it. 

“Sometimes,”  said  Conradin. 

In  the  shed  that  evening  there  was  an  innovation  in  the  worship  of  the 
85  hutch  god.  Conradin  had  been  wont  to  chant  his  praises;  tonight  he  asked  a 
boon. 

“Do  one  thing  for  me,  Sredni  Vashtar.” 

The  thing  was  not  specified.  As  Sredni  Vashtar  was  a god  he  must  be 
supposed  to  know.  And,  choking  back  a sob  as  he  looked  at  that  other 
90  empty  corner,  Conradin  went  back  to  the  world  he  so  hated. 

And  every  night,  in  the  welcome  darkness  of  his  bedroom,  and  every 

•House  of  Rimmon— probable  reference  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  sons  of  Rimmon,  who  slew  an  innocent  man 
** Anabaptist — supporter  of  the  belief  that  only  adult  baptism  is  valid 
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evening  in  the  dusk  of  the  tool  shed,  Conradin’s  bitter  litany  went  up:  “Do 
one  thing  for  me,  Sredni  Vashtar.  ” 

Mrs.  De  Ropp  noticed  that  the  visits  to  the  shed  did  not  cease,  and  one 
95  day  she  made  a further  journey  of  inspection. 

“What  are  you  keeping  in  that  locked  hutch?”  she  asked.  “1  believe  it’s 
guinea  pigs.  I’ll  have  them  all  cleared  away.” 

Conradin  shut  his  lips  tight,  but  the  Woman  ransacked  his  bedroom  till 
she  found  the  carefully  hidden  key,  and  forthwith  marched  down  to  the 
100  shed  to  complete  her  discovery.  It  was  a cold  afternoon,  and  Conradin  had 
been  bidden  to  keep  to  the  house.  From  the  furtherest  window  of  the  dining 
room  the  door  of  the  shed  could  just  be  seen  beyond  the  corner  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  there  Conradin  stationed  himself.  He  saw  the  Woman  enter, 
and  then  he  imagined  her  opening  the  door  of  the  sacred  hutch  and  peering 
105  down  with  her  shortsighted  eyes  into  the  thick  straw  bed  where  his  god  lay 
hidden.  Perhaps  she  would  prod  at  the  straw  in  her  clumsy  impatience. 

And  Conradin  fervently  breathed  his  prayer  for  the  last  time.  But  he  knew 
as  he  prayed  that  he  did  not  believe.  He  knew  that  the  Woman  would  come 
out  presently  with  the  pursed*  smile  he  loathed  so  well  on  her  face,  and 
110  that  in  an  hour  or  two  the  gardener  would  carry  away  his  wonderful  god,  a 
god  no  longer,  but  a simple  brown  ferret  in  a hutch.  And  he  knew  that  the 
Woman  would  triumph  always  as  she  triumphed  now,  and  that  he  would 
grow  ever  more  sickly  under  her  pestering  and  domineering  and  superior 
wisdom,  till  one  day  nothing  would  matter  much  more  with  him,  and  the 
115  doctor  would  be  proved  right.  And  in  the  sting  and  misery  of  his  defeat,  he 
began  to  chant  loudly  and  defiantly  the  hymn  of  his  threatened  idol: 

Sredni  Vashtar  went  forth. 

His  thoughts  were  red  thoughts  and  his  teeth  were  white. 

His  enemies  called  for  peace,  but  he  brought  them  death. 

120  Sredni  Vashtar  the  Beautiful. 

And  then  of  a sudden  he  stopped  his  chanting  and  drew  closer  to  the 
windowpane.  The  door  of  the  shed  still  stood  ajar  as  it  had  been  left,  and 
the  minutes  were  slipping  by.  They  were  long  minutes,  but  they  slipped  by 
nevertheless.  He  watched  the  starlings  running  and  flying  in  little  parties 
125  across  the  lawn;  he  counted  them  over  and  over  again,  with  one  eye  always 
on  that  swinging  door.  A sour-faced  maid  came  in  to  lay  the  table  for  tea, 
and  still  Conradin  stood  and  waited  and  watched.  Hope  had  crept  by  inches 
into  his  heart,  and  now  a look  of  triumph  began  to  blaze  in  his  eyes  that 
had  only  known  the  wistful  patience  of  defeat.  Under  his  breath,  with  a 
130  furtive  exultation,  he  began  once  again  the  paean**  of  victory  and 
devastation.  And  presently  his  eyes  were  rewarded:  out  through  that 
doorway  came  a long,  low,  yellow-and-brown  beast,  with  eyes  a-blink  at 
the  waning  daylight,  and  dark  wet  stains  around  the  fur  of  jaws  and  throat. 
Conradin  dropped  on  his  knees.  The  great  polecat-ferret  made  its  way  down 

*pursed— tight-lipped 

**  paean— song  of  triumph  or  praise 
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135  to  a small  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  drank  for  a moment,  then 

crossed  a little  plank  bridge  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  bushes.  Such  was 
the  passing  of  Sredni  Vashtar. 

“Tea  is  ready,”  said  the  sour-faced  maid;  “where  is  the  mistress?” 

“She  went  down  to  the  shed  some  time  ago,”  said  Conradin. 

140  And  while  the  maid  went  to  summon  her  mistress  to  tea,  Conradin 
fished  a toasting  fork  out  of  the  sideboard  drawer  and  proceeded  to  toast 
himself  a piece  of  bread.  And  during  the  toasting  of  it  and  the  buttering  of 
it  with  much  butter  and  the  slow  enjoyment  of  eating  it,  Conradin  listened 
to  the  noises  and  silences  which  fell  in  quick  spasms  beyond  the 

145  dining-room  door.  The  loud  foolish  screaming  of  the  maid,  the  answering 
chorus  of  wondering  ejaculations*  from  the  kitchen  region,  the  scuttering 
footsteps  and  hurried  embassies**  for  outside  help,  and  then,  after  a lull, 
the  scared  sobbings  and  the  shuffling  tread  of  those  who  bore  a heavy 
burden  into  the  house. 

150  “Whoever  will  break  it  to  the  poor  child?  1 couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me!” 
exclaimed  a shrill  voice.  And  while  they  debated  the  matter  among 
themselves,  Conradin  made  himself  another  piece  of  toast. 


Saki 

Pen-name  of  H.  H.  Munro 
English  author  of  short  stories  (1870-1916) 

*ejaculations — exclamations  t- 

**embassies — summons,  calls  fl 


Questions  i.  and  j.  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  fictitious  Internet  search  that 
follows. 

A student  who  needed  to  locate  information  related  to  the  behaviour  of  singing  insects 
conducted  the  Internet  search  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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Questions  a.  to  h.  are  based  on  the  reading  “Sredni  Vashtar.” 

a.  In  the  context  of  this  story,  “rampant”  (line  11)  means 

A.  helpless,  without  friends 

B.  weak,  having  no  stamina 

C.  concealed,  without  access 

D.  unchecked,  having  no  boundaries 
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b.  In  referring  to  his  cousin  and  guardian,  Mrs.  De  Ropp,  as  simply  “the  Woman” 

(line  42),  Conradin  reveals  mainly  that  he  views  her  as 

A.  the  enemy 

B.  a pitiable  object 

C.  a necessary  burden 

D.  the  source  of  his  security 

c.  In  line  76,  Mrs.  De  Ropp  experiences  “a  momentary  qualm”  because  she 

A.  is  naturally  manipulative 

B.  is  naturally  generous  and  conciliatory 

C.  anticipates  Conradin’s  compliance  with  her  wishes 

D.  senses  the  magnitude  of  feeling  in  Conradin’s  silence 

d.  Conradin  is  attracted  to  the  ferret  because  the  ferret  embodies  Conradin’s 

A.  grudging  respect 

B.  repressed  hostility 

C.  overwhelming  fear 

D.  unconditional  power 

e.  The  lines  that  ultimately  ensure  the  reader’s  sympathy  for  Conradin  are 

A.  “Without  his  imagination,  which  was  rampant  under  the  spur  of  loneliness, 
he  would  have  succumbed  long  ago.”  (lines  11-12) 

B.  “The  few  fruit  trees  that  it  contained  were  set  jealously  apart  from  his 
plucking,”  (lines  23-24) 

C.  “Conradin  found  a haven,  something  that  took  on  the  varying  aspects  of  a 
playroom  and  a cathedral.”  (lines  29-30) 

D.  “at  breakfast  one  morning  she  announced  that  the  Houdan  hen  had  been  sold 
and  taken  away  overnight.”  (lines  71-72) 

f.  The  comment  that  most  clearly  reflects  the  point  of  view  of  a ten-year-old  child  is 

A.  “These  festivals  were  of  irregular  occurrence,  and  were  chiefly  appointed  to 
celebrate  some  passing  event.”  (lines  56-57) 

B.  “He  did  not  pretend  to  have  the  remotest  knowledge  as  to  what  an 
Anabaptist  was,  but  he  privately  hoped  that  it  was  dashing  and  not  very 
respectable.”  (lines  64-66) 

C.  “the  making  of  it  ‘gave  trouble,’  a deadly  offense  in  the  middle-class  feminine 
eye.”  (lines  78-80) 

D.  “in  an  hour  or  two  the  gardener  would  carry  away  his  wonderful  god,  a god 
no  longer,  but  a simple  brown  ferret  in  a hutch.”  (lines  110-111) 
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g.  The  phrase  “the  pursed  smile  he  loathed  so  well”  (line  109)  serves  to  reinforce  that 

A.  Conradin  actually  meant  no  harm 

B.  Conradin’s  hatred  was  justified 

C.  Mrs.  De  Ropp  sought  approval 

D.  Mrs.  De  Ropp  felt  guilty 

h.  The  gravity  of  Mrs.  De  Ropp’s  fate  is  confirmed  mainly  by 

A.  “eyes  a-blink  at  the  waning  daylight”  (lines  132-133) 

B.  “silences  which  fell  in  quick  spasms”  (line  144) 

C.  “bore  a heavy  burden  into  the  house”  (lines  148-149) 

D.  “while  they  debated  the  matter”  (line  151) 

Questions  i.  and  j.  are  based  on  the  fictitious  Internet  search. 

i.  The  most  useful  information  sources  for  a student  researching  the  role  of  sound 
in  the  reproductive  behaviour  of  singing  insects  are 

A.  Source  3 and  Source  4 

B.  Source  3 and  Source  5 

C.  Source  4 and  Source  6 

D.  Source  5 and  Source  6 

j.  A student  researching  the  sport  of  cricket  fighting  would  benefit  most  from  ideas 
contained  in 

A.  Source  3 

B.  Source  4 

C.  Source  5 

D.  Source  6 

ANSWER  SHEET 

a.  c.  e.  g.  i.  

b.  d.  f.  h.  j.  


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  205. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  given  some  introductory  material  designed  to  prepare  you 
for  your  ELA  30-1  Diploma  Exam.  Remember  that  you  can  get  a great  deal  of  current 
information  online  at  the  Alberta  Learning  website.  You  can  also  get  hold  of  previous 
exams — either  from  your  school  or  directly  from  the  Learning  Resources  Centre  at 

12360  - 142  Street,  NW 
Edmonton,  AB  T5L  4X9 
(780)427-2767 

Though  obtaining  electronic  rights  to  texts  makes  it  difficult  for  Alberta  Learning  to 
publish  previous  English  Language  Arts  Diploma  Exams  on  its  website,  you  may  be 
able  to  find  one  past  example  of  Part  B of  a Diploma  Exam  online.  Simply  follow  the 
Alberta  Learning  links  given  earlier  and  click  on  previously  released  examinations. 

If  you’d  like  to  see  samples  of  students’  writing  on  Part  A and  how  they  were  scored, 
you  may  be  able  to  get  some  from  your  school  or  online.  But  remember  that  these 
are  examples  only — not  templates  to  be  followed.  Your  writing  should  always  be 
your  own. 

For  details  relating  to  the  technicalities  of  writing  your  Diploma  Exam  (such  as  dates 
and  registration  procedures),  you  can  access  the  Information  for  Students  bulletin  at 
this  address; 

http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca/k_12/testing/info_students/info_students.asp 


In  this,  the  last  section  of  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  course,  you’ve  been 
prepared  for  your  final  exams.  Because  not  all  students  may  be  required  to  write 
a final  course  test,  and  because  the  nature  of  this  test  will  vary  according  to  the 
institution  in  which  you’re  enrolled,  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
Diploma  Exam. 

But  even  this  preparation  is  only  preliminary;  for  the  last  time,  be  sure  you  use  the 
Internet  or  contact  your  school  (or  both)  to  get  the  latest  information.  Print  off  the 
latest  copy  of  A Guide  for  Students  Preparing  to  Write  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
Diploma  Examination,  and,  if  possible,  access  some  previous  exams  for  practice.  Just 
be  very  sure  that  the  versions  you’re  working  with  are  still  current. 

Good  luck! 
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Module  7 has  been  something  of  a mixed  bag.  The  first  two  sections  consisted  of  a study  of  the  novel 
The  Bean  Trees,  while  the  third  emphasized  the  process  of  making  connections  between  texts  of 
different  sorts.  In  Section  3 you  also  put  together  a portfolio  of  your  writing.  Finally,  Section  4 tried 
to  prepare  you  for  your  final  examinations. 


While  the  latter  part  of  this  module  was  principally  devoted  to  rounding  things  off  and  preparing 
you  for  the  end  of  the  course,  it’s  really  launching  you  into  your  new  career— as  someone  who  will 
continue  to  grow  as  a communicator  and  a user  of  language.  If  you  can,  take  a few  moments  now 
and  think  back  to  what  Module  1 had  to  say  about  lifelong  learning.  Never  forget  that  the  end  of  high 
school  is  only  a beginning.  The  success  you  experience  from  this  point  on  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
your  willingness  to  learn,  your  skill  in  developing,  using,  and  monitoring  learning  strategies  as  they’re 
needed,  and  your  ability  to  keep  an  active,  open,  and  enthusiastic  mind.  The  writers  of  this  course  wish 
you  success  in  your  final  exams  and  in  your  career  as  a lifelong  learner. 


Master  Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 
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aster  Glossaiy 


abstract:  a short  statement  that  describes  the 
main  argument  and  points  of  an  essay  or 
paper 

accentual-syllabic  system:  the  system  that  has 
evolved  in  the  English  language  to  both 
create  and  analyse  rhythm  in  poetry 

active  reading:  reading  in  an  active, 

participatory  way  rather  that  just  passively 
going  over  words  on  a page;  working  at 
making  meaning  out  of  the  printed  word 

active  voice:  a way  of  using  a verb  whereby  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  doing  an  action 

ad  hominem  fallacy:  the  logical  trick  of 
attacking  a person  rather  than  what  that 
person  has  said 

ad-lib:  improvise  lines  on  the  spot 

ad  misericordiam  fallacy:  the  logical  trick  of 
appealing  to  an  audience’s  sense  of  pity  or 
compassion 

aerial  shot:  a photograph  taken  from  a plane, 
crane,  or  helicopter 

aesthetics:  qualities  relating  to  beauty 

allegory:  a work  that  uses  symbolic  characters 
and  events  to  express  generalizations  about 
human  life  or  to  teach  lessons 

alliteration:  the  practice  of  repeating  a sound 
at  the  beginnings  of  a series  of  words  or 
a consonant  that  isn’t  necessarily  at  the 
beginnings 


allusion:  a reference,  explicit  or  implicit,  to 
someone  or  something  with  which  a text 
creator  assumes  the  audience  will  be 
familiar— often  a historical,  literary,  or 
mythological  person  or  event 

anapestic  metre:  a rhythmic  pattern  based  on 
three  syllables,  the  first  two  unstressed  and 
the  third  stressed 

antagonist:  the  force  that  the  protagonist  of  a 
story  must  overcome  to  achieve  his  or  her 
want,  need,  or  goal 

antecedent  action:  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  a work  of  fiction  before  the  plot 
begins 

apostrophe:  the  addressing  of  a thing,  place, 
idea,  or  absent  person  as  if  present  and  able 
to  understand 

archetype:  a pattern  that  appears  repeatedly  in 
literature 

argument:  an  organized  presentation  of  facts 
that  offers  a position  or  an  interpretation  or 
a discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  facts 

art  essay:  a collection  of  visual  artistic 
representations,  such  as  drawings  or 
photographs,  that  communicate  meaning  to 
viewers 

article:  an  informational  essay,  often  formal  in 
tone  and  style,  that  usually  presents  readers 
with  an  argument 

artistic  unity:  the  quality  of  a text  whereby 
every  element  is  essential  to  convey  the 
author’s  purpose 
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i aside:  a short  speech  in  a play  that  is  heard 
only  by  the  audience,  not  by  other 
j characters 

assonance:  the  repetition  of  vowel  sounds, 
i,  usually  close  together,  not  necessarily  at  the 
I beginning  of  the  word 

! autobiographical:  concerning  the  writer’s  own 
I life 

I 

r ballad:  a narrative  poem  originally  meant  to 
be  sung 

base  rhythm:  the  metre  that  occurs  most 
frequently  in  a poem 

bathos:  the  trite,  sentimental  results  of  a 

writer’s  or  artist’s  failure  to  achieve  pathos 

begging  the  question:  the  logical  mistake  of 
arguing  in  circles  by  assuming  what  you’re 
trying  to  prove  is  true 

bibliography:  a list  of  reference  materials  used 
by  a writer  or  the  creator  of  other  sorts  of 
texts 

Bildungsroman:  a novel  that  traces  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  psychological  growth  of  the 
j protagonist 

j black  humour:  humour  derived  from  topics 
I usually  considered  morbid  or  inappropriate 
I for  purposes  of  joking— for  example,  death 
I 

Iblank  verse:  poetry  written  in  unrhyming 
) iambic  pentameter 

j 

jbody  language:  the  gestures,  expressions,  and 
j postures  by  which  people,  consciously  or 
! unconsciously,  send  messages  to  others 

jbrainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
['  possible  without  restraint  or  criticism 

jcacophony:  the  effect  created  by  sounds  that 
I are  dissonant  or  harsh 


cadence:  a sequence  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables  that  creates  a rhythm 

caesura:  a strong  pause  in  a poetic  line, 
sometimes  signalled  by  punctuation,  but 
having  no  impact  on  the  metre 

canon:  a group  of  works,  often  seen  as 
accepted  works  or  best  works 

caption:  block  of  text  that  accompanies  a visual 

caricature:  a deliberate  satirical  exaggeration  of 
a person’s  characteristics 

catastrophe:  the  point  in  a tragedy  where 
disaster  strikes  and  the  protagonist  dies 

catharsis:  the  purification  of  the  emotions  by 
way  of  release  and  renewal 

character  foil:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction 
whose  traits  contrast  noticeably  with  those 
of  another  character,  thereby  emphasizing 
that  other  character’s  traits 

characters:  the  people  (or  animals  or  some 
form  of  animate  creatures)  who  participate 
in  the  events  of  a work  of  fiction 

cinematography:  motion-picture  photography 

citation:  a quotation  or  reference  incorporated 
into  a paper  from  another  source  for  which 
credit  must  be  given 

clause:  a word  grouping  that  has  a subject  and 
predicate  (or  verb) 

cliche:  an  expression  that  was  once  interesting 
but  now  has  lost  its  power  through  overuse 

climax:  the  great  turning  point  of  a work  of 
fiction;  the  point  of  highest  tension 

closed-form  poetry:  the  opposite  of  open-form 
or  free-verse  poetry;  poetry  that  relies  on  an 
established  pattern  of  rhythm  and/or  rhyme 


close  reading:  a step-by-step  analysis  and 
explication  of  a text 

close-up  shot:  a photograph  taken  from  a 
distance  close  enough  to  show  the  subject 
in  detail 

coherence:  in  writing,  the  clear  connection  of 
ideas  and  details 

colloquialism:  a familiar,  conversational 
expression 

column:  an  article,  usually  expressing  the 

writer’s  views  or  opinion,  that  forms  part  of 
a regular  series  in  a newspaper  or  magazine 

columnist:  a newspaper  or  magazine  writer 
who,  at  regular  intervals,  produces  articles 
in  which  opinions  and  viewpoints  are 
presented  and  defended 

comic  relief:  a humorous  scene  designed  to 
ease  the  tension  in  an  otherwise  serious 
play 

comma  splice:  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  joined  with  a comma 

complication:  the  rising  action  of  the  plot  in  a 
work  of  fiction 

composition:  in  visual  representing,  the 

arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  of  a work 
like  a drawing,  painting,  or  photograph 

compression:  in  writing,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  words,  usually  resulting  in  an 
intensification  of  meaning 

concept  map:  a web  or  mind  map  that  connects 
ideas  related  to  a single  idea  by  means  of 
clusters  surrounding  it 

conclusion:  in  a tragedy,  the  short  scene  at 
the  end  that  ties  up  all  the  loose  ends, 
explains  how  the  tragedy  came  to  be, 
and  re-establishes  the  Natural  Order  of 
the  Universe 


concrete  poetry:  poetry  created  by  making 
designs  or  shapes  out  of  letters  or  words 

confessional  poetry:  a fairly  recent  movement 
in  poetry  in  which  poets  feature  the  drama 
of  their  own  lives,  often  revealing  intimate 
and  painful  detail 

conflict:  the  struggle  between  the  protagonist 
and  an  opposing  force  in  a work  of  fiction 

connotation:  an  implied,  suggested,  or 

associated  meaning  of  a word  or  expression 

consonance:  the  repetition  of  consonant 
sounds,  usually  close  together,  not 
necessarily  at  the  beginning  of  a word 

contexts:  any  real-life  situations  or  even 

hypothetical  events;  the  purposes,  intended 
audiences,  and  situations  that  motivate  the 
usage  of  a specific  form  to  communicate  a 
particular  message 

contraction:  a word  (generally  considered 
informal)  created  when  two  words  are 
joined  by  dropping  some  letters  and 
replacing  them  with  an  apostrophe 

costume  designer:  the  person  in  charge  of 
costumes — and  usually  makeup— in  a 
dramatic  presentation 

covering  letter:  a letter  accompanying  a 
resume  in  which  the  writer  asks  to  be 
considered  for  employment 

critical  analysis:  close  and  well-reasoned 
discussion  of  a text 

critical  essay:  an  essay  that  offers  an  analysis 
of  one  or  more  aspects  of  a work  of 
literature  and  an  evaluation  of  the  work’s 
impact 

dactylic  metre:  a rhythmic  pattern  based  on 
three  syllables,  the  first  stressed  and  the 
next  two  unstressed 


Dadaism:  an  artistic  movement  in  Europe 
after  World  War  I that  rejected  the 
conventional  laws  of  beauty  to  create 
art  based  on  irrationality 

decoding  skills:  in  reading,  strategies  and 
processes  used  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  phrases  on  the  basis  of 
elements  like  context  clues,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  derivatives 

denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  a word  or 
! expression 

dependent  clause:  a clause,  beginning  with  a 
i subordinating  conjunction,  that  cannot 

I stand  as  a sentence  on  its  own 

i 

j derivative:  a word  formed  from  the  same  root 
as  another  word 

deus  ex  machina  ending:  an  implausible, 
contrived  ending  to  a story 

I diction:  word  choice  and  vocabulary  level  used 
I in  a piece  of  writing 

i didactic:  intended  to  teach 

; dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  is 
j faced  with  a choice  between  two  equally 
ji  undesirable  alternatives 

'dimeter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of  two  feet 

jdirector:  the  person  in  charge  of  the  artistic 
I interpretation  of  a show  for  stage  or  screen 
' and  who  oversees  acting,  lighting,  sound, 

i and  rehearsals 

direct  presentation  (of  character) : a method  of 
I revealing  characters’  personalities  by 
I directly  telling  readers 

discipline:  a branch  of  learning  or  instruction 
such  as  English  language  arts  or  mathematics 


dissolve:  a transition  between  two  shots 
whereby  the  first  image  gradually  fades 
away  while  the  second  gradually  appears 
to  replace  it 

documentary:  a show  or  program  in  which 
factual  information  is  presented  in  an 
artistic  and  entertaining  manner 

dollying:  moving  a camera  mounted  on  wheels 
while  filming  a scene 

domain:  the  last  part  of  an  Internet  address, 
which  identifies  the  purpose  for  a particular 
website 

dominant  line:  in  a visual  representation,  the 
most  commonly  used  line— for  example, 
straight  or  curved,  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
diagonal 

drafting:  writing  a first  version 

dramatic  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there 
is  a discrepancy  between  what  a character 
believes  and  what  the  audience  knows  to  be 
true 

dramatic  monologue:  in  poetry,  a speech 
delivered  by  one  specific  character  and 
usually  addressed  to  an  imaginary  audience 

dramatic  poetry:  poetry  in  which  an  imagined 
character  speaks  directly  without  any 
narration  by  the  writer 

dramatic  purpose:  the  precise  purpose  served 
by  each  scene  in  a play — for  instance,  to 
advance  plot,  to  reveal  theme,  or  to  develop 
character 

dub:  provide  a film  with  music,  sound  effects,  or 
a new  dialogue,  usually  in  a different  language 

dub  poetry:  a contemporary  poetic  form  with 
roots  in  reggae  music 


i 


dynamic  character:  a fictional  character  who 
undergoes  a significant  change  in  outlook, 
belief,  or  attitude 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  correcting 
grammatical  problems  and  surface  errors 
in  things  like  capitalization,  spelling,  and 
punctuation;  in  filmmaking,  deciding  which 
shots  to  use  and  how  to  arrange  the  shots 
that  have  been  kept 

editorial:  a newspaper  or  magazine  article  that 
presents  the  views  of  the  editor  or  publisher 

editorial  cartoon:  a cartoon  that  satirizes 
public  figures  and  current  situations 

elegy:  a lyric  poem  that  mourns  the  death  of 
a person,  often  someone  the  poet  admired 
or  loved 

elision:  the  practice  in  poetry  of  slurring  or 
dropping  a syllable  in  a word  in  order  to 
create  euphony  or  sustain  a particular  rhyme 

emphasis:  in  writing,  the  stressing  of  central 
ideas  or  words  through  placement, 
repetition,  or  other  methods 

end  rhyme:  rhyming  words  at  the  ends  of  two 
or  more  lines 

end-stopped:  a situation  that  occurs  when  the 
end  of  a line  of  poetry  corresponds  with  a 
caesura,  sometimes  signalled  by  punctuation 

enjambment:  a situation  that  occurs  when 
there  is  no  pause  at  the  end  of  a line  of 
poetry  and  one  line  flows  freely  into  the 
next  line  without  pause 

epic  poem:  a grand  ancient  tale,  told  in  verse, 
that  recounts  the  deeds  of  heroes 

epigraph:  a quotation  provided  at  the 

beginning  of  a written  text  that  may  not  be 
directly  related  to  the  writing  but 
nonetheless  conveys  important  ideas 
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episodic:  consisting  of  a string  of  incidents  or 
adventures  often  loosely  threaded  together 


epistolary:  written  as  a series  of  letters 


escape  fiction:  fiction  intended  chiefly  to 
entertain,  providing  little  or  no  insight  and 
usually  emphasizing  plot  and  action 


essay:  a short  piece  of  non-fictional  writing  in 
which  an  author  presents  a viewpoint  on  a 
subject  in  a personal  way 


eulogy:  a speech  that  praises  a person  who  has 
just  died 


euphony:  the  effect  created  by  sounds  that  are 
melodious  and  pleasing  to  the  ear 


explication:  an  unfolding  of  a text  (such  as  a 
poem)  that  proceeds  line-by-line 


exposition:  the  part  of  a work  of  fiction  that 
conveys  information  to  an  audience 


expository:  intended  to  inform,  explain,  or 
instruct 


expressive  writing:  informal,  often 

experimental,  writing  that  explores,  reflects 
on,  and  expresses  ideas  and  feelings 


extended  metaphor:  an  explicit  comparison 
that’s  carried  throughout  a text  and  is  basec 
on  several  similarities  between  two  things 


external  conflicts:  conflicts  between  characters 
and  forces  outside  of  themselves — other 
people,  society,  nature,  and  even  the 
supernatural 


eye-level  shot:  a photograph  of  a person  shot 
with  the  camera  positioned  at  the  level  of 
the  subject’s  eyes 


fable:  a simple  story,  told  to  teach  a lesson  or 
moral,  that  frequently  involves  animals  tha 
talk  and  act  like  humans 
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1 fact:  a piece  of  information  that  has  been 
verified  as  true  by  objective  criteria 

' fade-in:  a gradual  change  from  a dark,  blank 
screen  to  a bright  one  as  a picture  appears 

I fade-out:  a gradual  change  from  a picture  to  a 

; dark,  blank  screen 

I 

[falling  action:  that  part  of  a tragedy  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  protagonist  are  in  decline 

falling  metre:  a metre  with  a basic  foot  that 
• ends  with  an  unstressed  syllable  such  as 
trochaic  or  dactylic  feet 

j 

!|feminine  rhyme:  a type  of  end  rhyme  in  which 
I the  final  rhyming  syllable  in  each  line  is 
unstressed  and  the  stressed  syllable  that 
comes  before  it  also  rhymes;  also  known  as 
double  rhyme 

Action:  literature  created  principally  by  the 
, imagination 

j 

figurative  language:  language  that  goes  beyond 
its  literal  meaning,  using  figures  of  speech 
such  as  metaphors  and  similes  to  achieve 
' special  effects 

[5j 

ijfigures  of  speech:  expressions  in  which  words 
are  used  in  unusual  ways  to  create  special 
! effects 

5 first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
I in  which  a character  tells  his  or  her  own 
ei;  I story  using  the  words  I and  we 

(lashhack:  a scene,  inserted  into  a story, 
f depicting  events  that  occurred  before  the 
story  began 

! 

)t  lat  character:  a character  in  a work  of  fiction 
! who  has  only  one  or  two  traits  developed 

olklore:  the  collection  of  stories,  tales,  and 
rnfi  I legends  particular  to  a cultural,  community, 
religious,  or  family  group 


foot:  the  basic  unit  of  rhythm  in  poetry,  usually 
consisting  of  two  or  three  syllables  that  are 
stressed  or  unstressed  in  a consistent  order 

footer:  a short  title  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  in  a document 

foreshadowing:  the  dropping  of  hints  that 
indicate  events  that  are  to  come,  thereby 
preparing  readers  to  accept  the  outcome  of  a 
story 

form:  a variety  of  literary,  audio,  visual,  or 
multimedia  genres— for  example,  poems, 
letters,  journal  writing,  narratives, 
dialogues,  comics,  photos,  videos,  or 
PowerPoint®  shows 

formal:  characterized  by  strict  observance  of 
forms  and  correctness;  the  opposite  of 
casual  or  conversational 

formal  essay:  a short  work  of  non-fiction  that  is 
factual  and  serious  and  that  deals  with 
material  or  subjects  in  a formal  and 
relatively  objective  manner 

found  poem:  a poem  “found”  in  a non-poetic 
source  such  as  prose,  advertising,  a speech, 
or  an  essay  by  rearranging  the  words  so  as 
to  resemble  a free-verse  poem 

free-flow  writing:  freewriting;  personal  writing 
designed  to  encourage  the  free  expression 
of  feelings  and  to  generate  ideas,  whereby 
people  write  whatever  enters  their  minds 
on  a topic  as  the  thoughts  occur 

free-verse  poetry:  poetry  that  has  no  particular 
length,  structure,  rhythm,  or  rhyme  pattern 

genre:  a form  of  literature — for  example,  the 
novel,  the  short  story,  or  poetry 

glittering  generalities:  words  like  great, 
unique,  wonderful,  modern,  elegant,  and 
tremendous — that  sound  impressive  but 
mean  very  little 
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graphical  element:  any  part  of  a print  text 
other  than  the  actual  words,  for  instance, 
pictures,  borders,  visual  symbols,  boxes, 
charts,  and  arrows 

groundlings:  less-affluent  Elizabethan 
theatregoers  who  stood  on  the  ground 
around  the  stage  to  watch  a play  rather  than 
paying  for  more  expensive  seats 

haiku:  unrhymed  poetry  of  Japanese  origin,  in 
which  there  are  three  lines  containing  five, 
seven,  and  five  syllables  respectively 

hamartia:  error  in  judgment— a bad  choice  that 
leads  to  tragedy 

happy  ending:  an  ending  to  a story  in  which 
the  protagonist  achieves  his  or  her  goal 

hasty  generalization:  a general  conclusion 
drawn  after  a quick  examination  or  an 
examination  of  only  a few  instances  or 
examples 

heptameter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of 
seven  feet  j 

hexameter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of  six  feet 

high-angle  shot:  bird’s-eye  view;  a photograph 
taken  from  above  the  subject 

high  culture:  forms  of  art  and  expression  that 
are  generally  highly  esteemed  and  often 
considered  elite 

hubris:  a form  of  pride  that  expresses  itself  as 
an  excess  of  power,  will,  and  exaggerated 
self-confidence 

hyperbole:  an  extravagant  exaggeration  used 
for  serious  or  comic  effect 

iambic  metre:  a rhythmic  pattern  based  on 
two  syllables,  the  first  unstressed  and  the 
second  stressed 


idiom:  an  expression  peculiar  to  a particular 
group  of  people,  such  as  those  living  in  a 
geographic  region  or  belonging  to  a specific 
social  class 

imagery:  words  used  to  “paint”  pictures  or 
create  sensations  for  the  reader  or  listener 

imperfect  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  the  vowel 
sounds  are  different  but  the  final 
consonants,  if  any,  are  the  same;  also 
known  as  slant,  off,  or  half  rhyme 

implications:  meanings  implied  but  not  directl 
stated 

implied  thesis:  a thesis  that  is  never  explicitly 
stated  but  is  left  up  to  the  reader  to  infer 

independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand 
alone  as  a sentence 

indeterminate  ending:  an  ending  to  a story 
with  no  definite  conclusion 

indirect  presentation  (of  character) : a metho( 
of  revealing  characters’  personalities 
through  what  they  say,  do,  and  think 

infer:  make  an  inference 

inference:  a reasonable  conclusion  not  actual!^ 
stated  but  arrived  at  by  weighing  the 
evidence 

infomercial:  a long  television  commercial 
formatted  as  regular  programming 

informal  essay:  a short  work  of  non-fiction  th. 
is  personal  and  subjective  and  that  can  be 
reflective,  autobiographical,  descriptive,  or| 
narrative 

informational  essay:  an  essay  that  is  factual 
and  objective  and  that  reveals  nothing  or 
very  little  about  the  author’s  personality 


II  initial  incident:  the  event  that  gets  the  plot  of  a 
work  of  literature  going 

ii  in  medias  res:  in  the  middle  of  things 

innocent-eye  narrator:  an  unreliable  narrator 
who  is  prevented  by  naivete  from  fully 
! understanding  the  events  narrated 

internal  conflicts:  conflicts  between  forces 

I within  a character  involving  things  like 
values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  dominant 
emotions 

'f 

internal  rhyme:  rhyming  words  within  one  line 


literary  non-fiction:  usually  printed  (and 
sometimes  spoken)  non-fiction  texts 

literature:  a body  of  texts  that  are  written 

loaded  words:  words  with  strong 

connotations — negative  or  positive— used  to 
sway  an  audience  in  argument 

long  shot:  wide  shot;  a camera  shot  taken  from 
a distance  and  showing  an  entire  scene  or 
landscape  rather  than  details 

loose  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the  main 
idea  comes  at  the  beginning 


iinterpretive  fiction:  fiction  intended  both  to 
i entertain  and  to  offer  some  insight  into 
human  nature  or  society 

jirony:  an  effect  achieved  by  a contrast  between 
j two  meanings,  for  example,  what  is  said 
I versus  what  is  meant,  what  a character 
; knows  versus  what  an  audience  knows,  and 
i what  happens  versus  what  would  seem 
i I appropriate 

(journals:  newspapers  or  magazines— especially 
) scholarly  ones 

language  arts:  reading,  writing,  discussing, 
l i viewing,  listening,  and  representing 

learning  styles:  specific  ways  in  which 
I individual  students  learn  best 

I 

lighting  technician:  the  person  in  charge  of 
lighting  for  a dramatic  presentation 
lliJi 

)e  (imerick:  a light,  usually  humorous,  poetic 
01  i form  consisting  of  five  anapestic  lines 
I (lines  1,2,  and  5 having  three  feet,  and 
lines  3 and  4 having  two  feet)  and  with  a 
il  I rhyme  scheme  of  aabha 

imited-omniscient  point  of  view:  a 

third-person  type  of  narration  according  to 
which  the  narrator  is  limited  to  revealing  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  character  only 


low-angle  shot:  worm’s-eye  view;  a photograph 
taken  from  below  the  subject 

low  culture:  art  forms  that  exhibit  mass  appeal 
and  are  often  judged  to  be  of  less  noble 
purpose  and  lower  artistic  worth  than  the 
high-culture  forms 

lyric  poetry:  poetry  written  in  ancient  times  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  lyre;  modern  poems  that 
are  usually  short  and  emphasize  a particular 
moment,  image,  thought,  or  emotion  through 
the  eyes  of  a single  speaker 

major  character:  normally  the  protagonist  and 
often  the  antagonist  of  a story 

major  sentence:  a word  grouping  containing  a 
subject  and  verb  that  can  stand  alone 
grammatically 

masculine  rhyme:  a type  of  end  rhyme  in  which 
the  final  rhyming  syllables  are  stressed 

matters  of  choice:  the  choices  in  diction  and 
sentence  structure  that  comprise  a writer’s 
style 

matters  of  correctness:  mechanical  aspects  of 
writing  like  grammar,  capitalization, 
spelling,  and  punctuation 


medium  shot:  a photograph,  taken  at  some 
distance  from  its  subject  (but  less  than  a 
long  shot),  which  shows  the  subject  in  its 
setting 

metacognition:  a process  involving  focused 
thinking  about  thinking  to  create  effective 
strategies  for  learning 

metaphor:  a direct  figurative  comparison 
between  two  unlike  things 

metonymy:  a figure  of  speech  in  which  one 
thing  is  mentioned  in  place  of  another  thing 
with  which  it’s  closely  associated 

metre:  the  patterns  created  by  the  arrangement  of 
stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  in  a poem 

milieu:  the  environment  or  surrounding 
circumstances  in  which  something  is  set 
or  occurs  or  in  which  someone  lives;  the 
context  in  which  the  event  takes  place  or 
the  person  lives 

minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a 
secondary  role  in  a story 

minor  sentence:  a word  grouping  that  can  act 
as  a sentence  even  though  it  lacks  a subject 
and/or  a predicate 

mnenonic  device:  a short  rhyme  that  helps  you 
remember  something 

monographs:  academic  texts  focusing  on  small, 
specialized  areas  of  study 

monometer:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of 
one  foot 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
audience  by  a text— verbal,  visual,  or  aural 


multimedia:  involving  more  than  one  means  of 
communication— for  example,  print  and 
photography 

narration:  the  telling  of  a story,  event,  or  series 
of  events 

narrative:  a story  consisting  of  a series  of 
events — usually  arranged  in  chronological 
order 

narrative  poetry:  poetry— like  ballads,  epics, 
and  romances— that  tells  a story  complete 
with  character  and  plot 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  teller  of  a story 

non-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with  factual 
information  and  actual  events 

non  sequitur:  the  logical  trick  of  seeming  to 
relate  two  unconnected  things 

novella:  a short  novel 

objective  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 
narration  in  which  the  narrator  simply 
records  sights  and  sounds  much  as  a 
camera  and  microphone  might  do 

octameter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of 
eight  feet 

ode:  a lyric  poem,  usually  in  the  form  of  an 
apostrophe 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type 
of  narration  that  allows  the  narrator  to 
relate  any  or  all  actions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  characters 


motif:  an  image,  idea,  or  phrase  that  recurs 
from  time  to  time  in  a text  or  runs 
throughout  it 


onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  a word  that  mimics 
an  actual  sound 


I 


opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgment 
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I oral  tradition:  the  stories  and  history  of  a 
, culture  that  are  commonly  told  but  not 
i written  down 

j ■ 

' orature:  a body  of  texts  that  are  spoken 

j|  organizing  principle:  in  literature,  the  principle 
! governing  how  ideas  are  shaped  into  a 

' structure 


periodicals:  magazines  or  journals  that  are 
published  at  regular  intervals  (usually 
weekly,  monthly,  bimonthly,  or  quarterly) 

periodic  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the 
main  idea  comes  at  the  end 

persona:  an  artificial  character  adopted  by  a 
person  to  present  to  the  public 


{panning:  sweeping  a camera  around 
horizontally  to  create  a sensation  of 
vastness  and  speedy  movement 

I!  parallelism:  the  juxtaposing  of  sentences  or 
! parts  of  sentences  of  exactly  the  same 
I length,  structure,  and  weight  so  as  to 
I achieve  a sense  of  balance 

I paraphrase:  restate  a passage  in  your  own 
words  in  order  to  ensure  understanding 

! parody:  the  humorous  imitation  of  someone  or 
I something 

[passive  voice:  a way  of  using  a verb  whereby 
1 the  subject  of  a sentence  is  receiving  an 
action 

[ 

pathos:  a strong  sense  of  pity  or  sadness  that  is 
evoked  by  powerful  writing  or  art 

[peer  assessment:  the  process  whereby  friends 
I or  colleagues  review  each  other’s  work  and 
I offer  suggestions  for  improvement  where 

r they  think  it’s  needed 


personal  essay:  an  essay  that  is  imaginative, 
subjective,  or  reflective  and  that  reveals  a 
good  deal  about  the  author’s  personality 
and  attitudes 

personification:  the  ascribing  of  human 
qualities  to  things  that  are  not  human 

perspective:  the  representation  on  a flat  surface 
of  naturally  appearing  spatial  relations 
between  objects 

photo  essay:  an  art  essay  in  which  the  form  of 
representation  used  is  a series  of 
photographs,  often  accompanied  by 
captions 

phrase:  a word  grouping,  acting  as  a unit,  that 
lacks  a subject  or  predicate 

picaresque  novel:  a type  of  novel  that  recounts 
the  life  of  a rascal  (someone  of  ill  repute 
with  little  money)  who  must  survive  using 
his  or  her  wits 

pitch:  the  highness  or  lowness  of  sound 


pentameter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of 
\ five  feet 


.perfect  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  the  vowels 
and  final  consonants  of  the  rhyming 
syllables  sound  exactly  the  same;  also 
known  as  true  rhyme 


i: 


periodical  index:  a list  of  articles  from 
periodicals  that  classifies  each  article 
: according  to  its  author,  title,  and  subject 


plagiarizing:  presenting  someone’s  words  or 
ideas  without  providing  proper 
acknowledgement 

plausible:  believable;  seeming  to  be  likely  or  at 
least  possible 

playwright:  the  author  of  a play 

plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a work  of  fiction 


post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy:  the  logical 
mistake  of  assuming  that  because  one  thing 
follows  another  the  first  event  must  have 
caused  the  second 

prefix:  a beginning  added  to  a word  or  root  to 
change  the  word’s  meaning 

prewriting:  generating  ideas  and  planning 
for  writing  through  such  processes  as 
discussing,  free-flow  writing,  brainstorming, 
clustering,  or  making  lists 

primary  source:  an  original  source  of 

information;  in  an  investigation  into  a text, 
the  text  itself  that  a writer  is  studying  or 
commenting  upon 

producer:  the  business  manager  of  a play  or 
film,  who  finds  the  financing,  locates  a 
theatre  or  studio,  and  hires  the  personnel 
to  do  the  various  jobs 

proofreading:  carefully  going  over  a piece  of 
writing  one  last  time  to  ensure  that  all 
changes  from  the  revising  and  editing 
processes  have  been  correctly  made  and 
that  the  composition  is  as  error-free  as 
possible 

proportion:  in  writing,  the  development  of  each 
part  of  a composition  according  to  its 
importance 

props:  short  for  properties — the  objects  used 
by  actors  during  a dramatic  presentation 

prosaic:  like  prose  (as  opposed  to  poetry); 
plain,  ordinary 

prose  poem:  a piece  of  writing  in  prose  format 
but  poem-like  in  its  use  of  language 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 

quarto:  a single  play  printed  in  a book  about 
the  size  of  today’s  paperbacks 


reader’s  theatre:  a group  oral  reading  of  a 
play  in  which  the  readers  use  voice,  facial 
expressions,  and  gestures  to  communicate 
meaning 

refrain:  a set  of  lines,  words,  or  phrases  that  is 
repeated  exactly  or  almost  exactly  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  a poem 

register:  the  level  of  language  one  chooses  to 
use  in  different  situations,  ranging  from 
very  informal,  colloquial  language  to  very 
formal;  a style  of  writing  common  to  a 
specific  type  of  audience  or  serving  a 
particular  purpose 

repetition:  the  repeating  of  a word,  phrase,  or 
idea  to  create  emphasis 

representing:  a method  of  communication  that 
involves  conveying  ideas  though  non-verbal 
means — using,  for  example,  visuals,  tone  of 
voice,  music,  and  sound  effects 

resolution:  the  working  out  of  the  plot  in  a 
work  of  fiction  after  the  climax 

resume:  a summary  of  education,  training,  and 
experience  submitted  to  a prospective 
employer  when  applying  for  a job 

revenge  play:  a type  of  play  common  in 
Shakespeare’s  day,  that  typically  involved 
many  of  the  elements  in  the  plot  of  Hamlet 

revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  an  earlier  draft 

rhetorical  device:  a way  of  using  words 
skilfully  to  persuade  or  influence  others 

rhetorical  question:  a question  asked  only  for 
effect  and  not  expecting  an  answer 

rhyme:  the  placement  of  two  or  more  words 
close  together  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
similarity  in  their  sounds 
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rhyme  scheme:  a pattern  of  end  rhyme  in 
a poem 

rhythm:  the  sense  of  movement  in  prose  or  in 
poetry,  created  by  the  arrangement  of 
sounds,  words,  lines,  or  stanzas 

rising  action:  the  series  of  events  leading  to  the 
climax  of  a work  of  literature 

rising  metre:  a metre  with  a basic  foot  that 
ends  with  a stressed  syllable  such  as  iambic 
or  anapestic  feet 

road  literature:  a genre  of  non-fiction  writing 
that  recounts  the  writer’s  travels,  usually  by 
car 

round  character:  a character  in  a work  of 
fiction  who  seems  complex  and  realistic 

run-on  sentence:  two  or  more  independent 
clauses  run  together  as  one  sentence 

sans-serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in 

printing  in  which  individual  letters  have  no 
small  “tails”  or  extensions  at  their  ends 

sarcasm:  statements— often  ironic— intended  to 
wound  or  hurt  others 

sardonic:  derisively  mocking;  bitterly  sarcastic 

satire:  the  ridiculing  of  human  vices  or 

stupidities;  a text  that  ridicules  human  vices 
or  stupidities 

satirist:  a producer  of  satirical  texts 

scansion:  the  identification  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables  in  a poem,  also  known 
as  prosody  or  versification 

schwa:  the  undistinguished  vowel  sound  given  to 
unstressed  syllables  in  most  English  words 

screenplay:  a script,  written  for  a film  or 

television  production,  that  includes  camera 
shots  as  well  as  dialogue,  action,  and  audio 


script:  a story,  consisting  of  dialogue  and  stage 
directions,  written  to  be  performed  as  a play, 
film,  television  show,  or  radio  production 

secondary  source:  a source  of  information 
other  than  the  original  source;  in  an 
investigation  into  a text,  other  texts  such  as 
books  or  essays  that  feature  commentary 
on,  or  interpretation  of,  the  primary  source 
being  studied 

sentence  fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence 
mistakenly  presented  as  a sentence 

serif  font:  a variety  of  type  used  in  printing  in 
which  individual  letters  have  small  “tails” 
or  extensions  at  their  ends 

set:  the  scenery  used  on  stage  for  a theatrical 
presentation 

set  designer:  the  person  in  charge  of  designing 
and  producing  the  set(s)  and  backdrop(s) 
needed  for  a dramatic  presentation 

setting:  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 

shooting  script:  screen  play 

sight  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  the  words  look 
identical  but  sound  different;  also  known  as 
eye  rhyme 

simile:  an  explicit  comparison  in  which  one 
thing  is  likened  to  another,  signaled  by  the 
use  of  the  words  as  or  like 

situational  irony:  a form  of  irony  that  involves 
a contrast  between  what  is  expected  and 
what  really  occurs 

slice-of-life  story:  a story  that  simply  takes 
readers  into  the  lives  of  its  characters  for  a 
length  of  time  with  no  definite  starting 
point  or  ending 


social  dramatist:  a member  of  a school  of 
modern  drama  concerned  principally  with 
common  people  and  their  conflicts  with 
their  society 

soliloquy:  in  drama,  a speech  delivered  by  a 
character  alone  on  stage  expressing  his  or 
her  thoughts  and  feelings 

sonnet:  a 14-line  poem  with  a fixed  rhyme 
scheme 

sound  technician:  the  person  in  charge  of  sound 
and  sound  effects  in  a drama  presentation 

speaker:  the  narrator  of  a poem 

special  effects:  visual  and/or  sound  elements 
added  to  create  illusions  in  movies 

splice:  join  two  pieces  of  film 

split  screen:  a television  or  movie  screen 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each 
with  its  own  shots 

spondaic  metre:  a rhythmic  pattern  based  on 
two  syllables  both  of  which  are  stressed 

stage  directions:  the  information  given  in  a 
script,  usually  written  in  italics,  to  help 
readers  visualize  what  is  happening  and  to 
instruct  actors  and  directors  how  to  perform 
the  work 

stagehands:  people  who  move  props,  raise  and 
lower  curtains,  and  generally  help  out  behind 
the  scenes  in  a dramatic  presentation 

stage  manager:  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
physical/logistical  aspects  of  staging  a play 
and  who  helps  the  director 

stanza:  a grouping  of  lines  in  a poem 

statement  of  fact:  an  assertion  that  can  be 
proven  true  or  false 


statement  of  opinion:  an  assertion  that  cannot 
be  proven  true  or  false 

static  character:  a fictional  character  who  does 
not  change 

stereotype:  an  oversimplified,  standardized, 
and  often  exaggerated  portrayal  of  a type  of 
person,  group,  race,  or  issue 

stereotyping:  attributing  characteristics  to 
individuals  simply  because  they  are 
members  of  particular  groups 

stock  character:  a stereotyped  figure  who 

occurs  over  and  over  in  works  of  fiction  (for 
example,  the  aggressive  mother-in-law,  the 
dumb  blonde,  or  the  boorish  cop) 

stream-of-consciousness  story:  a story  in 
which  a narrator  reveals  feelings  and 
thoughts  as  they  occur 

style:  manner  of  writing,  usually  marked  by 
diction,  use  of  figurative  language,  and 
sentence  structure 

subplot:  a plot  that  branches  off  from,  or  that 
parallels,  the  main  plot  in  a work  of  fiction 
—most  often  a novel— but  that  is  less 
important 

suffix:  an  ending  added  to  a word  or  root  to 
change  the  word’s  meaning 

superimpose:  put  one  shot  on  top  of  another 
on  the  same  screen  so  that  both  show  at 
the  same  time 

suspense:  a condition  of  excited  uncertainty 

symbol:  an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a 
meaning  greater  than  its  literal  meaning 

symbolism:  the  use  of  symbols  in  print,  visual, 
and  aural  texts 

synecdoche:  a figure  of  speech  whereby  a part 
of  something  is  given  to  represent  the  whole 


tag:  a short  phrase  indicating  the  speaker  in  a 
dialogue 

telephoto  lens:  a camera  lens  that  acts  as  a 
telescope,  making  an  object  appear  closer 
than  it  is 

tetrameter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of  four  feet 

text:  any  work  that  is  print,  aural,  visual,  or 
media  based;  for  example,  short  stories, 
poetry,  speeches,  posters,  comics,  songs, 
and  film 

theme:  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that 
emerges  from  a piece  of  literature 

thesaurus:  a reference  book  that  supplies 
synonyms  and  antonyms  for  words 

thesis:  a writer’s  main  argument;  the  central 
point  a writer  wants  to  make 

thesis  statement:  a statement  explicitly  stating 
the  thesis— the  main  idea— of  a work  like  an 
essay,  a report,  or  a speech 

tilting:  swivelling  a camera  up  and  down 
vertically  to  amplify  the  height  of  a person 
or  object 

title  page  verso:  verso  page;  the  page  in  a 
book,  giving  information  about  matters  like 
publishers  and  dates,  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  title  page 

tome:  a book,  often  one  that  is  thought  to  be 
heavy,  long,  and  scholarly 

tone:  in  spoken  or  written  communication,  an 
attitude  reflected  in  word  choices,  sentence 
structures,  and  emphasis;  in  visual 
communication,  the  effect  created  by  the 
degree  of  light  used 

topic  sentence:  a sentence  that  explicitly  states 
the  main  idea  of  a paragraph 


tracking:  following  a moving  subject  with  a 
camera,  perhaps  mounted  on  a vehicle 

tragedy:  in  traditional  drama,  a serious  play 
that  usually  involves  the  downfall  of  a great 
and/or  good  person  because  of  some  fatal 
flaw  in  his  or  her  character 

tragic  flaw:  the  shortcoming  in  the  character  of 
a tragic  hero  that  leads  to  his  or  her 
destruction 

tragic  hero:  the  protagonist  of  a tragedy 

transitional  expression:  a word  or  phrase  used 
to  link  ideas 

trimeter:  a line  of  poetry  consisting  of  three  feet 

triple  rhyme:  a kind  of  feminine  rhyme  that 
involves  the  rhyming  of  the  three  final 
syllables  in  two  or  more  lines,  usually  for 
comic  effect 

trochaic  metre:  a rhythmic  pattern  built  on  two 
syllables,  the  first  one  stressed  and  the 
second  one  unstressed 

understatement:  the  representation  of 
something  as  less  than  it  is,  often  for 
humorous  effect 

unhappy  ending:  an  ending  to  a story  in  which 
the  protagonist  fails  to  achieve  his  or  her 
goal 

unity:  in  writing,  a singleness  of  purpose  or 
focus 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose 
observations  cannot  be  trusted 

urban  legend:  a supposedly  true  story  that  is 
passed  from  person  to  person  and  place  to 
place  in  today’s  society 

values:  beliefs  according  to  which  people  tend 
to  govern  their  lives 
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verbal  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is 
a discrepancy  in  meaning  between  what  is 
said  and  what  is  meant 

verisimilitude:  the  quality  of  seeming 
realistic— of  appearing  to  be  true  and 
plausible 

verse:  one  line  of  a poem 

villanelle:  a complicated  poetic  form 
introduced  to  England  from  France 

visuals:  any  works  that  appeal  principally  to 
the  eye— for  example,  drawings,  sketches, 
artwork,  photographs,  film,  posters,  TV 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable 
style  of  a writer,  ranging  from  natural  to 
stiff,  from  honest  to  insincere 

voice-over:  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator  in 
a movie  or  on  a television  show 

volume:  the  loudness  or  quietness  of  sound 

weasel  words:  words  that  subtly  weaken  an 
advertising  claim  thereby  allowing  an 
advertiser  to  evade  responsibility 


webbiug:  connecting  ideas  related  to  a single 
idea  in  clusters  around  it;  also  called 
clustering  or  concept  mapping 

white  space:  the  empty  part  of  a page,  screen, 
or  panel  free  of  print  or  graphical  elements 

wide-augle  lens:  a camera  lens  that  enables 
viewers  to  see  a broad  view  of  a scene 

wipe:  a line  that  sweeps  across  a screen  erasing 
one  scene  and  introducing  another 

Works  Cited  list:  an  alphabetized  list,  included 
at  the  end  of  a researched  text,  of  all  the 
sources  acknowledged  in  citations 

writer’s  handbook:  a resource  book  containing 
information  on  language  rules  and  usage 

writing  prompt:  a focus  for  writing,  usually 
consisting  of  a number  of  topics  or 
questions  to  write  about 


n^ested  Desponses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Perhaps  the  index  card  that  you  invented  lists  the  following  materials: 

• ink  on  paper 

• coverstock 

• glue 
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b.  As  you  flip  through  the  book,  one  of  the  things  that  would  occur  to  you  regarding  its  structure  is 
the  fact  that  it’s  made  up  of  hundreds  of  pages  with  words  printed  on  them.  You’d  also  notice 
: that  it  has  a cover  that’s  heavier  than  the  pages  inside  the  book.  Here  are  some  of  the  elements 

found  on  the  cover  and  within  the  book: 

• ISBN:  These  letters  stand  for  the  International  Standard  Book  Number,  which  is  part  of  a 
worldwide  system  of  registering  books.  The  system  was  established  in  1970,  and  today 
almost  150  countries  take  part  in  it. 

• quotations  from  critics:  Usually  these  are  gleaned  by  the  publisher  from  the  best  reviews 
of  the  work.  Advance  copies  of  the  book  are  frequently  sent  out  to  reviewers  so  even  a 
new  book  that’s  just  come  out  will  already  have  quotations  on  it.  Usually  some  appear 
on  the  cover  while  others  are  on  inside  pages. 

• A list  of  books  by  the  same  author:  If  the  book  is  the  first  work  by  an  author,  naturally  this 
list  will  be  absent;  however,  if  the  book  is  ever  reprinted,  any  new  books  that  the  author 
has  written  will  be  included.  Some  of  the  books  that  are  listed  on  your  copy  of  The  Bean 
Trees  may  have  actually  been  published  after  The  Bean  Trees. 

• title  page:  This  page  is  pretty  straightforward! 

• title  page  verso  page:  This  page  contains  copyright  information  such  as  the  publisher’s  name 
and  the  year  and  date  of  publication.  It  also  contains  the  catalogue  information— how  the  book 
is  catalogued  in  the  library. 

• dedication:  Writers  frequently  dedicate  their  books  to  people  who  have  played  a special 
role  in  their  lives.  Barbara  Kingsolver  doesn’t  identify  Annie  and  Joe  or  explain  their 
relationship  to  her.  Perhaps  if  you  did  some  research  you  could  find  out. 

• numerous  chapters 

2.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  your  personal  preferences. 

a.  It  could  be  frustrating  having  to  wait  each  week  for  a new  section  of  a Dickens’  novel  to  be 
published.  At  the  same  time,  the  anticipation  could  also  be  pleasurable.  Perhaps  having  to  wait 
would  increase  the  suspense— and  the  number  of  sales  of  the  paper!  Certainly  readers  would  be 
forced  to  pace  themselves,  and  between  issues  everyone  would  be  talking  about  what  might 
happen  next — much  as  some  people  do  today  with  soap  operas  and  shows  like  “Survivor.” 

b.  Publishing  a novel  online  could  be  seen  as  more  environmentally  friendly  because  you  save 
paper  and  printing  costs — though  no  doubt  many  readers  will  print  off  copies.  Also,  if  you  don’t 
like  the  novel,  it  doesn’t  take  up  space  on  your  bookshelf;  you  can  just  delete  the  file.  At  the 
same  time,  reading  a novel  online  would  mean  having  to  own— or  have  access  to— a computer. 
How  could  you  borrow  an  online  book  from  a library?  It  would  also  be  a little  hard  to  read  in 
the  bath  or  in  bed.  Unless  you  printed  it  off,  you’d  have  to  sit  at  your  computer  to  read  it.  And 
computer  printouts  wouldn’t  be  very  convenient  to  stuff  into  your  pocket  and  read  on  the  bus. 
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3.  You  may  have  guessed  what  materials  were  available  at  the  places  and  points  in  history  that  were 
listed.  Naturally,  the  materials  and  production  processes  available  determine  the  shape  of  an  end 
product.  Here  are  some  examples  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  various  forms  that  books  have 
taken  over  the  centuries. 

a.  In  Rome  at  around  50  b.c.,  books  were  written  on  scrolls,  usually  made  of  papyrus— a kind  of 
paper  made  from  a plant  growing  in  Egypt’s  Nile  valley.  Important  scrolls  were  often  kept  in 
cylindrical  containers;  one  book  might  consist  of  many  such  bulky  containers. 

b.  Around  a.d.  800,  The  Book  of  Kells  was  created  in  a monastery  outside  of  Dublin.  Monks 
produced  the  book  using  intricate  calligraphy  and  elaborate  illustration.  They  worked  in  total 
silence  using  quill  or  reed  pens  with  iron-gall  ink  on  folded  pieces  of  vellum— a fine  parchment 
made  out  of  the  skin  of  a calf. 

c.  In  A.D.  1020  in  Japan,  The  Tale  of  Genji—no^  considered  by  many  to  be  the  first  novel  in  the 
world — was  written  by  Murasaki  Shikibu,  an  aristocratic  woman  of  the  court.  It  was  painted  on 
20  scrolls  incorporating  100  paintings  and  370  sheets  of  calligraphy.  It  was  a total  450  feet  long. 

If  you’d  like  to  see  more  about  The  Tale  of  Genji,  view  it  on  the  Web  at  the  UNESCO  Global 
Heritage  Pavilion  at  the  following  website: 

http://webworld.unesco.org/genji/en/index.shtml 

d.  In  1719  in  London,  Daniel  Defoe  published  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  has  come  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  first  novels  ever  written  in  English.  This  publication  took  place  well  after  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press,  so  it  was  mass-produced  in  several  editions.  In  fact,  it  looked 
very  much  like  books  look  today.  There  were  some  differences,  however;  for  instance,  there  was 
no  standardized  spelling  at  that  time,  so  the  original  editions  had  words  that  were  frequently 
spelled  differently  throughout  the  novel. 

4.  Where  your  copy  of  The  Bean  Trees  was  published  depends  on  the  version  of  the  book  that  you 
have.  If  it’s  the  paperback  version  published  by  HarperCollins,  then  it  was  published  in  New  York. 

5.  a.  The  copyright  date  of  The  Bean  Trees  is  1988. 
b.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary. 

6.  The  list  you  create  will  depend  on  your  own  experience  with  reading  and  books.  Probably  you’ve 
read  novels  in  your  previous  English  language  arts  classes.  You  may  also  have  read  a number  of 
novels  for  pleasure.  Perhaps  you’ve  read  a great  many. 

7.  To  some  degree,  the  characteristics  of  your  list  will  depend  on  the  sort  of  reader  you  are;  everyone 
has  individual  tastes.  The  issue  here,  though,  is  broader:  what  characteristics  do  all  the  novels 
you’ve  read  have  in  common — even  ones  that  are  assigned  to  you  and  that  you’d  never  have  chosen 
on  your  own?  See  the  suggested  response  to  question  8. 
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■8.  The  definition  of  the  novel  that  you  come  up  with  will  probably  be  unique,  but  it  may  contain  some 

I'  of  the  following  characteristics: 

r The  novel  is  a piece  of  prose  fiction  that’s  many  thousands  of  words  long.  A novel  is  clearly  a work 

li ' that’s  intended  to  be  read  over  a number  of  hours— perhaps  a number  of  days.  Like  a short  story,  a novel 

J'  is  a narrative;  it’s  driven  by  a plot  and  a cast  of  characters.  However,  there  are  usually  more  characters 

I ' than  there  are  in  short  stories,  and  they  can  be  developed  in  greater  depth.  The  plots  are  also  more 
: complex  and  there  may  even  be  other,  less  important  plots  in  a novel. 

i That’s  not  very  succinct,  is  it?  The  truth  is  that,  as  with  so  many  other  genres,  it’s  easier  to 

; recognize  a novel  when  you  see  one  than  to  come  up  with  an  airtight  definition.  But  this  list 

j of  characteristics  will  do  as  a starting  place. 

9.  a.  The  associations  that  you  have  with  the  title  The  Bean  Trees  will  be  unique.  Following  is  one 
student’s  short  freewriting  response. 

The  Bean  Trees  sounds  funny,  a little  weird  because  I don’t  think  that  beans  grow  on  trees,  but  a 
I novel  called  The  Bean  Plants  sounds  a little  ridiculous.  It  sounds  magical  because  it  makes  me  think 

of  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  His  mother  throws  the  beans  outside  the  window  because  she  thinks 
they’re  worthless  and  then  a giant  beanstalk  springs  up  overnight.  Maybe  the  novel  is  about  things 
growing  even  when  you  don’t  expect  them  to. 

b.  Again,  the  associations  that  you  have  with  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  “The  One  to  Get  Away,” 

' will  be  unique.  Following  is  one  student’s  response. 


It  sounds  like  it  could  be  referring  to  a fish.  It  may  give  you  the  impression  that  this  story  isn’t 
going  to  be  a typical  story  (the  story  of  all  the  fish  that  don’t  get  away),  but  a story  of  someone 
unusual.  When  you’re  telling  fish  stories,  “the  one  that  got  away”  is  always  the  biggest  and  the 
best  one  and  the  one  that  fought  the  hardest. 


c.  The  associations  that  you  have  with  the  first  sentence  of  the  novel  will,  once  again,  be  unique. 
Here’s  one  student’s  response. 

Well,  you  know  it’s  going  to  be  a first-person  narrator  right  away  because  the  sentence  starts  with 
the  word  I.  Otherwise,  it’s  hard  to  follow  what  the  heck  is  being  talked  about.  Who  is  Newt  Hardbine? 
The  image  is  ridiculous:  a guy  getting  blown  over  the  top  of  a sign  when  a tractor  tire  blows  up,  but 
witnessing  the  incident  obviously  had  a big  impact  on  the  narrator.  It  seems  like  the  first  sentence 
is  deliberately  way  out  there.  I mean,  who  ever  thinks  of  being  afraid  of  putting  air  in  tires?  This 
novel  might  be  unusual  and  maybe  it  will  be  full  of  crazy  characters.  It  looks  like  it  might  be  fun. 
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1.  Did  you  freewrite  an  initial  response?  Here’s  one  student’s. 

So  far  I like  it.  I like  Missy.  She  seems  pretty  funny,  the  way  she  says  things.  I like  the  quote  that  goes 
something  like  “if  I couldn’t  dress  well,  I’d  dress  memorable.”  Sounds  like  her  childhood  was  hard  but 
then  it  was  good  too.  Her  mom  really  loves  her  and  is  proud  of  her.  What  I don’t  get  is  why  she  has  to 
leave  when  she’s  got  a good  job.  She  managed  to  get  through  high  school.  Seems  like  maybe  she  could 
go  somewhere  but  then  she  wants  to  leave.  I don’t  get  the  whole  Newt  thing. 

a.  The  memorable  moment  that  you  list  will  be  your  own  decision.  Here’s  one  student’s  response. 

I’d  say  the  most  memorable  moment  was  when  Missy  is  in  the  hospital  and  Jolene  Shanks  comes  in. 
It’s  gross  but  also  visually  powerful.  I think  she  says  that  there’s  a tongue  of  blood  on  her  shoulder. 
Then  she  finds  out  that  Newt  is  dead  on  the  stretcher. 


b.  What  you  loved  or  hated  about  the  novel  will  depend  on  you.  Following  is  one  response. 


I’m  actually  enjoying  the  fact  that  it’s  very  conversational.  It’s  written  in  the  first  person  so  you  just 
feel  like  Missy  is  telling  you  the  story  herself.  This  makes  reading  smooth  and  pleasurable. 


2. 


Here  are  some  of  the  characters  who  populate  Kingsolver’s  world.  Almost  every  character  that  was 
mentioned  no  matter  how  briefly  has  been  included. 


• Mama 

• Mr.  Hughes  Walter 

• Doc  Finchler 

• swarm  of  little  boys 

• Earl 

• Mrs.  Hoge 

• Dr.  Pelinowsky 

• guy  after  the  rainstorm 

• Roger 

• Seattle 

• Dwayne  Ray 

• Newt  Hardbine 

• Lynda  (Mr.  Walter’s  wife) 

• Medgar  Biddle 

• Jolene’s  mom 

• Bill  Bing 

• Henry  Biddle 


• Missy  (Marietta) 

• Eddie  Rickett 

• Nurse  MacCullers 

• brown-hat  cowboy 

• round  woman 

• Lou  Ann  Ruiz 

• Lee  Sing 

• Mattie 

• art-gallery  woman 

• Granny  Logan 

• Bobby  Bingo 

• Norman  Strick 

• Candy  Stripers  (town  girls) 

• Stephen  Foster 

• Jolene’s  dad 

• Angel’s  mother 


• Jolene  Shanks 

• orderlies 

• Bob  Two  Two 

• gray-hat  cowboy 

• baby 

• Angel 

• Halloween  kids 

• priest 

• Sandi 

• Ivy  (Lou  Ann’s  mom) 

• Newt  Hardbine’s  father 

• Foster  Greer 

• Earl  Wickentot 

• Jolene’s  baby 

• Sparky  Pike 

• Grandfather  Ormsby 
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5.  It’s  interesting  that  Kingsolver  refers  to  Newt  Hardbine’s  father.  Neither  the  father  nor  Newt  seems 
to  play  a large  part  in  the  first  four  chapters.  They’re  mentioned  again  only  when  Jolene  Shanks 
comes  into  the  hospital.  Kingsolver  likely  used  that  opening  because  it’s  got  a lot  of  shock  value. 

It  grabs  readers’  attention  and  encourages  them  to  read  on.  It  almost  seems  to  be  a newspaper  item 
or  a local  legend.  When  people  talk  about  unbelievable  stories,  they’re  often  not  about  people  who 
are  important  to  them  but  rather  about  people  who  live  down  the  road. 

Another  possibility  is  that  it’s  not  Newt  Hardbine’s  father  that  has  relevance  for  the  rest  of  the  novel 
I but  the  exploding  tire.  Will  tires  somehow  play  a part  in  things  to  come? 

4.  Here’s  an  example  of  one  student’s  first  entry  in  her  gallery— minus  a visual. 

Name;  Lou  Ann  Ruiz  Husband's  name:  Angel  Ruiz 

Place  of  birth:  Kentucky  Son's  name;  Dwayne  Ray 

Place  of  residence;  Tucson,  Arizona 

Emotional  profile;  Lou  Ann  doesn't  appear  to  be  a completely  unhappy  person, 
but  she  doesn't  seem  very  happy  either.  Partly  it's  because  she's  splitting 
up  with  her  husband  Angel,  but  she  also  has  a disapproving  mother  and 
grandmother  who  always  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  seems  quite  sensitive;  she 
doesn't  like  passing  by  Fanny  Heaven,  and  she's  offended  by  what  Lee  Sing 
says  about  daughters.  She's  kind  of  passive;  for  instance,  she  hopes  her 
divorce  will  develop  like  the  pregnancy.  She's  somehow  detached  and  in  a bit 
of  a fog;  she  can't  keep  her  brother's  kids'  names  straight  and  she  forgets 
that  it's  Halloween.  She  doesn't  speak  up  very  much  but  that  doesn't  mean  she 
doesn't  know  her  own  mind.  She's  worried  about  what  dangers  are  out  there  in 
the  world,  and  she's  determined  to  see  it.  This  is  shown  when  she  opens  her 
eyes  at  the  sea  even  though  Angel  had  warned  her  to  keep  them  shut . 

Physical  profile:  When  Lou  Ann  is  first  introduced,  she's  seven  months 
pregnant  with  Dwayne  Ray  and  her  body  is  described  as  "strange  and  enormous." 

The  doctor  is  worrying  that  she's  gaining  too  much  weight.  Her  mom  says  "You 
never  was  a stout  girl,"  to  which  Lou  Ann  replies,  "I'm  as  fat  as  a hog  since 
I had  him.  Mama."  She's  blonde,  and  she  has  "tired  half-moons  under  her  own 
eyes . " 

5.  a.  It  seems  that  Koestler  believes  that  “action”  is  actually  about  what  goes  on  inside  the  characters. 

Their  interior  lives  are  really  what  directs  the  novel. 

b.  He  places  “reportage  and  chronicle”  in  contrast  to  “true  novel.”  Obviously,  he  thinks  that 
reportage  (reporting  of  news)  and  chronicle  don’t  have  the  force  of  a “true  novel.”  They’re 
probably  pieces  of  writing  that  simply  relate  or  outline  events  rather  than  delving  into  the 
people  in  the  events. 

c.  Literally,  he  probably  means  “inside”  the  characters.  Because  he  says  “skulls  and  ribs”— 
referring  to  head  and  chest— you  could  say  that  he  means  brain  and  heart.  He  thinks  the 
novel  should  be  exploring  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  characters. 


6.  Because  the  novel  is  primarily  told  in  the  first  person  by  Missy/Taylor,  the  reader  definitely  sees 
inside  her  head.  In  the  chapters  that  aren’t  told  through  her  point  of  view,  the  reader  comes  to  see 
and  understand  what  Lou  Ann  is  thinking  and  feeling.  In  some  ways,  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
that  the  reader  experiences  inside  Lou  Ann’s  “skull  and  ribs”  are  more  intimate  than  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  that  Missy  reveals. 

7.  Your  answer  will  depend  on  the  expectations  you  have  when  you  read  a novel  or  other  kinds  of 
literature.  Some  readers  want  fast  action  and  lots  of  plot.  Other  readers  enjoy  a slower  read  that 
provides  greater  detail  about  the  characters. 

8.  You  may  have  identified  the  novel  as  being  more  about  plot  or  about  character.  Either  way,  you 
should  have  given  reasons  for  your  answer.  You  may  have  been  inclined  to  see  the  story  as  being 
more  about  character  since  you  spend  so  much  time  hearing  about  Missy’s  life  and  her  thoughts 
on  life.  There’s  not  that  much  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel.  It  seems  to  give  readers  time 
to  get  to  know  Missy  and  the  circumstances  of  her  life  before  anything  really  happens. 

9.  You  may  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  novel  as  low  art  because  the  tone  is  very 
conversational  and  sometimes  colloquial  and  the  subject  matter  is  tied  to  the  lives  of  very  ordinary 
people.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  far  more  important  indicators  place  The  Bean  Trees  in  the 
high-art  category.  The  novel  is  obviously  original  and  doesn’t  depend  on  a mass-produced  format. 
It  isn’t  formula-written.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  a typical  romance  novel,  and  you’ll  see  the 
difference  right  away. 

10.  Missy  mentions  on  several  occasions  that  she  had  to  escape  the  fate  of  most  other  teenage  girls  in  her 
school  who  get  pregnant  and  leave  school.  For  Missy,  this  fate  is  probably  the  biggest  trap.  Many  of  the 
references  that  you  came  across  may  have  referred  to  fishing.  Following  are  some  examples: 

And  sometimes  you’d  see  the  big  ones,  the  ones  nobody  was  ever  going  to  hook,  slipping  away  under 
the  water  like  dark-brown  dreams. 


. . . none  of  these  sights  had  so  far  inspired  me  to  get  hogtied  to  a future  as  a tobacco  farmer’s  wife. 
Mama  always  said  barefoot  and  pregnant  was  not  my  style.  She  knew. 

Mama  hadn’t  been  there  that  day.  She  couldn’t  know  that  all  1 was  seeing  behind  those  shut  eyes  was 
Newt  Hardbine’s  daddy  flying  up  into  the  air,  in  slow  motion,  like  a fish  flinging  sideways  out  of  the 
water.  And  Newt  laid  out  like  a hooked  bass. 

11.  a.  Missy  is  determined  to  get  away  from  the  trap  that  she  sees  all  of  her  classmates  falling  into: 
pregnancy  at  a young  age  and  ensuing  marriages  that  are  unfulfilling  and  even  abusive. 


' Excerpt,  2,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbard  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
llarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

^ Ibid.,  3. 

’ Ibid.,  11. 
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b.  Hints  from  her  mother  seem  to  indicate  that  Missy’s  departure  was  inevitable;  for  instance,  she 
says  clearly  that  “barefoot  and  pregnant”  is  not  her  daughter’s  style.  When  Missy  buys  the  car, 
her  mom  tells  her  that  she  expects  the  last  she’ll  see  of  her  is  her  “hind  end”  when  she  drives 
away.  You  might  feel  that  when  Missy  gets  the  job  in  the  hospital  laboratory  and  stays  for  five 
years,  she  has  already  managed  to  avoid  the  fate  of  her  classmates,  so  the  fact  that  she  buys 
the  car  and  leaves  might  seem  unexpected. 

[\.2.  a.  Getting  an  old  car  and  driving  away  is  definitely  one  way  to  escape.  It’s  a kind  of  escape  that’s 
also  often  romanticized;  in  our  society,  it  seems  to  be  associated  with  freedom.  This  is 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Missy  has  no  clear  plan;  she  intends  to  stop  wherever  her  car  stops 
I running.  Leaving  your  future  up  to  that  kind  of  chance  has  a real  appeal,  but  it  can  also  seem 

j haphazard  and  silly. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  There  are  other  methods  of  escape  that  you  might  have  thought 
, more  sensible.  Missy  might  have  moved  away  to  get  an  education  and  start  a new  career,  or 

she  might  have  built  on  the  knowledge  she  gained  working  at  the  hospital.  Whether  or  not  the 
novel  would  have  been  interesting  then  is  a different  story. 

f 

|l3.  You  probably  found  a lot  of  evidence  showing  that  Missy  and  her  mother  have  a pretty  good 
j relationship.  Her  mother  is  very  proud  of  her.  Missy  acknowledges  her  mom’s  love  for  her  when 
1 she  says  this: 

j ...  I would  go  pond  fishing  of  a Sunday  and  bring  home  the  boniest  mess  of  bluegills  and  maybe  a bass 

I the  size  of  your  thumb,  and  the  way  Mama  would  carry  on  you  would  think  I’d  caught  the  famous  big 

I lunker  in  Shop’s  Lake  that  old  men  were  always  chewing  their  tobacco  and  thinking  about. 

Missy’s  mom  seems  to  respect  her  daughter’s  independence  and  wants  to  make  sure  that  she  can 
I look  after  herself.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  she  makes  Missy  practise  changing  the  tires  on 
her  car.  In  return.  Missy  also  loves  her  mom.  She  tells  the  reader,  “In  this  car  I intended  to  drive 
out  of  Pittman  County  one  day  and  never  look  back,  except  maybe  for  Mama.”^  She  also  writes  her 
mother  a postcard  and  telephones  her  after  she  leaves. 

14.  a.  There’s  not  a lot  of  information  about  Newt  Hardbine  and  his  father,  though  it  seems  that  Newt 
was  killed  in  a confrontation  with  his  father.  Jolene  tells  Missy  that  Newt’s  dad  would  beat 
1 Newt  up,  beat  her  up,  and  even  hit  their  baby. 

b.  Jolene  Shanks  had  a cruel  father.  When  Missy  asks  her,  “Why  Newt?”  she  says,  “Why  not, 
my  daddy’d  been  calling  me  a slut  practically  since  I was  thirteen,  so  why  the  hell  not?”^ 
i She  herself  is  a mother  and  is  concerned  about  her  baby,  saying  “Thank  God  the  baby  was 

I at  Mom’s. 


‘ Excerpt,  2,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

' Ibid.,  10. 

^ Ibid.,  9. 

Ibid.,  8. 


c.  Turtle’s  biological  mother,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  dead.  Taylor  discovers  that  Turtle  has  been 
horribly  abused,  though  it’s  not  entirely  clear  who  the  abuser  is.  There’s  some  insinuation  that 
it’s  one  of  the  men  in  the  bar — perhaps  Turtle’s  aunt’s  husband.  Taylor  immediately  steps  into 
the  position  of  parent,  which  is  a good  thing.  Taylor  describes  her  connection  to  Turtle  like  this 

From  the  first  moment  1 picked  it  up  out  of  its  nest  of  wet  blanket,  it  attached  itself  to  me  by  its  little 
hands  like  roots  sucking  on  dry  dirt.  I think  it  would  have  been  easier  to  separate  me  from  my  hair. 

d.  Lou  Ann  Ruiz  has  a very  tense  relationship  with  her  mother  and  grandmother,  who  are  always 
telling  her  what  to  do.  They  don’t  approve  of  her  marriage  or  of  the  fact  that  she  lives  in 
Arizona.  Lou  Ann  herself  tries  to  be  patient  with  them  and  obviously  loves  her  own  son, 
Dwayne  Ray. 

e.  Lee  Sing  is  a minor  character  Lou  Ann  meets  at  the  grocery  store.  She  tells  Lou  Ann  that 
“Feeding  a girl  is  like  feeding  the  neighbor’s  New  Year  pig.  All  that  work.  In  the  end,  it  goes 
to  some  other  family.”^ 

f.  It  isn’t  clear  whether  or  not  Mattie  has  her  own  kids,  but  she’s  obviously  really  tuned  into 
children  and  their  needs.  When  Taylor  first  arrives  in  Arizona,  Mattie  gives  Turtle  juice  and 
crackers  and  warns  Taylor  about  dehydration. 

g.  Sandi  is  the  single  mother  of  a 21-month-old  son  named  Seattle.  In  order  to  earn  money  to 
survive,  she  takes  him  to  a place  at  the  mall  where  kids  can  stay  while  their  parents  shop.  In 
some  ways,  she’s  like  one  of  the  girls  that  Taylor  grew  up  with.  When  Taylor  tells  Sandi  that 
Turtle  is  “somebody  I got  stuck  with,”  Sandi  says,  “Yeah,  I know  exactly  what  you  mean.”^ 

h.  Bobby  Bingo  is  the  vegetable  seller  that  Lou  Ann  goes  to.  He  tells  Lou  Ann  all  about  his  son, 
who  calls  himself  Bill  Bing  and  sells  Cadillacs.  According  to  Bobby,  his  son  is  ashamed  of  him. 
He  says,  “I  always  wanted  him  to  be  a real  big  guy,  you  know.  Well,  look  at  him  now.  He  don’t 
even  eat  vegetables.  If  he  was  here  right  now  he  would  tell  you  he  don’t  know  who  I am.”'* 

15.  The  irony  of  Taylor  ending  up  with  Turtle  is  that  she  had  deliberately  fled  her  life  in  Kentucky, 
and  part  of  that  life  was  for  women  to  have  children  at  a very  early  age. 

Taylor  is  immediately  aware  of  the  irony.  She  tells  the  woman  who  puts  Turtle  into  her  car,  “If  I 
wanted  a baby  I would  have  stayed  in  Kentucky  ...  I could  have  had  babies  coming  out  my  ears 
by  now.”^ 

16.  The  comparison  seems  obvious.  Like  a trip  along  an  unfamiliar  highway,  life  can  lead  to  adventures, 
fun,  and  tragedy.  You  never  know  what  lies  around  the  next  bend,  but  it  seems  to  be  human  nature  to 
insist  on  finding  out.  People  probably  find  the  metaphor  of  a highway  very  apt  because  they  move 
forward  along  it  and  usually  have  a destination  at  the  end.  This  is  one  way  to  look  at  how  people 
“travel”  through  life  with  goals  and  hopes  and  dreams  that  they  hope  to  reach. 


' Excerpt,  22,  from  THE  EEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

Ibid.,  31.  'Ibid.,  61. 

Mbid.,52.  5 Ibid.,  61. 
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One  well-known  poem  that  uses  this  metaphor  is  Robert  Frost’s  “Two  Roads  Diverged  in  a Yellow 
Wood”— a poem  you  may  well  have  encountered  in  an  English  language  arts  class.  The  1998 
movie  “Smoke  Signals”  by  Sherman  Alexie  also  features  a road  trip.  These  are  just  two  examples; 
there  are  many  others  that  you  may  have  listed. 

There’s  something  exciting  about  moving,  travelling,  exploring,  discovering  something  different. 
The  traveller  has  all  kinds  of  stories  to  tell  to  others  who  are  at  home — stories  of  new  people, 
unknown  landscapes,  unfamiliar  foods,  music,  and  language. 

Much  of  the  ancient  literature  that  you  can  read  today  is  considered  epic— tales,  in  the  form  of  long 
narrative  poems,  that  recount  the  deeds  of  warriors  and  heroes.  They’re  usually  grandiose  and  often 
important  on  a national  scale  because  they  embody  the  desires  and  history  of  the  nation  in  which  they 
emerged.  Some  epics  that  you  may  have  come  across  before  are  The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey — composed, 
it’s  thought,  by  the  Greek  poet  Homer;  The  Aeneid,  written  by  the  Roman  writer  Virgil;  Gilgamesh, 
which  is  Sumerian;  and  the  Old  English  Beowulf,  the  story  of  a Scandinavian  warrior.  Most  countries 
have  their  own  epic  tales,  whether  they’re  ancient  or  contemporary. 

Today  the  word  epic  is  often  used  for  any  lengthy  narrative— like  a long  novel  or  a series  of 
novels— that  recounts  the  deeds  of  heroic  people,  often  in  a rather  elevated  style.  You  may  have 
come  across  contemporary  novels  that  can  be  described  as  epics  or  as  having  epic  proportions. 

This  means  that  they  are  very  wide-ranging,  often  covering  a huge  time  span  and  geographic  area. 
The  protagonist  may  suffer  hardship  including  battles  or  the  founding  of  a nation.  In  many  ways, 
for  example.  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  could  be  described  as  an  epic. 

Everyone’s  chart  will  be  rather  different.  Compare  yours  with  this  one. 


Characteristics  of  the  Epic 

P Characteristics  of  The  Bean  Trees 

^duciiLf  tkeA£-  a male  kmuc 

he  U- a w^a/i/Ued.. 

pAjcdcupniAt  id-  jjemale;  dkel'i  tmcfA,  tkmcyU  ml 
t/iaditimallf  ke/mc  ami  ml  lile/iaUif  a 

Often  the  concern  is  with  nation-building  or  other 
tasks  of  similarly  lofty  proportions. 

Taylor’s  concerns  are  not  as  huge  as 
nation-building.  However,  her  story  does 
explore  what  it  means  to  be  American. 

Wars  and  battles  are  generally  front  and  centre. 

The  heroes  are  constantly  tested. 

Though  she  doesn’t  fight  physical  battles,  Taylor 
does  have  to  go  through  a lot  of  “tests.”  She  has  to 
deal  with  doubtful  or  downright  nasty  people.  She 
fights  them  with  words  rather  than  weapons. 

Often  the  heroes  of  epics  travel  far,  encountering 
strange  and  interesting  people  and  creatures  in 
the  process. 

Taylor  drives  thousands  of  kilometres  and  meets 
a variety  of  interesting  characters. 

The  story  and  the  language  in  which  it’s 
recounted  are  usually  grandiose. 

Taylor’s  story  doesn’t  seem  grandiose  at  all.  In  fact 
it  seems  the  opposite— very  low-key.  The  language 
in  which  it’s  told  is  informal  and  conversational. 

21.  There  are  many  reasons  that  the  road-trip  genre  is  seen  as  quintessentially  American.  Much  of  this 
has  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  importance  placed  on  the  car.  The  United  States  alst 
has  the  largest  highway  system  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  history  of  that  highway  system  has 
become  a great  source  of  nostalgia— for  instance,  Route  66,  which  runs  from  the  east  all  the  way  t( 
the  west  coast.  Movies,  songs,  and  stories  have  been  written  about  that  highway.  Another  reason 
might  be  connected  to  the  frontier/colonizer  mentality  that  governed  the  European  settlement  of 
the  continent.  Traditionally,  anyone  discontented  at  home  was  able  to  head  off  into  unsettled 
territory  to  carve  out  a new  life. 

22.  a.  There’s  no  clear  reason  given  in  the  novel  as  to  why  Taylor  goes  the  direction  that  she  does. 

The  only  mention  that  she  makes  of  leaving  occurs  when  she  crosses  the  Pittman  County  line. 
Perhaps  she  heads  west  because  of  the  fantasy  that  has  developed  surrounding  what  it  means 
to  head  west — to  head  toward  freedom,  to  a place  with  large  spaces  and  fewer  laws  where 
opportunities  are  available  that  no  longer  exist  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 

b.  Remember  that  this  is  a narrative  that  has  more  to  do  with  attitudes  and  outlooks  than  reality. 
At  first  Taylor  intends  to  stop  wherever  her  car  runs  out;  but  when  she  throws  out  the  rocker 
arm  in  Oklahoma,  she  keeps  going  because  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  stuck  in  such  a flat  place. 
When  she  stops  in  Tucson,  at  first  it’s  because  it’s  hailing  and  she  has  no  windows.  As  she 
exits  the  highway,  she  drives  over  broken  glass  and  gets  a flat  tire.  That  brings  her  to  Jesus  Is 
Lord  Used  Tires,  and  she  doesn’t  go  any  further. 

23.  Taylor  is  faced  with  a number  of  crises.  Just  starting  her  car  is  one  of  them.  She  has  to  deal  with 
many  other  things  as  well.  Here  are  examples: 

• having  her  car  break  down  in  Oklahoma 

• being  unable  to  lock  her  car  because  it  has  no  windows 

• having  Turtle  given  to  her 

• finding  a place  to  sleep  when  she  has  no  money 

• being  unable  to  drive  through  a hailstorm  without  windows  in  her  car 

• dealing  with  the  man  under  the  overpass  on  the  edge  of  Tucson 

• having  two  flat  tires  and  no  money  to  pay  for  fixing  them 

At  this  point,  it’s  not  clear  how  much  Taylor  is  growing.  These  events  also  give  the  reader  a chance 
to  experience  her  resourcefulness  and  toughness. 

24.  Kingsolver  does  seem  to  heap  a great  many  hardships  onto  her  characters.  You  might  think 
that  she  goes  overboard.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  feel  that  in  giving  her  characters  these 
obstructions  she  allows  her  audience  to  get  a better  sense  of  the  characters.  You  might  also  feel 
that  it  makes  the  novel  more  interesting. 

Taylor  is  pretty  tough,  so  you  get  the  sense  that  she  can  deal  with  anything  that  comes  her  way. 
Kingsolver  does  hint  that  things  could  be  worse  than  they  are.  For  instance,  when  she  stops  at  the  bar 
in  Oklahoma,  Taylor  encounters  a belligerent  man.  You  might  have  wondered  if  the  danger  was  going  tc 
be  larger  than  it  was.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  man  she  meets  during  the  hailstorm  when  she 
pulls  off  the  highway.  Luckily,  she  copes  with  these  moments  without  greater  incident. 
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There  are  many  aspects  that  seem  to  be  negative  in  Lou  Ann’s  life.  Her  husband  lost  his  leg  and 
i has  left  her.  Her  mother  and  grandmother  are  very  sour.  She  forgets  that  it’s  Halloween,  and  the 
t kids  threaten  to  soap  her  windows  unless  she  gives  them  something.  She  uses  up  all  the  money  in 

r her  washing-machine  fund.  Dwayne  Ray  is  born  45  minutes  too  late  to  be  the  New  Year’s  baby,  so 

i:!;  she  misses  winning  a year’s  worth  of  free  diaper  service.  Lou  Ann  doesn’t  seem  tough  like  Taylor, 
t but  she  also  manages  to  get  through. 

25.  You  probably  think  that  Kingsolver  writes  a lot  more  about  people  than  places.  The  story  focuses 
on  the  lives  of  Lou  Ann  and  Taylor.  At  the  same  time,  she  also  includes  descriptions  of  the 
landscape— including  Oklahoma  and  Arizona. 

26.  There  are  a number  of  characters  that  you  may  have  mentioned: 

• Earl  the  cook 

, • the  man  in  the  brown  cowboy  hat 

• the  man  in  the  gray  cowboy  hat 

• Mrs.  Hoge  and  her  daughter-in-law  Irene  at  the  Broken  Arrow  Motel 

• the  man  on  the  off  ramp  on  the  edge  of  Tucson 

Whether  or  not  you  think  that  these  characters  added  anything  to  the  story  is  up  to  you.  It’s 
important  to  consider  what  purpose  they  serve.  Why  might  Kingsolver  have  included  them?  Do 
they  only  add  to  the  scenery?  Do  they  show  you  something  about  Taylor?  Do  they  connect  in  some 
I way  to  an  emerging  theme?  Do  you  think  any  of  them  will  appear  again? 

Certainly,  the  novel  so  far  seems  more  about  Taylor  than  these  people. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

j 1.  Storytellers  use  many  methods  to  heighten  the  impact  of  their  stories.  Here’s  one  student’s  list: 

• good  timing 

! • poetic  devices/figures  of  speech 

• characters  that  are  believable  and  complex 

• foreshadowing 

• strong  description  that  is  integral  to  the  story 

j • dialogue  that  sounds  authentic 

! • repetition  of  images,  phrases,  or  themes 

• shifting  scenes  to  change  tone 

• not  telling  the  reader  everything 

[ • an  intriguing  beginning 

I • a strong  ending 

' • vivid  detail 

• variation  in  tone  and  pace 

• using  the  element  of  surprise 
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2.  The  observations  that  you  make  about  your  experience  reading  these  samples  of  narration,  dialogue,  anc 
description  will  be  different.  In  the  following  chart  are  one  student’s  observations.  Remember  that  all  of 
these  points  are  debatable;  the  student  is  just  giving  his  perceptions  and  reactions. 


Narration 

• detailed  • largely  sequential  (step  by  step) 

• action-oriented  • often  fast  moving 

• cohesive  • fun  to  read 

Description 

• no  action  • slow  moving 

• interesting  • good  for  setting  mood 

• lots  of  detail  • for  me,  can  become  tedious  quickly 

• nothing  happening 

Dialogue 

• direct  • fast  moving 

• fragmented  • no  action 

• realistic/natural  • fun  to  read 

• harder  to  follow 

3.  There  are  many  examples  of  narration,  description,  and  dialogue  that  you  may  have  found  in 
Chapters  5 to  8.  Here  are  three  possibilities. 


Narration 

Mattie’s  pickup  stopped  so  fast  I nearly  rear-ended  it.  I slammed  on  the  brakes  and  we  all 
pitched  forward.  There  was  a thud  in  the  back  seat,  and  then  a sound,  halfway  between  a 
cough  and  a squeak.’ 

Description 

But  Esperanza  was  the  one  who  truly  looked  exquisite.  She  wore  a long,  straight  dress 
made  of  some  amazing  woven  material  that  brought  to  mind  the  double  rainbow  Turtle 
and  I saw  on  our  first  day  in  Tucson:  twice  as  many  colors  as  you  ever  knew  existed.^ 

Dialogue 

“Their  favorite  show  is  old  reruns  of  Mr.  Ed,”  I would  tell  her  with  a poker  face. 

“No!  You’re  kidding.  Are  you  kidding  me?” 

“And  they  hate  the  commercials  for  Knox  gelatin.”^ 

4.  Several  new  characters  are  introduced  in  Chapters  5 to  8.  Some  of  them  are  major  and  others  are 
minor.  Among  them  are  these: 


• Jerry  Speller 

• Fei 

• La-lsha 

• Timothy 

• Father  William 


• Esperanza 

• Estevan 

• Edna  Poppy 

• Virgie  Mae  Parsons 


The  character  that  you  chose  to  put  in  your  gallery  is  up  to  you.  Following  is  one  student’s  profile 
of  Estevan— again  minus  a visual. 


' Excerpt,  95,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

^ Ibid.,  102-103. 

^ Ibid.,  66. 
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i Name:  Estevan  Wife's  name:  Esperanza 

j|  Place  of  birth:  Guatemala 

I ' Place  of  residence:  probably  at  the  sanctuary  at  Jesus  Is  Lord  Used  Tires 

i Emotional  profile:  Estevan  is  an  English  teacher.  He's  fluent  in  English, 

i He's  fun  and  loving  and  sings  love  songs  loudly  to  Esperanza.  Estevan  appears 

; > to  be  very  outgoing,  talking,  offering  stories  and  songs.  He's  also  generous— 

I bringing  chopsticks  for  everyone  the  night  that  Taylor  cooks  Chinese  food.  He 

works  in  a restaurant.  He's  very  charming,  paying  compliments  to  Taylor  and 
Lou  Ann  and  smoothing  things  over  when  Virgie  Mae  Parsons  expresses  her 
I offensive  views  over  supper.  He's  also  slightly  sarcastic  as  he  reveals  when 

i he  takes  a slight  jab  at  Mrs.  Parsons  during  the  meal.  It  seems  that  he's  very 

* articulate;  Taylor  comments  on  his  use  of  the  word  "exquisite." 

Physical  profile:  According  to  Taylor,  Estevan  is  "unbelievably  handsome, 

I with  this  smile  that  could  just  crack  your  heart  right  down  the  middle."^ 

I Esperanza  and  Estevan  are  both  "small  and  dark,  with  the  same  high-set, 

I watching  eyes  and  strong-boned  faces  I'd  admired  in  the  bars  and  gas  stations 

and  postcards  of  the  Cherokee  nation."^  Estevan  is  "compact  and  springy,"^ 

I which  makes  sense  because  he  enthusiastically  jumps  into  the  cold  water  for 

I a swim. 

S.  a.  Mattie  showing  Taylor  what  an  exploding  tire  feels  like:  Kingsolver  portrays  this  moment 
, mainly  through  dialogue  with  some  narration. 

I b.  Taylor  meeting  Lou  Ann  for  the  first  time:  Initially  this  scene  is  described  by  Taylor  after  the 
fact.  She  even  narrates  the  details  of  their  first  conversation.  Later  there’s  more  dialogue. 

c.  Esperanza  seeing  Turtle  for  the  first  time:  This  moment  is  also  narrated  by  Taylor.  She  tells  the 

j reader  what  Esperanza  does  and  then  describes  Esperanza,  saying  that  she  “looked  blanched, 

like  a boiled  vegetable. 

d.  stopping  for  the  quail  family  to  cross  the  road:  This  moment  is  portrayed  primarily  through 

, description.  The  quail  mother  is  described  by  Taylor  as  “dithering  back  and  forth”  while  the 

I babies  “looked  like  fuzzy  ball  bearings  rolling  around  in  a box.”^ 

;6.  There  may  be  a few  moments  in  the  novel  that  you  consider  “tangents,”  but  probably  not  many. 
Consider  the  following  possibilities: 

• Taylor’s  description  of  Lou  Ann’s  fears 

I • Taylor’s  concern  about  Lou  Ann  and  her  looks  and  how  Lou  Ann  always  thinks  that  she 

1 looks  horrible 


‘ Excerpt,  94,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

^ Ibid.,  92-93.  " Ibid.,  93. 


• the  conversation  that  Taylor  and  Lou  Ann  have  about  blurting  out  silly  things  in  public  (For 
example,  it  starts  off  when  Lou  Ann  says  that  she  could  never  be  on  TV  because  she’d  be 
afraid  that  she’d  just  blurt  out,  “Underpants!”) 

Whether  or  not  you  skipped  any  moments  depends  on  you.  You  may  have  found  them  boring  or 
superfluous.  Sometimes  tangents  that  are  concerned  with  ideas  sound  didactic.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  have  found  that  they  enriched  the  text,  added  depth  and  complexity  to  the  characters, 
gave  you  new  and  important  things  to  think  about,  or  simply  provided  a break  from  the  narrative. 

7.  a.  Some  things  are  are  certainly  skipped.  For  instance,  it’s  never  made  clear  whether  Angel  was 

around  for  Dwayne  Ray’s  birth  or  not.  Kingsolver  doesn’t  describe  how  Taylor  and  Turtle  end 
up  at  the  Republic  after  their  visit  to  Mattie  with  two  flat  tires.  References  are  made  to  Mattie’s 
place  as  a sanctuary,  but  Taylor  doesn’t  understand  what  it  means  and  Mattie  wasn’t  inclined  to 
say  much  on  the  subject.  When  Estevan  says  to  Virgie  Mae  Parsons  that  he  and  Esperanza  have 
no  children,  Esperanza  looks  as  though  “she  had  been  slapped  across  the  face”^  and  the  reader 
doesn’t  yet  find  out  why. 

b.  The  reasons  you  gave  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  examples  you  selected.  Sometimes  a writer 
leaves  a blank  simply  because  it  isn’t  really  important  for  a reader  to  know  something;  why 
bore  the  audience  with  unimportant  facts?  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  Esperanza’s 
reaction  to  Estevan’s  assertion  about  not  having  children,  a writer  may  be  building  suspense. 

An  active  reader  begins  to  suspect  that  Estevan  isn’t  being  honest  and  that  there  must  be  a 
family  tragedy  lying  behind  Esperanza’s  reaction.  Most  readers  will  want  to  learn  more. 

8.  a.  You  probably  noticed  immediately  that  Taylor  does  the  bulk  of  the  storytelling  in  the  first 

person;  however,  in  Chapters  2 and  4,  Kingsolver  uses  a third-person  limited-omniscient 
narrator  to  talk  about  Lou  Ann.  She  may  have  chosen  not  to  have  Lou  Ann  tell  her  own  story 
in  the  first  person  because  she  wanted  the  focus  to  be  on  Taylor.  Once  Taylor  and  Lou  Ann 
meet,  Taylor  takes  over  the  storytelling  for  the  rest  of  the  novel. 

As  a first-person  narrator  closely  involved  with  many  of  the  events  in  the  story,  naturally  Taylor 
is  somewhat  biased — as  anybody  would  be.  Perhaps  it  was  to  escape  this  bias  that  the  author 
chose  to  relate  Lou  Ann’s  story  in  Chapters  2 and  4 differently.  However,  Taylor  seems  to  be 
about  as  honest  and  sympathetic  a character  as  any  first-person  narrator  can  be.  For  the  most 
part,  readers  can  accept  her  views  on  matters  she  discusses. 

b.  Other  first-person  narrators  would  bring  their  own  personalities  and  biases  along.  As  well,  the 
information  they  would  know  would  frequently  be  different  from  Taylor’s.  Choosing  another 
narrator  would  have  presented  the  writer  with  a number  of  problems.  How,  for  example,  could 
anyone  else  have  explained  how  Taylor  ended  up  with  Turtle?  It  would  probably  have  had  to 
come  out  by  means  of  dialogue. 

Switching  to  a limited-omniscient  narrator  in  Chapters  2 and  4 certainly  changes  the  personal 
tone  and  the  type  of  language,  too.  All  biases  and  personal  interpretations  of  events  are  gone. 
Which  type  of  narration  did  you  prefer— Taylor’s  or  the  limited  omniscient?  Why? 


' Excerpt,  105,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 
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9.  Taylor  is  in  the  middle  of  telling  her  own  story  to  the  reader.  In  that  sense,  she’s  in  the  middle  of 
all  the  action.  At  the  same  time,  Taylor’s  story  also  includes  other  people’s  stories— where  she’s 
only  on  the  edge.  For  instance,  Taylor  can  only  tell  bits  of  Esperanza  and  Estevan’s  story. 

After  Chapter  4,  Taylor  also  gets  to  tell  Lou  Ann’s  story,  which  is  perhaps  made  easier  because  she 
lives  in  the  same  house  and  gets  to  know  her  well.  You  can’t  help  but  wonder,  though,  how  Lou 
Ann  might  tell  it  differently. 

10.  What  follows  was  written  by  a student  who  chose  to  rewrite  from  Mattie’s  point  of  view  the 
moment  when  Taylor  met  Father  William.  You’ll  probably  have  noticed  that  when  you  change  the 
point  of  view,  it’s  difficult  not  to  also  change  the  centre  of  the  story.  For  instance,  if  Mattie  tells  the 
story,  she  seems  to  become  central  even  if  the  story  she’s  telling  is  Taylor’s. 

When  Father  William  came  by  today,  I thought  I’d  better  get  the  introduction  to  Taylor  over  with. 

I know  he  feels  nervous  about  who  is  in  and  out  of  the  shop.  He  was  more  skittery  and  nervous  than 
usual.  I thought  Taylor  was  particularly  odd,  first  staring  at  his  belt  buckle  and  then  turning  abruptly 
back  to  her  work. 

11.  Compare  your  retelling  with  this  version. 

Well,  this  is  what  happened  to  me  the  year  I turned  22.  You  probably  won’t  believe  it,  but  I was  pretty 
brazen  back  then.  Didn’t  think  a lot  about  consequences  or  risk.  I just  got  something  in  my  mind  and 
1 would  just  do  it.  One  time,  not  that  long  after  I arrived  in  Arizona,  I went  on  this  hike  with  a group  of 
friends.  Where  was  it  exactly?  A beautiful  spot  up  into  the  hills.  Just  before  Easter  it  was  and  hot!  We 
ended  up  stripping  down  and  jumping  into  the  stream.  I was  brave  back  then— down  to  my  underwear 
with  a man  from  Guatemala.  He  was  married  and  his  wife  stayed  on  the  bank.  They  all  stayed  on  the 
bank.  Oh,  I heard  no  end  of  it  from  Lou  Ann.  1 thought  she  was  het  up  about  me  being  in  my  underwear. 

But  wouldn’t  you  know  it,  she  was  worried  about  me  getting  a cramp.  She  always  was  a bit  of  a 
fussbudget.  I wonder  if  that  spot  is  still  around.  Probably  all  developed,  I guess. 

12.  There  are  times  when  Kingsolver  skips  ahead.  For  instance,  from  the  moment  that  Taylor  and 
Lou  Ann  meet,  she  skips  to  Taylor  working  at  Jesus  Is  Lord  Used  Tires.  Presumably  there  are  a 
few  days  or  weeks  in  between. 

13.  Kingsolver  does  take  a lot  of  time  with  particular  moments.  For  instance,  the  day  that  Taylor  takes 
Turtle  to  the  doctor  and  then  meets  up  with  Lou  Ann  at  the  zoo  takes  up  several  pages.  At  the 
same  time,  she’ll  mention  the  passing  of  February  and  March  without  stopping.  You  might  say  that 
she  spends  a lot  of  time  on  particular  moments  or  days,  such  as  the  picnic  or  the  evening  with 
Estevan  and  Esperanza  and  Virgie  and  Edna,  but  then  the  novel  skips  to  the  next  event  with  some 
days  left  between  that  aren’t  accounted  for.  This  isn’t  a fault;  it’s  simply  one  way  of  establishing 
the  rhythm  of  the  novel.  It  allows  the  writer  to  focus  on  important  moments. 

14.  There  are  several  moments  when  characters  step  out  of  the  “time  frame”  of  the  novel.  For  instance, 
Taylor  thinks  back  to  a book  she  had  as  a child  that  had  the  poem  in  it  “You  are  old.  Father 
William.”  Lou  Ann  tells  Taylor  a story  about  going  out  with  Angel  to  see  a meteor  shower.  Though 
these  stories  go  backward  in  time,  the  narrative  actually  doesn’t  shift,  which  is  to  say,  the  reader 
stays  with  Taylor  in  the  present  when  she’s  thinking  back;  it  doesn’t  shift  to  Taylor  as  a child  living 
the  experience. 


15.  a.  Responses  will  be  personal.  While  readers  often  prefer  a clear-cut  approach,  moving  with  one 

narrator  from  a to  b to  c,  novels  that  break  up  the  order  and  the  points  of  view  can  also  be  very 
effective  and  enjoyable.  The  challenge  of  piecing  together  the  chronology  can  engage  a reader’s 
attention  more  fully;  and  often  it’s  important  that  readers  don’t  know  everything  that’s  gone  on 
in  the  past  until  a story’s  end. 

b.  An  author  might  have  many  different  reasons  to  flash  back  or  forward.  It  might  be  to 

emphasize  certain  events,  images,  or  themes.  It  could  also  be  an  attempt  to  mimic  the  way  the 
human  mind  functions;  memories  and  dreams  do  shift  around  inside  a person’s  head.  Another 
possibility  is  that  the  author  might  want  to  experiment,  to  create  a more  challenging  experience 
for  the  reader. 

16.  So  far  the  plot,  in  its  very  barest  form,  might  be  something  like  this; 

• Missy  buys  a car. 

• She  drives  to  Arizona  and  on  the  way  picks  up  a child. 

• They  move  in  with  Lou  Ann  and  Dwayne  Ray. 

• Taylor  works  in  a tire  shop  where  she  meets  Estevan  and  Esperanza. 

17.  In  a way,  you  might  see  Lou  Ann’s  life  as  a subplot.  There  are  also  subplots  such  as  Taylor’s 
mother’s  marriage  and  Mattie’s  sanctuary  work. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Following  are  the  results  of  one  student’s  freewriting  attempts  after  reading  Chapters  9 to  12. 

Brutal  beginning.  Taylor  just  says  pointblank,  “Esperanza  tried  to  kill  herself.”  And  it  just  gets  worse. 
There  seemed  to  be  so  much  hope  in  the  previous  chapters — everything  was  looking  so  good.  Well, 
though,  I guess  that’s  not  true — the  trip  to  the  doctor  and  the  zoo  and  all.  The  relationship  between 
Estevan  and  Taylor  is  bothering  me.  They  seem  to  be  in  love  but  then  they  can’t  be  in  love.  I suppose 
I think  they  should  be  in  love  because  they  make  a very  good  pair  but  that’s  probably  because  we  don’t 
get  to  know  Esperanza  at  all.  If  we  got  to  know  more  about  her,  I would  probably  feel  different.  I 
thought  Taylor  was  a bit  of  a goof  going  to  tell  Esperanza  what  she  thought.  I felt  like,  wow,  she’s 
giving  a total  lecture  to  this  woman  who  is  absolutely  sad.  It  doesn’t  seem  fair.  I do  like  Taylor  but  not 
at  that  moment.  I love  the  fact  that  Lou  Ann  gets  a job  in  a salsa  factory  but  I hate  the  fact  that  she’s 
always  reading  tabloids. 

2.  a.  Following  are  some  of  the  revelations  that  you  may  have  identified: 

• The  wisteria  are  really  alive— blooming  and  with  small  beans  on  them. 

• Turtle  is  older  than  Taylor  or  the  doctor  had  originally  thought. 

• Turtle’s  name  is  April. 

• Edna  Poppy  is  blind. 

• Esperanza  and  Estevan  have  a daughter  named  Ismene  who  was  kidnapped. 

• Estevan  hints  that  he  and  Esperanza  suffered  torture  in  Guatemala. 

• Lou  Ann  saw  an  angel  before  Dwayne  Ray  was  born,  which  is  why  she  worries  so  much. 

• Many  plants  and  animals  in  the  Arizona  desert  come  to  life  in  the  rain. 
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b.  Your  response  will  depend  on  the  revelation  you  selected.  Some  of  the  information  has  been 
withheld  because  Taylor  didn’t  know  about  it.  As  Taylor  makes  discoveries,  the  reader  has  to 
make  them  with  her.  The  element  of  surprise  really  comes  into  play,  for  instance,  with  the 
revelation  that  Edna  Poppy  is  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  information  about  Esperanza  and 
Estevan’s  daughter  is  probably  withheld  because  Kingsolver  wanted  to  increase  the  impact  of 
the  revelation.  It’s  a very  painful  revelation;  she  probably  needed  to  wait  until  Estevan  and 
Taylor  knew  each  other  better. 

c.  Some  of  the  revelations  were  foreshadowed  and  some  weren’t.  Edna  Poppy’s  blindness  was 
foreshadowed.  On  one  occasion  Taylor  mentions  that  Edna  never  really  looked  directly  at  you 
but  stared  over  your  shoulder.  Kingsolver  foreshadows  the  fact  that  Estevan  and  Esperanza  have 
a daughter  who  was  kidnapped;  this  occurs  when  Esperanza  is  so  upset  about  seeing  Turtle  the 
first  time  and  Estevan  tells  Taylor  that  she  looks  like  a little  girl  they  used  to  know  in 
Guatemala.  You  probably  identified  other  examples  of  foreshadowing. 

3.  There  are  several  moments  that  you  may  have  identified.  Esperanza’s  attempted  suicide  is  an 
underlying  factor  throughout  these  chapters,  so  you  might  say  that  even  the  moments  of  jubilation 
are  tempered.  Perhaps  the  most  jubilant  moment  occurs  when  they’re  out  in  the  desert  in  the  first 
rain  of  the  season.  Whether  or  not  you  find  the  moment  convincing  will  depend  on  you. 

There  are  probably  a larger  number  of  moments  of  despair  in  these  chapters — the  night  Esperanza 
tries  to  kill  herself  and  the  night  that  Turtle  is  assaulted  in  the  park,  for  instance.  These  are  very 
difficult  moments.  Whether  or  not  you  were  moved  by  them  or  think  that  Kingsolver  has  managed 
to  convey  them  effectively  is  up  to  you. 

4.  The  titles  of  the  four  chapters  that  you  just  read  are  the  following: 

• “Ismene”  refers  to  Estevan  and  Esperanza’s  lost  daughter.  It  seems  almost  like  a lonely  cry. 

• “The  Bean  Trees”  bears  the  same  title  as  the  novel.  It  seems  that  the  bean  trees  are  quite 
central.  They  bloom  unexpectedly.  Bean  is  the  first  word  that  Turtle  ever  says. 

• “Dream  Angels”  seems  so  beautiful  and  soft,  but  actually  it  refers  to  all  of  Lou  Ann’s  fears 
about  Dwayne  Ray.  Before  he  was  born,  she  dreamed  that  an  angel  came  and  told  her  that 
he  wouldn’t  live  until  the  year  2000.  (Remember,  the  book  was  published  in  1988.) 

• “Into  the  Terrible  Night”  seems  very  threatening  and  scary.  It  appears  to  be  the  opposite  of  the 
beginning  of  the  night  when  they  were  out  in  the  desert— although  there  were  also  dangers 
there,  such  as  the  snake.  The  rest  of  the  night  is  just  awful — dealing  with  the  police,  seeing 
Turtle  in  a horribly  stricken  state,  and  chasing  a bird  around  the  house.  It  gives  the  impression 
that  they  have  to  move  forward  into  the  night  and  face  everything. 

5.  The  character  that  you  chose  to  feature  this  time  in  your  portrait  gallery  will  depend  on  you. 

By  now,  you  should  be  quite  familiar  with  this  process.  Did  you  remember  to  include  a physical 
representation  and  several  quotations? 

6.  a.  The  poetic  device  used  is  a simile  because  the  clouds  are  said  to  be  like  the  hippo  ballerinas. 

This  is  a comical  and  outrageous  image.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  perfect  sense  to  describe 
large  pink  clouds  in  this  way. 


b.  The  poetic  device  used  in  this  case  is  a metaphor.  Lou  Ann  thinks  of  her  blood  as  waves  and  her 
insides  as  a smooth,  dark  beach.  Because  this  is  such  a graphic  metaphor— dealing  with  being  inside 
the  womb — it  might  provoke  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s  a calm  and  warm  image. 

7.  Here’s  one  example  of  a metaphor.  You  may  well  have  discovered  other  ones. 

All  of  Esperanza’s  hurts  flamed  up  in  my  mind,  a huge  pile  of  burning  things  that  the  world  just  kept 
throwing  more  onto. 

Similes  are  more  common.  Here  are  two  examples.  Again,  you  may  have  found  different  ones. 


No  matter  how  they  scrubbed  their  hands,  the  residue  of  Red  Hot  Mama  had  a way  of  sticking  around, 
as  pesty  and  persistent  as  a chaperone  at  a high  school  dance. 


Moonlight  was  pouring  in  through  the  bedroom  window  like  a watery  version  of  my  mother’s  potato 
soup.  Moon  soup,  I thought,  hugging  myself  under  the  covers. 


Whether  or  not  you  found  the  figures  of  speech  you  selected  powerful  will  depend  on  you.  If  you 
found  them  powerful,  is  it  because  Kingsolver  makes  connections  that  are  fresh  and  unusual?  If  you 
found  them  weak,  is  it  because  they’re  cliched  or  glib? 


Type  of  Imagery 

Example 

Auditory 

It  was  a high,  screaming  buzz,  a sound  that  hurt  your  eyes  and  made  your  skin 
shrink,  a sound  in  the  same  class  with  scratched-up  phonograph  records  and 
squeaking  chalk.'^ 

Kinesthetic 

Her  eyes  flew  up  at  me  like  a pair  of  blackbirds  scared  out  of  safe  hiding.^ 

Visual 

In  June  a package  came  from  Montana,  all  cheery  and  colorful  with  stamps  and 
purple  postage  marks. ^ 

Olfactory 

That  was  when  we  smelled  the  rain.  It  was  so  strong  it  seemed  like  more  than 
just  a smell.  When  we  stretched  out  our  hands  we  could  practically  feel  it  rising 
up  from  the  ground  ...  It  certainly  wasn’t  sour,  but  it  wasn’t  sweet  either,  not 
like  a flower.  “Pungent”  is  the  word  Estevan  used.  I would  have  said  “clean.”  To 
my  mind  it  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  a wonderfully  clean,  scrubbed  pine 
floor.  ^ 

‘ Excerpt,  140,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
llarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

Mbid.,  151.  '*  Ibid.,  154.  Mbid.,  157. 

Mbid.,  140.  Mbid.,  148.  Mbid.,  163. 
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Tactile 


I no  longer  felt  self-conscious,  though  1 could  feel  almost  a pull,  like  a flow  of 
warm  water,  at  the  point  where  our  knees  touched^ 


Gustatory 


On  my  nights  to  cook  I made  the  blandest  things  1 could  think  of;  broiled  white 
fish  and  mashed  potatoes  and  macaroni  and  cheese,  to  give  our  taste  buds  a 
chance  to  grow  back.^ 


The  examples  in  this  chart  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  ones  that  you  chose.  There  are  many 
possibilities. 

9.  You  may  have  found  a predominance  of  certain  kinds  of  image;  for  instance,  some  students  have 
noticed  that  Kingsolver  includes  many  descriptions  of  the  natural  world,  particularly  plants.  Did 
you  notice  any  others? 


10.  Before  you  tackle  this  question,  it’s  crucial  to  have  a clear  idea  of  what  cinematic  means.  Because 
movies  are  a visual  forum,  the  term  cinematic  usually  refers  to  the  visual  qualities  of  the  writing. 
In  your  view,  would  the  novel  look  good  on  screen?  There’s  a lot  of  description  of  the  outside 
world  both  in  Tucson  and  out  in  the  desert.  The  images  that  are  created  by  Kingsolver  are  very 
vivid  and  would  probably  translate  well  to  screen  in  the  hands  of  a sensitive  director  and 
cinematographer.  Is  this  your  impression? 


' 11.  Opinions  about  whether  or  not  Taylor  is  a good  storyteller  will  vary.  Some  may  really  enjoy  her 
J colourful  language  and  straightforward  manner.  Others  might  find  it  grating  or  unconvincing. 

Were  there  other  strengths  or  weaknesses  that  you  noticed  in  her  storytelling? 

12.  Many  critics  comment  on  Kingsolver’ s ability  to  capture  the  conversational  rhythms  and  language  of 
Kentucky.  For  many,  this  skill  is  what  makes  the  novel  vivid  and  enjoyable.  Taylor’s  language  is  very 
colloquial  and  conversational,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  it’s  bland— anything  but.  Taylor  incorporates 
I many  figures  of  speech  into  her  storytelling— similes  and  metaphors  that  are  both  goofy  and  original. 
She  also  tends  toward  the  “good  story”— information  that’s  dramatic  or  slightly  scandalous.  Think,  for 
example,  of  how  she  starts  the  novel  with  the  tale  of  Newt  Hardbine’s  father. 

: Taylor’s  tone  is  often  irreverent,  almost  sardonic.  Consider  the  way  Kingsolver  describes  4-H  to 

5 Estevan  as  a club  “where  you  raise  lambs  or  make  an  apron  or  wire  a den  lamp  out  of  a bowling 

pin.”^  When  Lou  Ann  talks  about  San  Diego  falling  into  the  ocean,  Taylor  replies,  “I  guess  the 
j sharks  will  be  happy.  On  the  night  that  Turtle  is  assaulted,  she  helps  Virgie  get  the  bird  out  of  the 

j house  “heading  it  off  from  the  living  room  full  of  policemen  and  anatomically  accurate  dolls. 

j 

I Taylor  is  full  of  analogies  that  are  earthy  and  oddball.  For  example,  she  tells  Lou  Ann  she  should 

I talk  back  if  she  feels  upset:  “Otherwise  it  kind  of  weasels  its  way  into  your  head  whether  you  like 

ij  it  or  not.  You  know  those  hard-boiled  eggs  they  keep  around  in  jars  of  vinegar,  in  bars?  It’s  like 

r that.  After  a while  they  get  to  tasting  awful,  and  it’s  not  the  egg’s  fault.  She  also  has  a 

j self-awareness  that’s  self-deprecatory  and  charming.  She  says,  “If  the  truth  was  a snake  it  would 

I have  bitten  me  a long  time  ago.  It  would  have  had  me  for  dinner.”^  Taylor  also  swears. 


' Excerpt,  138,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

^ Ibid.,  152.  4 Ibid.,  143.  ® Ibid.,  150. 

Mbid.,  133.  Mbid.,  161.  Mbid.,  159. 


® Ibid.,  150. 
' Ibid.,  159. 


13.  The  novel  has  a lot  to  say  about  language  as  a marker  of  difference.  For  instance,  Lou  Ann  and 
Taylor  bond  over  a shared  language  that’s  connected  to  geography  and  class.  Taylor  associates 
Estevan’s  language  with  poetry,  cosmopolitanism,  and  education.  She  strives  to  attain  that  level 
of  language  herself.  She  tells  him,  “T  think  you  talk  so  beautifully.  Ever  since  1 met  you  I’ve  been 
reading  the  dictionary.’”^  At  some  later  moment,  when  Estevan  says  “It’s  okay”  to  Taylor,  she 
observes,  “T  had  never  heard  him  say,  Tt’s  okay,’  before.  Restaurant  work  was  corrupting  Estevan’s 
perfect  English.’”^  Estevan,  on  the  other  hand,  reassures  Taylor:  “T  have  always  thought  you  had  a 
wonderful  way  with  words  . . . You  don’t  need  to  go  fishing  for  big  words  in  the  dictionary.’”^ 
Esperanza  is  mostly  silent;  her  use  of  language  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  she  doesn’t  speak 
English.  When  Taylor  speaks  to  Esperanza,  she  also  uses  gestures  to  communicate  while 
Esperanza  only  nods. 

To  some  extent,  Kingsolver  explores  the  language  of  children  through  Turtle’s  words— “tato  bite,” 
“bean  tree,”  and  “humbean.”  After  Turtle  is  assaulted  in  the  park,  the  social  worker  tells  Taylor, 

“A  child  generally  doesn’t  have  the  vocabulary  to  talk  about  these  things,  so  we  encourage  her  to 
play  with  these  dolls  and  show  us  what  happened.’”"^  There  are  other  examples  of  how  children 
use  play  to  tell  stories;  Taylor’s  game  with  the  family  of  dolls  and  Lou  Ann’s  fortune-telling  game 
with  her  brother  and  the  cigar  box  are  two  examples. 

14.  Following  are  some  examples  of  colloquial  speech  found  in  Chapters  9 to  12.  Your  examples  are 
likely  to  be  different. 

• “Estevan’s  and  Esperanza’s  lives  wouldn’t  be  worth  a plugged  nickel.”^ 

• “ . . . kidnap  her  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.”^ 

• “They’re  here  all  along,  smarty.  Burrowed  in  the  ground.’”^ 

• “ ...  I wa^  chattering  about  something  that  was  neither  here  nor  there.  Mama  would  call  this 
‘rattling  your  teeth.’”® 

• “Immigration  is  making  noises.”^ 

15.  One  proverb  evident  in  these  chapters  comes  from  Taylor’s  mother:  “Even  a spotted  pig  looks  black 
at  night.”  Taylor  explains  that  it  “means  that  things  always  look  different,  and  usually  better,  in  the 
morning. You  may  have  found  other  proverbs.  There  are  several  earlier  in  the  novel  dealing  with 
pigs.  For  example,  Lee  Sing  says  that  a daughter  is  like  feeding  the  neighbour’s  New  Year  pig. 

16.  Maybe  you  found  it  easier  to  find  a sample  of  “Lou  Annese”;  after  all,  she  says  things  like, 

“Granny  Logan  liked  to  died.”^^  But  here  are  some  examples  of  typical  Taylor  expressions: 

• “It’s  hard  to  explain,  but  a certain  kind  of  horror  is  beyond  tears.  Tears  would  be  like 
worrying  about  watermarks  on  the  furniture  when  the  house  is  burning  down.”’^ 

• “ . . . my  whole  life  had  been  running  along  on  dumb  luck  . . . 

• “ ...  the  kids  were  bouncing  around  the  house  like  superballs  . . . 


' Excerpt,  117-118,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by 
permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 

^ Ibid.,  132.  Ibid.,  167.  Ibid.,  142.  » Ibid.,  134.  Ibid.,  141.  Ibid.,  136.  Ibid.,  142. 

^ Ibid.,  118.  5 Ibid.,  159.  ^ Ibid.,  163.  Ibid.,  159.  " Ibid.,  110.  Ibid.,  137. 
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17.  a.  Barbara  Kingsolver’s  career  as  a scientist  might  be  evident  in  the  descriptions  Mattie  gives 

about  the  wildlife  in  the  desert.  Taylor  says,  “Mattie  told  us  the  names  of  things,  but  the 
foreign  words  rolled  right  back  out  of  my  ears.”^  It  might  also  be  evident  earlier  in  the  novel 
through  Taylor’s  descriptions  of  her  work  in  the  lab  counting  platelets,  which  she  refers  to  as 
“catcher’s  mitts.” 

b.  Whether  you  think  that  Kingsolver’s  scientific  background  enriches  her  work  or  not  will  be 
personal.  In  some  of  her  later  works,  Kingsolver  has  been  criticized  for  indulging  a bit  too 
frequently  in  scientific  explanations,  but  most  readers  enjoy  this  aspect  of  her  writings  and 
learn  from  it. 

18.  There  are  a number  of  images  that  recur  throughout  the  novel  that  could  be  considered  to  be 
motifs.  Some  also  act  as  symbols.  Among  them,  you  may  have  identified  the  following: 

• bean  trees  • vegetables  • birds  • plants  • fish 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 


1.  The  way  you  felt  about  the  ending  will  be  individual.  Readers  have  many  different  reactions. 
Here’s  one  student’s  opinion. 

I thought  that  it  was  a “feel-good”  ending,  which  I always  enjoy.  It’s  very  powerful  that  you  end  with 
such  a great  sense  of  the  future.  There  are  all  kinds  of  possibilities  now  for  everyone— Turtle  and 
Taylor,  Estevan  and  Esperanza.  At  the  same  time,  I can’t  help  but  think  that  it  all  happened  a little  bit 
too  easily. 


2.  Your  thoughts  on  the  last  line  of  the  novel  will  be  uniquely  individual.  You  may  have  thought  that 
the  metaphor  was  very  powerful;  references  to  vegetables  and  to  soup  have  occurred  on  more  than 
one  occasion  throughout  the  novel.  This  might  be  seen  as  a “wrap-up”  to  that  motif.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  have  thought  it  corny  (no  pun  intended) . 


3.  Technically  this  is  a happy  ending:  the  protagonist  is  largely  successful  in  resolving  her  main  conflict. 
And  no  doubt  you  agree  that  the  book  ends  on  an  upbeat  note.  There’s  a strong  sense  of  optimism,  of 
community,  of  positivity.  Kingsolver  says  “.  . . I write  to  promote  hopes;  resolution  in  fiction  is  easier 
than  in  life,  but  it  can  resonate  in  ways  that  make  life  seem  full  of  the  possibility  of  wondrous 
solutions.”  That  sense  of  resolution  can  be  interpreted  as  a “happy  ending.”  On  the  other  hand,  there’s 
still  a lot  of  uncertainty  that  remains— especially  in  the  lives  of  the  more  minor  characters.  You  might 
wonder,  as  a reader,  what’s  going  to  happen  to  Estevan  and  Esperanza.  The  place  where  Taylor  takes 
them  is  only  temporary.  The  fact  that  they’re  displaced  and  illegal  still  remains.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ending  for  Turtle  might  be  seen  as  complicated  as  well.  She’s  now  “legally”  Taylor’s  daughter,  and  she’s 
obviously  safe  in  Taylor’s  hands;  but  her  past  still  goes  with  her. 

4.  Taylor  does  start  out  with  a social  conscience;  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  novel  she  protests  the 
treatment  of  the  students  of  her  socio-economic  class,  the  ones  who  were  called  greasers  or 
nutters.  She  also  makes  clear  the  fact  that  her  mother  cleans  house  for  rich  people  who  don’t 
always  treat  her  well.  You  probably  found  other  examples  that  illustrate  Taylor’s  awareness  of 
injustice  in  the  world — or  at  least  in  Pittman  County. 


; Excerpt,  161-162,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by 
permission  of  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 


5.  a.  There  are  many  moments  in  which  Taylor  is  forced  to  see  some  of  the  terrible  things  that 

happen  in  the  world,  and  through  them  her  social  conscience  grows  and  develops.  First  of  all, 
her  awareness  of  the  abuse  that  Turtle  suffered  opens  her  eyes  to  an  awful  reality.  Cynthia,  the 
social  worker,  provides  her  with  more  information  about  the  rates  of  child  sexual  abuse.  Mattie 
and,  most  of  all,  Estevan  provide  her  with  a lot  of  information  and  ideas  about  Guatemala.  In 
the  beginning,  they’re  both  surprised  and  irritated  at  how  little  Taylor  knows  about  the 
situation.  In  turn,  Taylor  tries  to  explain  to  Lou  Ann  the  realizations  she’s  making. 

b.  Whether  or  not  you  think  Kingsolver  is  convincing  is  up  to  you.  Did  you  supply  specific 
references  to  illustrate  your  point? 

6.  Here  are  some  of  the  ugly  things  that  Kingsolver  writes  about.  You  may  have  identified  others. 

• death  • poverty  • harassment/bullying  • dead  animals 

• injury  • alcoholism  • urban  decay  • dog  doo 

• sexual  abuse  • suicide  • torture 

7.  Here  are  some  of  the  beautiful  things  that  Kingsolver  writes  about.  Again,  you  may  have  identified 
others. 

• flowers  • clouds  • friendship 

• rain  • food  • understanding 

• animals  • compassion  • the  desert 

8.  Whether  you  find  reading  about  “ugly”  things  or  “beautiful”  things  more  gripping  will  depend  on 
you.  Most  readers  will  likely  find  that  a mixture  is  what  they  enjoy  most.  Reading  only  about  ugly 
things  can  be  wearing  and  depressing;  reading  only  about  beautiful  things  can  seem  unrealistic 
and  boring. 

9.  Literature  has  been  called  upon  to  do  many  things.  Coming  up  with  a definitive  statement  is  a 
pretty  challenging  task,  isn’t  it?  Have  you  covered  all  the  purposes  that  you’ve  thought  of  over 
the  course  of  English  Language  Arts  30-1?  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• to  inform  • to  provide  a forum  to  experiment  with  language 

• to  entertain  • to  present  a world  that  represents  our  ideals 

• to  educate  • to  show  that  it’s  impossible  to  mirror  the  world 

• to  provide  an  escape  from  truth  • to  reveal  truth  and  provoke  action 

• to  mirror  the  world 

10.  This  was  another  challenging  question,  wasn’t  it?  The  quotation  you  chose  will  depend  on  your 
own  attitudes  toward  literature.  Perhaps  none  of  the  quotations  corresponds  with  your  own  beliefs. 
You  will  have  noticed  from  your  reading  that  the  quotations  all  deal  with  how  connected  literature 
should  be  to  “the  reality”  of  the  world.  It’s  a complicated  relationship  that’s  constantly  being 
debated  in  all  genres  of  art  and  expression.  That’s  why  this  question  really  works  best  as  a basis 
for  a discussion  or  a debate. 


11.  There  are  many  things  in  this  novel  that  you  may  have  found  yourself  reading  about  for  the  first 
time — for  example,  the  political  situation  in  Guatemala,  the  Sanctuary  Movement,  the  Arizona 
landscape,  the  socio-economic  conditions  of  Kentucky. 
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12.  There  are  many  ways  to  learn  about  the  world.  Here  are  some  possibilities;  perhaps  you  thought 
of  others. 

• meeting  and  talking  to  someone  with  first-hand  experience 

• taking  a class 

• watching  a movie 

• listening  to  the  radio 

• watching  the  news 

• going  to  a lecture 

• accessing  the  Internet 

• travelling 

• reading  books 

13.  There  are  drawbacks  to  every  method  of  gathering  information.  Any  source  can  be  biased  even  if  it 
purports  to  be  objective.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  coverage  of  a war  on  TV.  The  news  is  likely  to 
reflect  the  interests  of  the  country  in  which  it’s  broadcast.  Language  can  have  a huge  impact  on 
the  way  a war  is  perceived. 

Certain  methods — such  as  taking  a class — may  be  somewhat  distant  from  the  place  or  people  who 
are  being  studied.  This  can  also  have  an  impact  on  the  way  you  learn  about  them.  You  might  think 
that  first-hand  knowledge  from  someone  who’s  your  friend,  family  member,  or  acquaintance  is  the 
most  reliable  knowledge.  Because  of  your  connection  to  that  person,  you  may  also  be  more  likely 
to  trust  what  he  or  she  says.  At  the  same  time,  people’s  experiences  aren’t  always  the  same.  Two 
people  in  the  same  situation  may  not  feel  the  same  way  or  describe  their  experiences  at  all 
similarly. 

Ultimately,  it’s  important  to  take  in  information  from  as  many  different  sources  and  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible. 

14.  Remember  that  while  Kingsolver’s  novel  may  shed  light  on  many  “real”  things  in  the  world,  in  the 
end  it’s  a novel.  It’s  not  a textbook  or  a documentary  film.  You  have  to  recognize  that  the  author  is 
providing  representations  that  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  For  instance,  would  you  depend  on  the 
novel  for  information  on  how  to  adopt  a child?  Probably  not. 


15.  a.  The  actual  and  imaginary  cultural,  historical,  or  geographical  references  identified  in  the  final 
chapters  of  The  Bean  Trees  may  include  the  following: 


Silas  Marner 
Salvation  Army 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 

Oklahoma  City 
Pittman  County 
VW 

Arizona 
New  Mexico 
Immigration 
Border  patrol 
alligator  shirt 
Texas  Canyon 
Guatemala 
Mayan 
Columbus 
St.  Christopher 
Georgia 
Florida 
Ponca  City 
Mayflower 
Budweiser 
Oologah  Lake 
Oral  Roberts 
Diet  Coke 
Jesus 
Lincoln 
Mister  T 


. . . destiny  looked  like  Christopher  Reeve 
Department  of  Economic  Security 
Daughter  of  the  Cheyenne  Winds 

Pottawatomie  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels 
Broken  Arrow  Motor  Lodge 
Parkinson’s  Disease 
Pioneer  Woman  Museum 

“Tempest-tossed”  (the  poem  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty) 

Lake  o’  the  Cherokees 

Weight  Watchers 

Robin  Hood’s  barn 

El-Jay’s  Paint  and  Body 

Women’s  Garden  Club 

Doberman  Pinscher 

Old  McDonald  Had  an  Apartment 

Cherokee  Nation 

Ozark  Mountains 

Horticultural  Encyclopedia 

Oklahoma  County  Courthouse 

1-800-THE  LORD 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Saw  Paw  Grove 

Roosevelt  Park 

Magnum  P.l. 

Holy  Ghost 
Burger  King 
Rastafarian 


Which  references  do  you  recognize  as  real?  Which  do  you  suspect  have  been  made  up? 

b.  The  combination  of  factual  and  fictional  references  can  have  a number  of  effects.  Some  readers 
appreciate  the  factual  references;  such  allusions  can  create  a multi-layered,  richer  text.  It’s  also 
seen  to  lend  a sense  of  realism  to  the  text.  The  fictional  references  can  also  add  interest  and 
humour  to  the  text.  Some  of  them  sound  convincing  enough  to  be  real.  They  must  be  fun  for 
the  writer  to  invent. 

16.  A couple  of  key  scenes  take  place  outside  of  the  city  of  Tucson.  The  first  one  is  the  picnic  when 
Taylor  and  Lou  Ann  meet  Esperanza  and  Estevan.  The  second  scene  is  the  one  in  which  Mattie 
takes  Taylor,  Esperanza,  and  Estevan  out  to  experience  the  rain.  On  each  occasion,  there  seems  to 
be  a feeling  of  renewal  or  rejuvenation.  A strong  sense  of  the  natural  world  is  conveyed.  Kingsolve 
makes  it  clear  that  the  desert— which  appears  empty  and  barren— is  full  of  life.  The  desert  is  a 
place  where  animals  and  plants  adapt  to  the  harsh  climate.  It’s  a rich  and  complex  ecosystem.  Thi’ 
idea  is  closely  tied  to  many  of  the  motifs  of  the  novel. 
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17.  You  probably  discovered  that  Barbara  Kingsolver  grew  up  in  Kentucky  and  later  moved  to  Arizona. 

1 You  likely  also  learned  that  she  studied  the  sciences,  a fact  that  could  explain  Taylor’s  laboratory 

job  and  Mattie’s  vast  knowledge  of  the  natural  world.  Unlike  Taylor,  Kingsolver  grew  up  in  a 
two-parent  household,  and  her  family  was  decidedly  more  affluent  than  Taylor’s  (her  father  was 
1 a doctor) . 

18.  This  point  is  a constant  issue  of  debate.  Your  opinion  will  depend  on  your  own  experience  of 
reading  and  of  writing.  If  you  think  back  to  the  conversation  in  Ms.  Kim’s  class,  Fiona  pointed 
out  that  if  Kingsolver  had  written  about  Florida  when  she  didn’t  know  anything  about  Florida,  she 

■ might  have  offended  people  from  that  state.  On  the  other  hand,  Kingsolver  can’t  know  everything 
about  Kentucky  either,  and  presumably  some  readers  might  feel  that  she  doesn’t  portray  Kentucky 
accurately.  (As  an  example  of  how  this  can  happen,  when  Indian  novelist  Arundhati  Roy  published 
' her  novel  The  God  of  Small  Things,  she  was  criticized  by  people  for  not  showing  India  in  a positive 
light.) 

! This  issue  for  Kingsolver  goes  beyond  simply  getting  “geography”  right.  Kingsolver  also  represents 
* people  of  races  and  places  and  customs  that  she  may  not  know  intimately.  You’ll  need  to  recognize 
I your  own  socio-historical  position  and  then  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  she’s  successful  or 
not.  You  may  have  found  Kingsolver’s  statement  to  be  true — that  all  writers  write  about  things 

I they  don’t  know  or  they  could  only  ever  write  autobiography.  At  the  same  time,  issues  of  possible 
' cultural  appropriation,  bias,  and  stereotyping  can’t  be  ignored. 

19.  a.  and  b.  Responding  to  these  questions  should  have  led  you  to  consider  how  you’d  feel  if 

someone  you  didn’t  know  very  well  wrote  about  your  life.  How  concerned  would  you 
be  with  that  person  “getting  it  right”?  How  angry  would  you  be  if  he  or  she  didn’t?  The 

I I parts  of  your  life  that  you  would  feel  the  most  angry  about  (if  the  writer,  according  to 
you,  “got  it  wrong”)  are  the  ones  that  you  have  the  most  investment  in.  Each  person’s 
investments  will  vary  according  to  his  or  her  own  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  experiences. 

iO.  You  may  have  other  investments  that  weren’t  represented  in  question  19.  a.  For  instance,  a student 
i 1 whose  parent  is  a police  officer  might  have  some  investment  in  how  police  officers  are  portrayed  in 
!;  films,  novels,  or  the  news.  A person  who  grew  up  in  a family  with  a low  income  might  have  an 

i;  investment  in  how  people  with  little  money  are  portrayed.  Did  you  think  of  any  others? 

Some  people  may  argue  that  an  “accurate  picture”  is  never  really  possible.  Artists  and  writers  can 
produce  art  or  literature  only  through  the  filters  of  their  own  experiences,  and  those  filters  won’t 
be  the  same  ones  that  anyone  else  has.  Some  writers  argue  that  they  have  to  write  “the  truth”  of 
their  own  experience.  Whatever  the  case,  it’s  important  to  avoid  “totalizing”  visions  of  the  world, 
j!  Differences  of  opinion  can  be  dealt  with  in  public  forums,  such  as  book  reviews,  articles,  debates, 

1 discussions,  talk  shows,  or  letters  to  the  editor. 

I 

I ^ Perhaps  in  an  ideal  world,  literature  would  be  published  by  people  from  every  possible  position 
(olj  and  experience  in  the  world — thereby  providing  serious  readers  with  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
Ivej  world  through  every  possible  filter. 


22.  Following  is  a possible  list  of  groups— social,  cultural,  historic,  ethnic,  national,  and  religious— to 


which  the  characters  in  The  Bean  Trees  belong.  Keep  in  mind  that  groups  can  have  multiple  names 
and  they  also  overlap;  people  usually  belong  to  more  than  one  group. 


• refugees 

• ethnically  Chinese  people 

• Hispanic  people 

• Caucasians 

• African  Americans 

• Native  Americans 

• Christians  (Protestants) 

• Christians  (Roman  Catholics) 


• older  women 

• younger  women 

• children 

• men 

• Americans 

• working-class  people 

• people  from  Kentucky 

• people  from  Guatemala 


23.  The  conclusions  that  you  drew  regarding  this  question  will  vary  according  to  your  own 
socio-historical  position  and  your  own  experience  of,  and  attitude  toward,  the  world.  You  may 
have  identified  many  examples.  For  instance,  Lou  Ann’s  description  of  her  brother  who  married  a 
Canadian  dog  trainer  and  their  “four  daughters  with  Eskimo  names  that  Lou  Ann  couldn’t  keep 
straight — things  that  sounded  like  Chinook  and  Winnebago”^ — would  almost  certainly  be  seen  by 
many  as  stereotypical  and  offensive.  Of  course,  critics  would  argue  that  because  Lou  Ann  is  a 
character  who  thinks  this,  it  certainly  doesn’t  mean  that  Kingsolver  herself  has  a stereotypical 
vision  of  northern  people.  Others  would  disagree  because  Kingsolver  invented  Lou  Ann  and  gave 
her  those  attitudes. 

Likewise,  readers  might  question  the  vision  of  Lou  Ann’s  boyfriend  at  the  end  of  the  novel— a tall 
black  man,  a former  Rastafarian  with  a Doberman  pinscher  called  Mister  T.  Is  this  another 
offensive  stereotype? 

One  of  the  most  problematic  depictions  of  the  novel  could  be  the  ease  and  happiness  with  which 
Taylor  adopts  Turtle,  since  North  America  has  a complex  and  often  painful  history  of  Native 
children  being  adopted  by  white  families  and  thereby  losing  their  cultural  identity  and  sense  of 
self.  A discussion  of  this  issue  follows  this  question  in  the  lesson. 

These  are  all  possibilities.  Keep  in  mind  that  people’s  investments  change  and  that  there  will 
always  be  people  who  see  things  from  a different  viewpoint.  To  grow  as  both  a reader  and  a 
person,  it’s  crucial  to  investigate  and  debate  these  kinds  of  questions. 

24.  Whether  or  not  you  think  that  Kingsolver  provides  the  reader  with  an  oversimplified  vision  of  the 
world  depends  on  your  own  opinions  and  experiences.  Some  readers  might  feel  that  the  happy 
ending  is  achieved  too  easily.  Others  might  feel  that  the  issues  portrayed  in  the  novel  by  Kingsolve 
are  too  clear-cut. 

25.  You  likely  identified  a number  of  issues  that  Kingsolver  feels  passionately  about.  She’s  obviously 
concerned  with  issues  of  class,  harassment,  child  abuse,  torture,  human  rights,  the  environment, 
and  her  country’s  involvement  in  human-rights  abuses  in  other  countries.  Did  you  identify  others? 


' Excerpt,  31,  from  THE  BEAN  TREES  by  BARBARA  KINGSOLVER.  Copyright  (c)  1988  by  Barbara  Kingsolver.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc. 
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! 26.  Your  response  here  will  be  personal.  Certainly,  by  creating  a fictional  world  and  letting  events 
t unfold  naturally  in  a story,  Kingsolver  would  seem  to  be  showing  readers  rather  than  preaching  at 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  because  she  feels  so  passionately  about  the  issues  involved,  she  can 
' be  accused  of  laying  it  on  a bit  thick.  This  criticism  has  been  levelled  more  at  some  of  her  later 
novels.  Still,  most  readers  find  that  by  and  large  Kingsolver  does  little  lecturing  in  her  writing. 

You  may,  however,  feel  otherwise. 

j 27.  Kingsolver  doesn’t  provide  all  of  the  details  of  the  abuse  that  Turtle  has  experienced  in  her  life. 

; When  Taylor  first  gives  Turtle  a bath,  she’s  sickened  by  the  injuries  she  sees,  but  she  doesn’t  relay 

! the  details  to  the  reader.  Had  she  described  the  injuries,  the  reader  might  have  felt  better  informed 

! and  possibly  equally  as  sickened  and  angry  as  Taylor.  On  the  other  hand,  providing  this 

i information  might  be  seen  as  voyeuristic  and  sensational. 

In  this  era  of  the  television  talk  show  and  tabloid  newspaper,  there’s  a broad  societal  fascination 
j with  revelation  and  confession.  Kingsolver  may  have  thought  that  remaining  mostly  silent  about 

I Turtle’s  injuries  heightened  the  impact,  but  she  may  also  have  wanted  to  avoid  feeding  that 

“fascination”  for  the  sordid.  Likewise,  when  Turtle  is  assaulted  in  the  park,  Kingsolver  doesn’t 
provide  the  reader  with  all  of  the  details  since  Edna  Poppy,  being  blind,  is  able  to  reveal  only  what 
she  heard.  This  may  have  been  a move  on  Kingsolver’s  part  to  avoid  being  prurient. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  way  that  Kingsolver  deals  with  violence  in  her  fiction. 

I 28.  Whether  you  appreciate  fiction  that  centres  around  critical  moments  in  the  life  of  the  characters  or 
prefer  the  mundane  details  of  the  characters’  everyday  lives  depends  on  you.  Many  readers  likely 
! enjoy  a mixture.  The  narrative  power  of  incorporating  crises  is  huge;  crises  provide  the  writer  with 

! an  opportunity  to  develop  characters  through  their  methods  of  coping.  This  can  also  be  a way  to 

provoke  a stronger  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  quotation  you  chose  will  depend  on  you.  Here’s  one  student’s  response. 


An  extraordinarily  good  first  novel,  tough  and  tender  and  gritty  and  moving,  with  a wonderful 
particularity  and  tart  Southwestern  bite.  Kingsolver’s  heroine  is  little  short  of  magnificent. 

—Anne  Rivers  Siddons 

The  word  magnificent,  to  me,  doesn’t  precisely  describe  Taylor.  It’s  too  shiny  a word.  On  the 
other  hand,  tough  and  tender  and  gritty  and  moving  are  all  adjectives  that  apply  perfectly  to 
Taylor  as  well  as  to  her  story.  She’s  as  strong  as  an  iron  rod  but  also  soft.  The  grittiness  is 
created  by  her  “lack  of  finish,”  her  rough  upbringing,  and  the  surrounding  rural  setting.  That 
setting  moves  to  Tucson,  which  also  has  a grittiness  to  it.  The  expression  that  was  going 
through  my  head  the  whole  time  I read  it  was  “Taylor  the  Great.”  She  talks  about  her  “Damn, 

I’m  good”  t-shirt.  I don’t  think  she  knows  just  how  perfectly  it  applies. 


2.  Again,  here’s  a response  to  compare  with  your  own. 


While  the  novel  might  be  seen  to  be  mostly  about  character,  there  is  also  a lot  of  action  in  it.  The 
characters  have  to  figure  things  out;  Taylor  has  to  get  somewhere  in  one  piece  with  a little  girl.  At  the 
end,  the  same  thing  has  to  happen  in  reverse— she  has  to  get  back  to  Oklahoma  with  Esperanza  and 
Estevan  and  Turtle.  Luckily,  she’s  capable  enough  to  hold  it  all  together  with  huge  help  from  Estevan 
and  Esperanza.  In  the  end  the  reader  breathes  a big  sigh  of  relief  knowing  that  everyone  is  safe.  As 
Margaret  Randall  says,  “There  is  adventure.  And  there  is  resolution,  as  believable  as  it  is  gratifying.” 


3.  Whether  or  not  you’ve  ever  read  a review  will  depend  on  you,  but  it’s  something  you  should  try. 
Many  readers  go  over  the  reviews  avidly  as  they  search  for  more  good  books  to  read.  It’s  important 
to  remember,  though,  that  reviewers  are  themselves  people  with  their  own  tastes  and  biases,  so 
don’t  take  one  reviewer’s  opinion  of  a book  as  the  final  word. 

Try  to  find  a review  of  a book  you  might  be  interested  in  reading;  the  major  newspapers  in  most 
cities  will  carry  book  reviews  on  Sundays.  Smaller  newspapers  that  cover  the  art  scene  will  also 
feature  book  reviews,  as  will  many  magazines. 

4.  Whether  or  not  you’ve  ever  written  a book  report  will  depend  on  your  experience.  Many  ELA 
students  start  writing  book  reports  quite  early  on  in  their  careers,  becoming  more  and  more 
sophisticated  in  their  reporting  as  they  mature. 

5.  This  review  is  clearly  aimed  at  a young  audience.  The  tone  and  diction  are  quite  informal  and 
casual,  and  there’s  absolutely  no  pretentiousness.  The  reviewer  draws  readers  in  by  recounting 
events  from  the  novel  without  explaining  how  they  all  link  together.  The  review  is  positive  and 
full  of  praise  for  the  novel. 

6.  Following  is  one  student’s  response. 

I found  that  most  events  I would  have  liked  to  include  were  included.  However,  I think  I would  have 

opened  in  a different  way.  When  it  says  in  the  first  paragraph  that  she  encounters  “a  blind  woman  and 

illegal  immigrants,”  it  really  doesn’t  leave  an  accurate  impression  with  the  reader.  This  way  of  describing 

events  sounds  negative,  but  these  are  the  people  Taylor  comes  to  love  and  consider  family. 

7.  Your  response  will  be  personal.  Like  the  student  quoted  in  the  preceding  suggested  response, 
you  may  have  objected  to  the  way  some  details  were  presented.  Or  you  may  have  thought  that 
important  details  were  left  out  while  less-important  ones  were  mentioned. 

8.  What  you  think  reviews  are  meant  to  accomplish  will  depend  on  your  experience  reading  or  writing 
them.  Usually  a review  provides  the  following: 

• basic  information  about  the  author 

• some  background  about  the  book 

• a brief  indication  of  what  goes  on  in  the  novel  (but  never  a plot  summary!) 

• some  sense  of  the  energy  of  the  novel 

• some  sense  of  the  style  of  the  writing 

• some  advice  as  to  whether  readers  will  enjoy  the  book  or  not 
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9.  Here’s  one  student’s  response  to  this  question. 


It’s  fine  as  a review  but  I think  that  it  could  include  a bit  of  background  information  about  Barbara 
Kingsolver.  I always  enjoy  hearing  something  about  the  author— especially  whether  it’s  her  first  or 
tenth  book.  I don’t  know  why  but  I just  like  to  know. 


10.  Responses  will  vary.  Many  students  choose  to  quote  the  last  sentence  because  it’s  so  glowing: 

“It  shows  how  simple  people  with  ordinary  lives  can  be  heroes  in  their  own  right;  and  it  inspires 
readers  with  hope  for  humanity  while  showing  them  aspects  of  the  human  reality  that  some  of  us 
might  rather  ignore.” 


11.  a. 

brainstorm:  first  level 

e. 

critical  essay:  third  level 

b. 

journal  entry:  first  level 

f. 

research  paper:  third  level 

c. 

review:  second  or  third  level 

8- 

close  reading:  second  or  third  level 

d. 

summary:  second  level 

12.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  list  of  possible  literary  topics  is  meant  just  to  give  you  the  idea. 
There  are  many  more  possibilities. 

• the  impact  of  the  opening 

• the  sense  of  time 

• the  motif  of . . . 

• images  of  the  city 

• the  inclusion  of  slang 

13.  Here  is  a list  of  possible  non-literary  topics.  Again,  there  are  many  more  good  topics. 

• the  influence  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement  on  Barbara  Kingsolver 

• the  representation  of  women  in  the  novel 

• the  multicultural  vision  advocated  by  Barbara  Kingsolver 

• issues  of  race  in  The  Bean  Trees 

• the  presentation  of  elderly  people  in  The  Bean  Trees 

• visions  of  masculinity  in  the  book 

14.  There  are  many  ways  to  define  a thesis.  A thesis  is  your  main  argument — the  central  point  you 
want  to  make.  An  argument  requires  you  to  make  a point,  to  draw  a generalization,  or  to  make 
an  assumption.  When  you  launch  an  argument  about  a novel,  you’re  examining  all  of  the  relevant 
evidence  that  you’ve  gathered  from  the  text  and  then  you’re  using  it  to  draw  a conclusion.  You 
present  your  thesis,  or  argument,  in  the  form  of  a thesis  statement;  then  you  marshal  your 
evidence  to  back  up  what  you’ve  asserted. 

15.  You  will  have  chosen  one  statement.  Was  it  easy  to  argue  for  or  against  the  statement?  What  did 
you  do  to  support  your  argument?  Did  you  rework  the  statement  to  reflect  your  views?  If  you  did, 
you  essentially  made  a new  thesis  statement. 


• the  choice  to  tell  the  story  in  the  first  person 

• the  role  of  Taylor’s  mother  as  a character 

• the  effectiveness  of  the  ending 

• the  presence  of  nature  imagery 
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16.  This  question  provided  you  with  the  opportunity  to  formulate  an  argument  as  well  as  write  an 
introduction.  The  quotation  you  chose  to  react  to  depends  on  you.  Was  it  harder  to  react  to  than 
the  statement  you  selected  in  the  preceding  question?  Did  you  include  a succinct  thesis  statement 
in  your  paragraph?  Did  you  choose  to  include  the  quotation  itself  to  open  up  your  essay?  Did  you 
mention  the  author  of  the  quotation  as  well  as  the  title  and  author  of  the  book  to  be  discussed? 
These  are  all  important  details  in  an  introduction.  You  should  also  be  sure  to  indicate  to  your 
reader  the  direction  in  which  your  argument  is  going  to  go. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Perhaps  you  didn’t  notice  any  change  in  your  understanding  of  this 
particular  piece;  after  all,  you  aren’t  a great  deal  older  or  more  experienced  than  you  were  when 
you  first  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  your  increased  awareness  of  literary  forms  and 
techniques  will  have  altered  your  perceptions  and  understanding  somewhat. 

The  important  thing  is  to  be  aware  that  as  you  grow  and  acquire  a wider  body  of  experiences  of 
all  sorts,  you’ll  bring  that  experience  to  bear  on  whatever  texts  you  encounter.  A child  who  reads 
Huckleberry  Finn,  for  instance,  enjoys  a boy’s  adventure  story.  An  adult  experiences  a satirical  attack  on 
“civilized”  American  society  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A teenager  who  has  never  encountered  tragedy 
might  pass  “The  Dead  Child”  off  as  boring.  An  adult  who  has  lost  loved  ones,  especially  a child — 
or  anyone  who  has  ever  had  a child — will  likely  be  touched  profoundly  by  the  story. 

2.  a.  and  b.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  web  produced  by  a group  of  students  in  response  to  this 

question.  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  everything  in  it;  the  themes  you  came  up  with 
may  be  entirely  different  than  these.  Note  that  this  response  makes  no  attempt  to  deal 
with  every  literary  text  you’ve  encountered  in  this  course. 
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3.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  select  texts  for  which  you  hadn’t  already  tried  to  express  a 

statement  of  theme?  Did  you  select  texts  from  different  genres?  If  you’re  having  trouble 
expressing  the  theme  of  a text,  go  back  and  review  Module  2:  Section  3. 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  The  important  thing  here  is  that  you  understand  that  similar  themes 
and  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  very  different  media.  You  should  try  to  be  sensitive  to  what  visual 
and  aural  creators  have  to  say  and  be  aware  of  the  techniques  they  can  use  to  express  their 
ideas.  As  a text  creator  yourself,  you  should  be  able  to  use  some  of  these  techniques  to 
communicate  ideas  of  your  own. 

4.  Again  responses  will  vary,  and  what  follows  is  just  one  student’s  web  containing  the  literary  techniques 
she  chose  to  use.  You  probably  discovered  in  responding  to  the  question  that  this  web  was  rather  more 
challenging  than  the  one  in  question  2 simply  because  there  are  so  many  literary  techniques  you  might 
have  selected.  This  fact  serves  to  underscore  the  arbitrary  nature  of  classification  systems  when  it  comes 
to  works  of  literature,  but  trying  to  complete  your  web  should  have  helped  you  see  similarities  in 
techniques  across  the  various  literary  genres;  perhaps  you  saw  connections  between  works  that  you’d 
never  considered  before.  Note  that  the  student  who  created  this  web  wasn’t  asked  to  refer  to  poetry  in 
her  response;  she  focused  entirely  on  prose  fiction  and  drama. 
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5.  Compare  your  web  to  the  one  that  follows,  again  a sample  student  response  with  which  you  may 
not  entirely  agree.  Since  the  character  types  around  which  you  clustered  the  works  you  read  were 
left  up  to  you,  there  will  be  a big  difference  between  your  web  and  the  one  presented  here. 


Death  of  a Salesman, 


^ki^pleAhth^^  C^ejtandard 


(HamisonBergero^ 


Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Remember,  you’ll  still  be  working  with  your 
selected  texts  and,  if  things  don’t  work  out  quite  as  you’d  like  them  to,  you  can  always  go  back 
and  select  different  pieces. 

2.  The  important  thing  here  isn’t  that  you  have  a list  of  strategies  but  that  you  remain  aware  of  how 
you  approach  tasks,  that  you  monitor  how  well  the  strategies  you  employ  work,  and  that  you  take 
steps  to  make  changes  when  they  appear  to  be  necessary.  Don’t  get  stuck  in  a rut. 

3.  There  is  no  suggested  response  (or  comments)  for  this  question. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  a.  and  b.  There  can  be  no  suggested  responses  for  the  charts  you’ve  completed  and  the  percentages 
you’ve  worked  out  for  these  questions.  In  any  of  the  self-tests,  if  you  score  80  percent  or 
higher,  give  yourself  a pat  on  the  back.  If  your  score  is  between  65  percent  and  79  percent, 
you’re  doing  well,  but  there’s  a good  deal  of  room  for  improvement.  If  your  score  is  between 
50  percent  and  64  percent,  you  passed;  but  you  should  work  hard  at  developing  and 
monitoring  strategies  to  improve  your  performance  as  a communicator.  If  you  got  less  than 
50  percent,  don’t  lose  heart.  In  the  first  place,  chances  are  that  you  were  harder  on  yourself 
than  you  should  have  been  when  marking.  But  notice  where  you  scored  most  poorly  and  take 
active  steps  to  improve  in  those  areas.  All  that’s  required  are  focus,  determination,  goals,  and 
a plan. 
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2.  Chances  are  that  you  designed  another  checklist — though,  if  you’re  creative,  you  may  have  devised  an 
assessment  tool  of  another  sort.  Perhaps  you  prefer  something  that  allows  more  scope  to  explore  your 
habits  and  skills — maybe  something  that  lets  you  respond  in  greater  depth.  If  you  did  design  a checklist, 
you  might  have  come  up  with  a different  model.  Rather  than  using  numbers  between  1 and  5,  for 
instance,  you  may  have  had  boxes  labelled  “Almost  Always,”  “Sometimes,”  and  “Almost  Never.” 

Here  are  examples  of  checklists  of  the  sort  you  may  have  devised  to  assess  your  viewing  and 
representing  skills.  Note  that  the  student  who  designed  them  used  many  of  the  same  points. 


Viewing  Skills,  Habits,  and  Strategies  Usually  Sometimes  Never 


• I’m  aware  of  camera  techniques  for  both  photographs  and 
film  productions. 

• I’m  aware  of  composition,  dominant  line,  lighting,  and  other 
techniques  used  by  visual  artists. 

• I know  about  the  basic  techniques  used  by  film  editors. 

• I’m  alert  to  special  effects;  I know  when  reality  is  being 
distorted. 

• I’m  aware  of  how  details  in  visual  works  like  cartoons 
contribute  to  the  overall  effect. 

• I’m  aware  of  features  like  layout,  fonts,  colour,  and  white 
space  when  analysing  a brochure  or  any  print  text. 

• When  using  the  Internet,  I’m  sensitive  to  the  design  of 
websites  and  how  it  affects  both  aesthetics  and  usability. 

• I watch  for  things  like  stereotyping  in  television  shows,  films, 
and  advertising. 

• I can  distinguish  fact  from  opinion.  I’m  alert  to  the  attempts  of 
others  to  persuade  me  of  something,  sell  me  a product,  or 
otherwise  manipulate  my  response  visually. 

• When  viewing  a multimedia  production.  I’m  aware  of  how 
well  the  different  media  work  together — or  compete  for  the 
attention  of  the  audience. 


Total  Checkmarks 


I 
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Representing  Skills,  Habits,  and  Strategies  Usually  Sometimes  Never 


• I make  use  of  camera  techniques  for  both  photographs  and 
5 film  productions. 

• I make  use  of  composition,  dominant  line,  lighting,  and  other 
techniques  when  taking  photographs  or  creating  other  visual 
texts. 

• I use  editing  techniques  (like  transitional  devices)  when 
working  on  video  productions. 

• When  cartooning  or  creating  other  visuals,  I can  use  a variety 
of  details  that  all  contribute  to  the  overall  effect. 

• I use  features  like  layout,  fonts,  colour,  and  white  space  when 
creating  brochures  or  any  print  texts. 

• I can  create  basic  websites  that  are  designed  to  be  visually 
appealing  and  user-friendly. 

• When  putting  together  a multimedia  production,  I use 
different  media  in  such  a way  that  each  complements  the 
other  and  contributes  to  the  overall  communication. 


Total  Checkmarks 


Don’t  forget,  after  you’ve  designed  your  self-assessment  tools,  to  use  them  to  evaluate  your  own 
skills  and  habits.  Remember  to  take  note  of  where  the  biggest  challenges  lie  and  to  devise  strategies 
to  meet  them. 

3.  Everyone’s  list  will  be  different.  Here’s  a list  from  one  pair  of  students: 

• Good  learners  set  goals  for  themselves.  Some  goals  are  short-term,  some  long-term. 

• Good  learners  have  a positive  attitude  toward  learning.  They  enjoy  the  process  of  acquiring 
new  knowledge  and  skills. 

• Good  learners  are  confident.  They  believe  that  given  time  they  can  master  a new  skill  or  body 
of  knowledge. 

• Good  learners  are  resilient.  When  they  encounter  difficulty  or  failure,  they  devise  new 
strategies  and  go  back  to  work. 

• Good  learners  are  realistic.  Their  goals  and  plans  are  achievable.  This  way  they  aren’t  likely  to 
be  disappointed. 

• Good  learners  are  prepared  to  work  hard. 
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• Good  learners  are  flexible.  They  adapt  to  different  learning  situations  and  appropriately 
change  their  approach  to  learning. 

• Good  learners  are  systematic.  They  set  up  routines  and,  for  the  most  part,  stick  to  them. 

• Good  learners  recognize  that  learning  is  a lifelong  process.  It  isn’t  something  that  comes  to 
an  end  after  high  school,  college,  or  university. 

Did  you  come  up  with  any  different  qualities  of  good  learners?  How  many  of  the  qualities  in  this 
suggested  response  and  in  your  own  list  do  you  have?  Which  ones  should  you  work  hardest  at 
achieving? 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  These  words,  though  frequently  used  casually  in  conversation,  mean  something  very  specific  on 
a test.  Compare  your  test  translations  of  these  words  to  the  list  that  follows.  Note  that  if  you  took 
ELA  20-1  in  this  series  of  courses,  you  were  asked  a question  much  like  this  one  in  the  final  module 
of  that  course.  But  it’s  important  to  refresh  your  memory  of  things  like  these  every  time  you’re 
about  to  write  a test  or  exam. 

a.  compare — show  similarities  (or,  probably,  both  similarities  and  differences)  between  two  or 
more  things 

b.  assess— evaluate;  make  a judgement  about  (and  defend  it) 

c.  describe— give  details  about 

d.  support — give  evidence  to  back  up  an  assertion 

e.  contrast — show  differences  between  two  or  more  things 

f.  explain — tell  about,  giving  reasons  and  details 

g.  analyse— break  down  into  components;  describe  or  explain  each  component 

h.  defend — provide  arguments  to  back  up  a claim 

i.  discuss — write  about  pertinent  aspects  of  the  topic;  describe,  support,  compare,  explain, 
analyse,  and  assess 


2.  Wordings  will  vary.  What  follows  are  paraphrases  of  the  two  questions  done  in  rather  different 
styles.  Compare  them  to  your  own. 

• Do  the  following: 

- Pick  one  or  two  characters  from  ELA  30-1  literature  who  are  facing  dilemmas  (they  have  to 
choose  between  two  equally  undesirable  alternatives). 

- Write  an  essay  that 

- gives  details  about  their  dilemmas 

- tells  (with  reasons)  how  they  solved  them 

- tells  what  readers  can  learn  from  watching  these  characters 

- tells  how  they  might  influence  my  life 

- gives  arguments  and  details  from  the  story  to  back  up  my  ideas 

• People  who  write  fiction  try  to  make  their  stories  believable;  characters  have  to  behave  like  real 
people  and  events  should  seem  possible.  Write  an  essay  about  one  work  of  fiction  from  ELA  30-1 
and  assess  it  to  see  how  believable  it  really  is  (that  is,  make  a judgement  about  its  believability  and 
give  reasons  for  my  opinion) . Refer  to  details  from  the  text  to  back  up  what  1 say. 

3.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary,  and  you  or  (preferably)  a study  partner  will  have  to  assess  your 
response.  Here  are  some  questions  to  ask  as  you  do  the  assessment: 

• Have  you  included  the  name  of  the  text  or  texts  discussed?  Have  you  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  author  or  authors?  Have  you  spelled  them  correctly?  Is  it  clear  how  each  text  discussed  is 
related  to  the  topic? 

• What  is  the  thesis  of  the  essay?  How  does  it  relate  specifically  to  the  topic?  Is  it  clearly 
presented? 

• What  main  ^ints  are  advanced  to  support  the  thesis?  Are  these  points  developed  with 
specific  references  to  the  texts? 

• Does  the  introduction  establish  the  scope  and  focus  of  the  response  and  create  interest?  Does 
it  present  your  thesis? 

• Does  the  conclusion  follow  from  the  introduction  and  the  ideas  developed  in  the  body  of  the 
response?  Does  it  provide  a culmination? 

• Is  the  language  clear  and  effective?  Is  it  essentially  correct  grammatically?  Has  a tone  been 
established  and  maintained?  Is  there  a recognizable  style?  Is  there  a strong  voice? 

If  you’re  working  with  a partner,  be  sure  to  discuss  each  other’s  responses  honestly  and  constructively. 

4.  So,  how  do  your  personal  test-taking  strategies  stack  up?  The  highest  possible  score  is  80.  You  can 
work  out  a percentage  and  assess  yourself.  Being  aware  of  areas  where  improvements  can  be  made 
is,  of  course,  only  a first  step;  the  next  thing  is  to  decide  on  new  strategies  where  they  seem  to  be 
required  and  to  put  them  to  work.  A good  place  to  start  will  be  your  ELA  30-1  course  test  and  the 
Diploma  Exam. 
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Section  4:  Lesson  2 


1.  The  best  way  to  approach  this  question  is  to  look  at  the  descriptors  in  the  Excellent  box.  Once  you 
understand  this  highest  level  of  achievement,  you  can  move  down  through  each  of  the  other  boxes 
to  see  how  their  descriptors  compare  to  the  those  in  the  first  one. 

a.  Under  the  heading  Ideas  and  Impressions,  examiners  are  looking  for  two  separate  things: 

• perceptions  or  ideas 

« support  for  those  ideas 

Examiners  will  be  most  impressed  with  ideas  that  are  insightful,  well  considered,  and  confident.  In 
other  words,  not  just  any  old  impression  will  do.  What  you  suggest  should  show  understanding 
(insight),  it  must  appear  to  have  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  it  should  be  expressed  in  a way 
that  reveals  confidence  in  your  ideas.  The  details  you  use  to  support  your  ideas  must  be  relevant 
(apt),  and  they  must  have  been  carefully  selected. 

b.  Under  the  heading  Presentation,  examiners  are  looking  for  the  following  features: 

• an  authentic  personal  voice  that  engages  its  audience 

• an  effective  (and  appropriate)  tone 

• stylistic  choices  that  are  effective  and  precise  (for  example,  effective  diction,  variety  in 
sentence  types  and  lengths,  and  the  appropriate  use  of  techniques  like  repetition, 
transitional  devices,  and  rhetorical  questions) 

• a composition  that  is  unified  and  fluent  and  that  develops  without  lapses — in  other  words, 
one  that’s  skilfully  written  and  that  moves  easily  and  fluently  from  beginning  to  end 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  one  student’s  list.  Yours  may  be  somewhat  different,  but  it  likely 

contains  most  of  the  same  selections. 

• “The  First  Born  Son” 

• “Boys  and  Girls” 

• “The  Dead  Child” 

• “Dancing  Bear” 

• “The  Woman  Cleaning  Lentils” 

• The  Bean  Trees 

• Death  of  a Salesman 


b.  Responses  will  vary.  While  a poem  can  say  a great  deal  about  a subject  in  a surprisingly  short  space, 
be  careful  before  you  start  basing  your  critical  response  on  a single  poem.  It’s  possible  that  you’ll  run 
out  of  material  faster  than  you’d  expected.  Conversely,  a lengthy  work  like  a novel  or  full-length  play 
can  provide  you  with  so  much  material  that  you  never  get  beyond  superficialities  in  your  discussion. 
For  these  reasons,  many  students  find  that  short  stories  work  best. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  you  should  avoid  choosing  very  short  or  very  long  works  for  your  critical 
response— only  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  possible  pitfalls.  The  most  important  thing  is 
always  to  think  about  each  possible  text  that  you’ve  selected  and  consider  how  well  it  lends 
itself  to  the  topic. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  do  take  the  time  to  think  and  plan — and  to 
select  carefully.  It’s  not  a pleasant  feeling  to  be  halfway  through  your  response  when  you  realize 
that  you  could  have  written  a much  better  composition  on  a different  text. 

4.  As  before,  the  best  way  to  approach  this  question  is  to  look  at  the  descriptors  in  the  Excellent  box. 
Once  you  understand  this  highest  level  of  achievement,  you  can  move  down  through  each  box  to 
see  how  its  descriptors  compare  to  the  those  in  the  first  one. 

a.  Under  the  heading  Thought  and  Understanding,  examiners  are  looking  for 

• ideas  that  show  insight 

• an  understanding  of  subtle  (not  always  obvious)  distinctions  in  the  text(s)  you’re 
discussing  as  well  as  in  the  topic  of  your  composition 

• perceptive  interpretations  of  the  text(s)  that  an  audience  would  likely  find  illuminating— 
that  is,  revealing  of  something  noteworthy 

b.  Under  Supporting  Evidence,  examiners  are  looking  for  references  to  your  chosen  text(s)  in 
support  of  your  ideas.  This  support  must  be  explicit  (examiners  don’t  want  to  have  to  guess), 
precise,  and  carefully  chosen.  The  support  must  be  well  connected  to  your  ideas. 

c.  Organization  is  key  to  Form  and  Structure.  You  should  strive  to  arrange  your  ideas— and  the 
details  you  use  to  defend  and  support  them — in  a manner  that  demonstrates  control  and 
fluency.  Your  response  should  be  based  clearly  around  a unifying  concept  or  thesis,  and  you 
shouldn’t  digress  from  this  pattern.  Everything  you  say  should  be  clearly  related  to  your  topic  so 
that  unity  and  coherence  don’t  falter.  Though  this  isn’t  indicated  specifically  in  the  descriptor, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  examiner  will  be  looking  for  an  effective  introduction  and 
conclusion  and  for  coherent  paragraphs — each  of  which  is  based  on  a topic  sentence  that 
supports  or  contributes  to  your  thesis  or  controlling  idea. 

d.  When  it  comes  to  Matters  of  Choice,  examiners  are  looking  for  precise  diction  (word  choices) 
and  effective  syntactical  (sentence)  structures.  Note  that  these  structures  should  “sometimes” 
be  polished.  In  other  words,  a top  grading  doesn’t  require  that  every  sentence  you  write  be  as 
polished  as  it  might  be  if  you’d  had  time  to  revise  and  edit  effectively.  A few  sentences  should, 
however,  make  the  examiner  sit  up  and  take  notice.  On  the  whole,  a confident  control  of  diction 
and  syntax  combined  with  a convincing  (and  confident)  personal  voice  should  get  you  a good 
grading  under  Matters  of  Choice. 
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e.  The  term  Matters  of  Correctness,  as  you  know,  refers  to  the  more  mechanical  aspects  of 

writing— things  like  writing  correctly  structured  sentences,  obeying  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
usage  [the  ways  in  which  words  are  normally  used  in  a language),  and  demonstrating  a mastery 
of  such  things  as  punctuation  and  capitalization  [mechanics] . Here,  your  examiner  is  looking  for 
a confident  control  of  these  writing  basics. 

Note  the  phrases  “relative  absence  of  error”  and  “considering  the  complexity  of  the  response 
and  the  circumstances.”  This  means  that  you  needn’t  have  an  error-free  composition,  but  it 
must  have  very  few  errors  in  relation  to  its  length  and  complexity. 

Note,  too,  that  word  circumstances.  This  means  that  examiners  do  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
this  is  first-draft  writing  that’s  done  in  a limited  time  and  under  a great  deal  of  pressure. 

5.  a.  D c.  D e.  D g.  B i.  B 

b.  A d.  B f.  B h.  C j.  B 
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